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Mil gracias, amigos! ... 





Estimamos sus palabras cordiales 
en cuanto a 


SOUND SPANISH 


Por Sturgis E. Leavitt y Sterling A. Stoudemire 








“A clear, simplified book giving the essential 
structure of the language.”—Professor Manuel 
Alcalé, Bryn Mawr College. 


“I particularly like the idea of Sound Spanish, 


which introduces the subjunctive at an early 


point...a radical approach to the problem, 
and yet one which reason demands... .”— 
Professor Hugh Montgomery, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


“ |. . it looks like just what we have been look- 
ing for, for years... .”—Professor Leavitt O. 
Wright, University of Oregon. 


“Messrs. Leavitt and Stoudemire have done 
their job really well... .”—Professor Walter M. 
Langford, University of Notre Dame. 


“Something new and different in a beginning 
grammar. The approach...is excellent.”— 
Professor Meloin G. Nydegger, Director, Insti- 
tute of Latin-American Studies, Mississippi 
Southern College. 


“An excellent presentation of fundamental 
grammar.”—Professor Karl E. Shedd, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 


Records now available 
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THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
5 SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1950 Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
Orleans on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, December 19-22, 1950. The meet- 
ing marked the first time that the Association 
had met in the Deep South and the more 
than 125 members in attendance seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy “The Door that Bienville 
Opened.” The sessions were highly interesting, 
with excellent papers presented, the hotel was 
very gay in its holiday decorations, the fiesta 
which followed the typical Creole banquet 
at La Louisiane restaurant, was very well 
received and the harbor trip abroad the “Good 
Neighbor” was fascinating. It would be im- 
possible to recall all of the things the members 
did during their stay but highlights certainly 
should include Jackson Square, the Cathedral, 
the Cabildo, Antoine’s, Arnaud’s, the Café du 
Monde, with the chickory in your coffee, the 
entire Vieux Carré with its famous streets 
such as Bienville and Rue Royale. Everywhere 
we could feel the enthusiasm of the Sugar 
Bowl, which would fill the hotel on the follow- 
ing week end. To point up our nostalgia for 
New Orleans (perhaps the Portuguese ‘sau- 
dade’ is the word to use here), we should 
chronicle just a mention of the Sazerac Bar, 
and, of course, the Old Absinthe Bar. At this 
point your Secretary cannot resist reminding 
you that ‘absinthe makes the heart grow 
fonder’! 

Hosts for the meeting were the members of 
the hustling Galvez Chapter and we are in- 


debted to the many members of the chapter 
who served so well in the months of prepara- 
tion for the meeting. Seldom in our experience 
have details been cared for so meticulously. 

Inasmuch as the sessions of the Executive 
Council and the Business Meeting are covered 
elsewhere in this issue, your scribe will men- 
tion only a few of the outstanding features of 
the convention. Certainly one of these was 
the able address of President Shoemaker, 
delivered at the Association Luncheon on 
Thursday. The Chapter Delegate Breakfast 
served to show us again how important is the 
work of our members working in our more 
than 40 chapters. The luncheon of Sigma 
Delta Pi on Wednesday pointed up the close 
relationship of this honorary group with our 
Association. Reports showed the strong and 
steady growth which the society has enjoyed. 

Again this year members from many sec- 
tions of the country attended the Annual 
Meeting. They hailed from twenty-six states 
and from Mexico and Canada. The dates 
which had been set for the meeting made it 
impossible for many of our secondary-school 
teachers to attend since their schools were 
still in session. We missed many of our old 
friends this year but were glad to greet new 
ones. 

Let’s begin concentrating on our next meet- 
ing, to be held in Chicago, December 26-27, 
1951! And, in the meanwhile, a ‘préspero afio 
nuevo’ to you all. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the As- 
sociation was held on Thursday, December 
21, 1950 from ten-thirty through twelve-thirty 
in the Gold Room of the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New Orleans. President William H. Shoemaker 
presided. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were 
distributed in mimeograph form, followed by 
detailed explanation and questions from the 
floor. Inasmuch as so much of the action 
presented from the meetings of the Executive 
Council had to do with financial matters, the 
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membership is invited to study very carefully 
the report of the actions of the Council, 
published in this issue of Hispania. Reports 
accepted 


The detailed report containing recom- 
mendations sent to the Annual Meeting from 
the Executive Council was read item by item 
by the Secretary. All the items in the report 
following lengthy discussion, were adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions made ite 
report, published elsewhere in this issue. Re- 
port adopted. 








The retiring President of the Association 
made a brief report to the membership. He 
referred to the invitation of the Republic of 
Cuba that the United States send two dele- 
gates representing the Association on the oc- 
casion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
public school system in Cuba. He reported 
that the Executive Council had been polled as 
to its choices for delegates and that Miss 
Elsie I. Jamieson and Miss Edna Babcock had 
been selected. Miss Jamieson was not able to 
accept. The first alternate, Miss Judith Staple- 
ton, is therefore representing the Association 
with Miss Babcock. Our President-elect, Miss 
Marjorie C. Johnston, is representing the 
United States Office of Education at the 
Havana meetings. 

Mr. George E. McSpadden moved that a 
letter be sent to Mrs. Aubrey F. G. Bell, 
expressing for the Association its indebtedness 
to Mr. Bell for his outstanding work in the 
field of Hispanic letters. Passed. 

Mr. Walsh suggested that Association mem- 
bers could show their appreciation to our 
Hispania advertisers by always mentioning 
Hispania when writing the publishers. 
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Miss Brady urged that members make every 
effort possible to spread information about 
our flourishing Placement Bureau. The Annual 
Meeting received with much enthusiasm her 
report on the first year’s work of the Bureau. 

Several members spoke from the floor re- 
garding the value of Hispania to our members 
and to the profession and many fine things 
were said about the able work of the Editor 
and his associates. 

The Secretary urged members to pay their 
Association dues promptly and to try to get 
others to do so, inasmuch as many are still 
unpaid. 

Mr. Walsh reported on the excellent work 
which is being done by our hustling Advertis- 
ing Manager, George T. Cushman, noting that 
advertising revenue for 1950 went a long way 
toward paying the entire expense of Hispania 
publication. 

Miss Lurline V. Simpson, Chairman of the 
Tellers, announced the new officers and coun- 
cil members who were elected for 1951. 

Graypon 8. De Lanp, 


Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions presented 
the following resolutions, which were adopted: 

The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, assembled in New 
Orleans on December 19-22, 1950 for its 
Thirty-Second Annual Meeting, expresses its 
appreciation to the hosts of the Association, 
the Galvez Chapter, for the careful prepara- 
tions made and the hospitality extended to the 
members. Particular thanks are extended to 
the Registration Committee which so capably 
lightened the burden of the Secretary and to 
all those who collaborated so unselfishly in 
presenting the Fiesta after the banquet. 

The Association thanks the General Pro- 
gram Chairman, Victor R. B. Oelschliger and 
members of the Local Committee whose care- 
ful preparations and helpfulness contributed 
immeasurably to the success of the meeting. 
Thanks are also extended to Professors Adams, 
Bull and Childers whose efforts resulted in 
the presentation of such interesting papers 
at the general sessions. 


The Association expresses its appreciation 
to the efficient Editor of Hispania, Donald D. 
Walsh, who has so ably edited the organ of 
the Association for the past two years, and 
to his excellent staff. 

The Association is grateful for the effective 
leadership of its President, William H. Shoe- 
maker, and for the untiring efforts of its able 
Secretary-Treasurer, Graydon 8S. De Land, on 
whose shoulders rest such great burdens and 
the importance of whose contribution to the 
organization is probably not sufficiently recog- 
nized 


The Association is deeply indebted to the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce and the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans for helping to make this 1950 meeting 
so enjoyable by the special courtesies they 
have extended to those in attendance. 

AaGaTHa CAVALLO 

E. K. Mapes 

C. A. Tyre, Chairman, 
Committee on Resolutions 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The first of three meetings of the Executive 
Council of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish and Portuguese was held from 
eight P.M. to twelve fifteen A.M. on Tuesday 
evening, in Room A of the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans. President William H. Shoe- 
maker presided. The other Council members 
present were: Miss Brown, Miss Cavallo, Mr. 
DeLand, Miss Johnston, Mr. Swain and Mr. 
Walsh. Miss Lurline V. Simpson of the Uni- 
versity of Washington held a proxy for Miss 
Babcock. Mr. William J. Smither held a 
proxy for Miss Leith. The President and the 
Secretary invited the following members to 
attend the meetings of the Council as proxies: 
Mr. D. Lincoln Canfield, of the Florida State 
University, for Mr. Brown; Mr. Willis Knapp 
Jones, of Miami University, for Mr. Engle- 
kirk; Miss Gladys King, Elkhart High School, 
for Miss Jamieson; Miss Agnes M. Brady, 
University of Kansas, for Mr. Wright; Mr. J. 
Wesley Childers, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, for Mr. Hamilton. Mr. 
Johnson, delayed by a late train arrival, was 
present for the later part of the meeting. 
There were therefore fifteen attending. 

The Auditing Committee was appointed: 
Mr. W. K. Jones, Chairman, Miss Gladys 
King, Mr. William J. Smither. The Resolu- 
tions Committee was also appointed: Mr. 
C. A. Tyre, Chairman, Miss Agatha Cavallo, 
Mr. E. K. Mapes. Tellers to count the ballots 
were appointed as follows: Miss Esther R. 
Brown, Miss Lurline V. Simpson, Mr. J. O. 
Swain. 

Mr. Walsh reported the need for additional 
Associate Editors, especially in the field of the 
new “Spanish World” department of His- 
pania. It was therefore: 

Voted: that upon the recommendation of the 
Editor of Hispania, the following be ap- 
pointed as Associate Editors of Hispania, 
for the three-year term 1951-53, provided 
that the proposed amendment regarding 
Associate Editors be approved by the An- 
nual Meeting: Nicholson B. Adams, D. 
Lincoln Canfield, Gerald M. Moser, Clifton 
B. McIntosh, John T. Reid, Mrs. Edith F. 
Helman. That, further, the following be 
reappointed as Associate Editors for the 
term 1951-53: A.M. Espinosa, Jr., E. H. 


Hespelt, Stephen L. Pitcher. (There are six 
continuing Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, 
Agnes M. Brady, Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Walter T. Phillips, Florence Hall Sender, 
Robert H. Williams.) That, further, Mr. 
George T. Cushman be appointed Adver- 
tising Manager for the three-year term 
1951-53. 

Voted: that the following members be recom- 
mended for election to Emeritus Member- 
ship in the Association, as provided for in 
Article III of the Constitution: J. W. Bar- 
low, retired from New York University, A. 
F. Whittem, retired from Harvard Uni- 
versity, H. C. Heaton, retired from New 
York University, Anna F. Fiebig, retired 
from the New York City school system, 
Emilia F. Bradford, retired from the George 
Washington High School, New York City, 
Katherine Lindsay, retired from the Ber- 
keley, California High School, Elsie I. 
Jamieson, retired from the Philadelphia 
school system, Maximo Iturralde, retired 
from the College of William and Mary. 

Voted: that our present delegate to the United 
Nations, Mr. Joshua Hochstein, be recom- 
mended to the Association for reappoint- 
ment in 1951. (His official title is that of 
‘observer’ for a non-governmental organiza- 
tion). The Council requested that its dele- 
gate file a written report with the Secretary 
of the Council. 

Voted: to approve to the Annual Meeting the 
proposed Amendment regarding Sustaining 
Membership in the Association. 

Voted: to approve the recommendation of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, that, beginning with 
1951, all distribution of the Association’s 
medals be centered in the office of the 
Secretary-Treasurer. An expression of 
thanks was offered to all those who have 
served as Regional Distributors in past 


years. 

Voted: to accept detailed reports submitted by 
the Secretary-Treasurer, covering Associa- 
tion transactions during 1950. 

Voted: to accept a report made by Mr. Walsh 
regarding the possibility of lowering the 
publishing costs of Hispania. The Waverly 
Press was indorsed as meeting the present 
requirements of Hispania. 
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Voted: that the Association respectfully ask 
the Florida State University to do every- 
thing in its power to furnish adequate space 
for the office, records, files and supplies of 
the Association, so that irreparable loss will 
not be sustained by the Association, due to 
the existent fire hazard to which the As- 
sociation’s records and files are at the 
present time exposed. It is assumed that it is 
advantageous to the University to have 
the headquarters of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, 
with its 4,000 members, on the campus. 
The Association would be reluctant, too, to 
feel that the headquarters should be re- 
moved elsewhere. The Association expresses 
its thanks for courtesies extended to it since 
1948, when the headquarters were moved 
from Denison University. 

Voted: to approve to the Annual Meeting the 
proposed amendment concerning the ap- 
pointment of additional Associate Editors 
for Hispania. 

A second meeting of the Executive Council 
was held in Room A of the Roosevelt Hotel 
from four to six twenty P.M. on Wednes- 
day, December 20. President Shoemaker pre- 
sided. All those present at the first meeting 
were again in attendance. 

Voted: that the Association accept the invita- 
tion of Northwestern University to hold 
our 1951 Annual Meeting in Chicago on 
December 26-27, 1951. The University is 
celebrating its Centennial during the coming 
year and was most cordial in its invitation 
to us. (The Modern Language Association 
of America has scheduled its 1951 meeting 
in Detroit, December 27-29.) It was further 
voted to meet in New York City at the 
Hotel New Yorker during Christmas week 
of 1952. The Council went on record as 
favoring a 1953 meeting in the Southwest, 
with Albuquerque or Dallas as possible 
locations. 

Voted: that honoraria of $900 each to both the 
Editor of Hispania and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association, and an honorarium 
of $200 to the Advertising Manager, be 
approved for the year 1951. 

Voted: that the Association not only highly 
approve in principle, but also sponsor a 
High School Honorary Spanish Society. Mr. 
D. Lincoln Canfield reviewed for the Coun- 
cil progress made to date in the setting up 
of such a society, especially in the schools 


of Florida. The Council recommended that 

Mr. Canfield be empowered to set up a 

group of interested members to develop 

further such a society. 

Voted: that the Council recommend to the 
Association the granting of Honorary Mem- 
bership to the following: Charles V. Aubrun, 
of the University of Bordeaux, secretary of 
the Bulletin Hispanique, and to William C. 
Atkinson, of the University of Glasgow, one 
of the most active of the British Hispanists. 
The Report of the Committee on Honorary 
Members was sent to the Council by Pro- 
fessor Robert H. Williams, its Chairman. 

Voted: to accept, with sincere thanks, a report 
made to the Council by Miss Agnes M. 
Brady, Director of the Association’s Place- 
ment Bureau. Her report, which justified in 
full the setting up of the Bureau in February 
of 1950, was to be read in the Annual 
Meeting, and will be published in Hispania. 

Voted: that an honorarium of $100 for 1950 be 
granted to Miss Brady, and that for 1951, 
an honorarium of $250 be granted her, both 
sums to be taken from profits of the Bureau. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President, the 
Editor of Hispania, and theSecretary-Treas- 
urer to the Annual Meeting be met by the 
Association, less any travel allowance re- 
ceived from any other source. - 

Voted: that expense allowances of not more 
than $50 each, less any travel allowance 
received from any other source, be met 
by the Association for those members of 
the Executive Council in attendance. 

The third and final meeting of the Council 
was held in Room A of the Hotel Roosevelt on 
Thursday, December 21 from five to six thirty 
P.M. with all members present. President- 
elect Marjorie C. Johnston announced the ap- 
pointment of two new members of the Nomi- 
nating Committee for the three-year term 
1951-53: Miss Rebecca S. Switzer of the Texas 
State College for Women and Mr. J. Wesley 
Childers of the New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany. President Johnston an- 
nounced the appointment of Professor Harvey 
L. Johnson of Northwestern University as 
the General Program Chairman for the 1951 
Annual Meetings in Chicago. The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, approved the publication of a Directory 
of the Association in May, 1951. President 
Johnston announced that the appointment of 
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Section Chairmen for the 1951 Annual Meet- man, Professor Paul Patrick Rogers, to 
ing will be made in January. have the report mimeographed and sent to 
Voted: to receive a report from the Associa- each member of the 1951 Executive Council 
tion’s Committee on Standards for Quali- for study. Action on the report was deferred, 
fication. The report arrived too late for as a great deal of time will be required to 





possible consideration at the Annual Meet- examine the report’s recommendations. 
ing. The Council asked that the retiring Graypon 8S. De Lanp, 
President request the Committee’s Chair- Secretary 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
PERIOD: NOVEMBER 22, 1949-DECEMBER 9, 1950 


Balance as of November 22, 1949: 
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Office supplies and equipment................... cece eeees 195.12 
Advertising manager’s expenses... .............0. 0000s eeee 177.44 
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Miscellaneous expenses 


Actual Balance, as of December 9, 1950 


Distribution: 


War Bonds, Series “F’’, Cost Value 
Building and Loan account #6956 
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EE on eincagderenn cans teuyes anal iis aeons 


Summary: 


On hand, November 22, 1949 


Receipts, 1950 


Expenses, 1950 


On hand, December 9, 1950 
On hand, November 22, 1949 


Increase in cash 
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MEMBERSHIP FIGURES (YEAR-END COMPARISONS) 


Active 

Life 

Annual 
Emeritus 
Libraries 
Honorary 
Exch. and Comp. 





December 9, 1950 


New members secured during the year 
numbered more than 700, so that we are able 
to show a continued net gain. However, per- 
haps the greatest problem facing our Associa- 
tion, as well as the other language groups, is 


1941 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
40 40 39 39 37 
1858 2018 2479 2575 2840 
7 

336 374 427 472 517 
34 33 31 30 39 
2268 2465 2976 3116 3440 


GAIN AND LOSS 


| 


| 


344.08 
$15,801.22 
hoveeabunes $6 , 298 .93 
$2,479.00 
55.02 
3,764.91 
$6 , 298.93 
$3,919.71 
18,180.44 
$22,100.15 
15,801.22 
6,298.93 
3,919.71 
$2,379.22 
1947 1948 1949 1950 
40 45 52 57 
2967 2974 3009 3108 
7 11 16 19 
562 568 569 583 
36 40 40 40 
15 23 
3612 3638 3701 3830 
3701 
588 
3113 
717 
3830 


the great number who for different reasons 
drop their Association membership each year. 
A large portion of the work in the Secretary’s 
office is devoted to a continuous membership 
campaign. Perhaps as many as a thousand 
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sample copies of Hispanta have each year 
been sent to names selected from our ‘pros- 
pect file,’ and there have been constant follow- 
up reminders sent to many hundreds of teach- 
ers of Spanish. It is safe to say that without 
this perpetual canvassing of the ‘prospect 
file’ of some 4500 names, along with the 
efforts made to induce those in the former 
member or ‘morgue’ file, some 2,000 (!) to 
renew memberships, it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to continue to 
show our net gains in membership. It should 
be obvious that a great deal of clerical work is 
necessary for this type of work. 
During the year four members have paid for 
Life Membership: 
Agatha Cavallo 
Ralph Edward Dimmick 
J. Fannin King 
George F. Nachtrab 
¥ Acknowledgement, with thanks, is made of 
special gifts as Sustaining Members of the 
Association. This list includes those who con- 
tributed subsequent to the initial list which 
was printed in the February 1950 issue of 
HISPANIA. 
F. Dewey Amner 
C. Cleland Harris 
Lucy G. Harris 
Heberto Lacayo 
John Kenneth Leslie 


Victor R. B. Oelschliger 
Leavitt O. Wright 

Notice of the death of five members of the 

Association has been received during the year: 
Clarence Harvey Mills, Sr. 
Hermann C. P. Mueller 
Marshall E. Nunn 
José Sanchez Trincado 
George W. Umphrey 

We hope that the Directory and Member- 
ship List, published in May 1950, has proved 
to be a valuable service rendered by your 
Association. Financed largely by advertising, 
it is hoped that it can appear each year. 

Our sights for 1951 are set for a member- 
ship of 5000, which would represent perhaps 
about one-half of the eligible members of the 
profession. There are many school systems 
and many colleges and universities with only 
a handful, and sometimes not a single, member 
in A.A.T.S.P.! The Secretary’s office will prob- 
ably have to continue to carry on the bulk of 
the membership work, but every member has 
a responsibility too. Thanks are due to the 
many members and chapters who have done 
such good work during the year to increase the 


membership. 

December 9, 1950 
Respectfully submitted, 
Graypon 8. DeLanp, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 
February 1, 1950 to December 1, 1950 


I. Receipts: 101 registrations at $5.00... .. 
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A. Initial Office Supplies and Advertising 
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2. The Modern Language Journal 


2 Ads—March, April, 1950....... 
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B. Clerical help 


1. Filing and typing................ 
2. Addressing envelopes............ 
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. Study of Registrants: 


A. Geographical Distribution 
The 101 registrations are from thirty-two states, two territories, and three 
foreign countries. 
B. Placements 
Number enrolled for 1951 
Incomplete Enrollments 
Actual Placements 


. AATSP Membership 
Joined AATSP in 1950 
Already members of AATSP 
No accurate information 


. Estimated Cost to the Bureau for Each Person Enrolled: 
nd Bins oon ktelbnibedi'sny'bae$ne he ees ia 08 06 6.00 pre 68 
4 covers for folders 
stamps 
make-up of folder (time) 
av. of 5 letters to each plus postage 


. Future Needs of the Bureau 


Imperative: to let university department chairmen, college deans, and public school 
superintendents know that the Bureau can help them. 





“YO SOLO” AND “TODOS A UNA” 


Wiit1am H. SHOEMAKER 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


Something of the appropriateness of 
our meeting in this incomparable city of 
New Orleans has long been plain to all.* 
It is perhaps coincidental that this year 
of 1950 is the centenary both of the re- 
building of the great cathedral in Jack- 
son Square which we have all been visiting 
these past few days and of the death of 
one of this city’s great early benefactors 
to education, John McDonogh, to whose 
bequest a hundred years ago New Orleans 
owed some thirty school buildings. But 
as we stroll about the old part of this city 
and become acquainted with it, we note 
the indelible impress of Spanish civiliza- 
tion not only in the famous Cabildo and 
the streets bearing the names of Louisi- 
ana’s Spanish governors but also in in- 
numerable architectural and ornamental 
features that strike the eye: the stuccoed 
walls and iron lattices, the huge locks and 
hinges, the arches and gratings, balconies 
and celostas, inner patios, urns and basins, 
fountains, and statues peeping through 
vines and shrubs. 

But the réle of Spain during her nearly 
forty years’ dominion in this land and 
through the rule of Louisiana’s nine Span- 
ish governors is of much deeper signifi- 
cance than now meets the eye. Though 
silent and hidden it is vital testimony to 
the wisdom of Spain’s colonial policy here. 
For, if the foreign European air of this 
city seems predominantly French, this is 
in large part owing to the government 
Spain established here. Not only did the 
Spanish government recognize the pri- 
ority and deep roots of French mores, 
but it made no attempt to change the 
institutions it found, choosing rather to 


* Presidential address read at the Thirty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the AATSP, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, December 20-22, 1950. 


build constructively upon them. Spain’s 
adaptability and adaptation to pre-exist- 
ing colonial conditions has long been over- 
looked or unduly minimized by independ- 
ence-minded patriots throughout the 
Americas and by over-long cultivation of 
the leyenda negra. If Louisiana provides 
an extreme example of that adaptability, 
it may well be explained by a sort of 
spiritual kinship quite different from that 
of the non-Christian Indian civilizations 
found elsewhere and the coupling of this 
with the demonstrated loyalty of Spain’s 
new subjects. If adaptation on the part 
of the Spanish government was not 
unique in Louisiana, one very important 
feature of her colonial rule here was. This 
was the break from the commercial ex- 
clusiveness of mercantilist theory and 
practice in force elsewhere. From the be- 
ginning and in the brief but stern rule of 
O’Reilly, although trade was, as through- 
out Spain’s empire, limited to Spanish 
ships and forbidden with both foreign 
and Spanish colonial ports, an exception 
was made of the city and port of Havana. 
O’Reilly himself, not fully in sympathy 
with mercantilism, recommended free 
trade in certain specified commodities be- 
tween Louisiana and Havana; this recom- 
mendation Captain General Bucareli of 
Cuba endorsed and the court accepted. 
The greatest of Spain’s nine governors 
of Louisiana was the young hero whose 
name so fittingly graces our host today, 
the Galvez Chapter of this Association. 
The governorship of Bernardo de Galvez 
was responsible for the extension of free 
trade for Louisiana to France and the 
French West Indies and also to Yucatdn 
as well as the reduction of the export tax 
to two per cent. Later, in 1794, New Or- 
leans was made a free port of deposit for 
the trade of the United States west of the 
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Appalachians. Not only in the area of 
commercial relations but also in a mili- 
tary and political way, we Americans of 
the United States owe a debt of gratitude 
to the intelligent, decisive, and unhesi- 
tating action of governor Galvez during 
the American Revolution. His capture of 
Manchac to the North and Baton Rouge 
and Natchez along the river and his con- 
quest of Mobile and especially Pensacola 
on the Gulf during the years of 1779-81 
not only recovered the Floridas for Spain 
and won for Galvez “the distinction of 
gaining for Spain her maximum territorial 
extent in North America’’; these victories 
also “inclined England toward greater 
generosity to the United States with re- 
spect to the Trans-Allegheny West,’ rep- 
resenting a significant aid both during 
and after the War. In all this there is no 
evidence that Galvez was motivated by 
anything but the high ideal of service to 
his master, King Carlos III of Spain; 
certainly, this was the dominant motive. 
Still, one can but see in much of this also 
the adaptability of a policy and the en- 
lightenment of its executive officer. Par- 
ticularly in the commercial policy, Galvez 
and other governors were able to identify 
the welfare of the people under their rule 
with the proper and good paternal ends 
of their royal sire. When GAlvez died in 
1886, at the age of thirty-eight, he was 
Viceroy of New Spain, but with a juris- 
diction wider than that of any predecessor, 
for it included Cuba and also retained the 
Floridas and Louisiana. Recent scholar- 
ship rejects the suspicions that Galvez 
was encouraging the Mexicans to inde- 
pendence, but there is abundant evidence 
of the King’s favor in his promotion to 
Lieutenant General, the large advance in 
salary, the elevation to the nobility with 
the title of conde and a heroic coat of 
arms, and the new assignments with ever 
greater responsibility. In any case, there 
is no doubt that Galvez was held simul- 
taneously, as one scholar cautiously puts 
it, “in popular esteem and royal approba- 
tion.” It would be hard to find a Hispanic 


figure around whom the members of this 
Association—Spanish and Spanish-Ameri- 
gan as well as Anglo-American, with the 
causes we represent and with whatever 
ideological differences—could more unre- 
servedly rally and more warmly unite. 


The facts and figures relevant to the 
present state of the Association, with all 
appropriate interpretative commentary, 
have been presented in the Business 
Meeting. As you well know, the real work 
of our organization is done by many in- 
dividuals, but most especially by the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and such assistance as 
he can commandeer, by our committee 
members reporting through their chair- 
men, by the Editor of Hispania and his 
staff of Associates, and by the Chapter 
Adviser and her several communicants 
reporting the activities of individuals and 
member groups. As you have well seen, 
there is very little left for the president to 
do, and any words of his regarding our 
corporate condition would lean entirely 
on the detailed information of those who 
really know and have already so reported 
and would constitute a gratuitous act of 
supererogation. 

Three special reasons for genuine satis- 
faction on the part of us members of the 
AATSP, although they are not news to 
you, do nevertheless seem to call for spe- 
cial mention and recognition here. One is 
the revitalization of Hispania by the 
prompt action and under the energetic 
leadership of Donald D. Walsh. At a 
time when the Association was beginning 
to lose members and suffer the uncon- 
cealed displeasure of even the most loyal 
on account of the long and serious inter- 
ruption of regular publication, Mr. Walsh 
took over the reins of editorship and 
speedily reestablished normal conditions. 
He also conducted a wide survey of opin- 
ion among the membership on the charac- 
ter and contents of our journal. We 
cannot but applaud most fervently both 
the effort to make Hispania genuinely an 
organ representing and expressing the As- 
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sociation and the success, remarkable 
even this soon, of that effort. The savior 
of HisPANIA is doing not only an efficient 
salvaging job but is building an ever 
stronger means of service and inner com- 
munication among the membership of this 
Association. Another special reason for 
satisfaction is the successful establishment 
during the past year of the Placement 
Bureau. You have heard the statistical 
facts of the first months of operation 
from the Director herself. There is no 
doubt that the effectiveness of this new 
service to the membership will grow 
steadily as members and appointive offi- 
cers rely increasingly upon it. To the 
energy and selfless devotion of Miss Brady 
we owe a very great, if imponderable, 
debt of gratitude. A third reason for spe- 
cial satisfaction is the inclusion of our 
Association by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in the invitation of the Minister of 
Education in Cuba to visit that country 
during the Christmas holidays now com- 
mencing. The invitation for the two-week 
visit was extended in commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the public school system in Cuba 
and in appreciation of the gesture of good 
will made by the United States in 1900, 
when on our invitation a group of 1450 
Cuban public school teachers came to 
this country to attend a special summer 
institute in Education at Harvard. This 
Association is glad not only to be included 
in the present invitation but to be so 
well represented in the person of our dele- 
gates: Miss Edna E. Babcock and Miss 
Judith M. Stapleton. 

It seems appropriate at such a time as 
this to take a panoramic look at our work 
as teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, in 
order to see if possible where and how we 
stand. We live, we are repeatedly re- 
minded, in a period of change, of transi- 
tion, of shifting standards, of unstable 
values, of moral irresponsibility. Unset- 
tling and disturbing, this complex con- 
dition, so variously described, is not 


wholly bad. As we are constantly chal- 
lenged to justify what we are doing and 
the ways we have been trying to do it, at 
the same time greater opportunity is 
opening up steadily in new and hitherto 
closed areas, with new or hitherto unavail- 
able methods. Spanish in the grade 
schools and junior high schools is no nov- 
elty in some parts of the country; in 
others it is just getting under way, but 
with such evident success as to make one 
a bit dizzy. Witness the reports in Mr. 
Pitcher’s new department in Hispania. 
In my own state, besides the very success- 
ful experiment in Lawrence, directed by 
Miss Brady, three other towns, Beloit, 
Garden City, and Plainville, reported 
grade-school or junior-high-school experi- 
ments this fall. The volunteer missionary 
work of such concerned and dedicated 
individuals as Mrs. Laura Kinsey, espe- 
cially among P.T.A., Civic Club, and 
other groups not professional in the edu- 
cational field, is of intangible but indubi- 
table value. This expanding opportunity 
embodies its own dangers, which few of 
us will fail to recognize: especially, the 
danger of incompetent teaching, indeed of 
any teaching that is less than highly ex- 
pert; and the danger of failing to provide 
continuing opportunity for the children 
whose study of Spanish has begun so 
successfully. 

In two notable ways, among several, 
Spanish has expanded in the colleges and 
universities. One is the establishment of 
area programs and area majors, in which 
study of the Spanish language is combined 
with other studies: Geography, History, 
Government, Law, Anthropology, Art, 
Music and others, sometimes including 
Literature. The aim of such area programs, 
not unknown before the recent war but 
greatly stimulated by the ASTP and other 
military educational courses, is broadly 
cultural but with so strong a focus on one 
area of the world that the student will 
emerge from the program something of 
an expert. The other notable advance is 
in the Graduate Schools, where to an 
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increasing degree Spanish is being ac- 
cepted as a substitute for French or Ger- 
man to satisfy the language requirement 
for the Ph.D. degree. This new flexibility 
in Ph.D. requirements corresponds of 
course to the slow but, at last, convinced 
recognition of the value and usefulness of 
the Spanish language as a research tool, 
recognition that scholars in Spain and 
Spanish America are writing and pub- 
lishing studies in the many fields of in- 
tellectual cultivation from Astronomy to 
Zoology that cannot properly be over- 
looked. 

Among the new pedagogical methods 
and devices to which we are all alert, the 
development in the adaptability of cer- 
tain audio-visual aids is notable. The use- 
fulness of films and wire recordings in 
language learning has long been recog- 
nized, but each of these types of material 
aid seemed to present very genuine peda- 
gogical problems. The films, even with 
such excellent sound accompaniment, for 
example, as those issued by the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, and interesting and 
stimulating as they are in themselves, 
have not lent themselves readily to inte- 
gration into a course of study, nor do 
they seem as yet to have become a course 
of study themselves. Recordings, on the 
other hand, used together with a manual, 
have long been available. They have been 
widely used for private study without a 
teacher. But, generally speaking, the use- 
fulness that recordings might have as an 
integral part of a school or college course 
was overlooked until a very few years 
ago. Louisiana State University was, I 
believe, the first pioneering institution to 
put the facilities of foreign-language re- 
cordings at the disposal of all its students 
of Spanish and other modern languages 
and to incorporate them systematically 
into the courses of language study. The 
facilities of Georgetown University for 
this kind of language study are doubtless 
the most popularly known through the 
pictorial article in Life last year.* Among 
the newcomers are the University of Ne- 


braska (1949) and my own University of 
Kansas (1950). By the use of wire and 
tape recorders, it is now possible to supply 
students—singly or in class-size groups— 
with exactly the kind and amount of for- 
eign language material desired. The 
teacher records his own voice or that of a 
native speaker and the students can hear 
it over and over. By operating every 
machine from a central control booth and 
“piping” the sound out via a system of 
switches to booths equipped with ear- 
phones, the necessity of making multiple 
copies is eliminated, breakage and exhaus- 
tion of the equipment as well as its origi- 
nal amount is minimized, and general 
oversight of students’ activities is possible 
at all times by a responsible person. Stu- 
dent recordings, by individuals or by 
groups, can also be made. The flexibility 
of the equipment is great; the initial cost 
is considerable but maintenance costs are 
small. In comparison with those of a 
chemistry laboratory about which no one 
raises a question the costs would be some- 
where between peanuts and chicken feed. 
The many ways in which Sound Rooms 
may profitably be used are only gradually 
being realized. One way that has surprised 
many of us at the University of Kansas 
is the extent to which students use it 
voluntarily as a kind of oral-aural Study 
Hall. Even greater use of this kind may be 
expected in smaller educational centers 
and others, especially those where the 
opportunity for live contacts with Span- 
ish is negligible or limited. 

But if opportunities, in this unstable 
period of transition, are opening up, so 
are the pitfalls. New equipment requires 
the adaptation of old methods and the 
creation of new ones. Expert competence 
in the teaching of Spanish is ever a crying 
need, the lack of it in any quarter a 
threatening danger to all. Two desiderata 
of this Association might well be the adop- 
tion of a plan for the accreditation of 
teachers of Spanish and the preparation 
of a syllabus for teachers—for their own 
training and re-training as well as for 
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courses of various types and levels they 
may be expected to teach. “Language for 
the Millions,” as one of our members has 
recently put it,‘ entails a differentiated 
program—at times, one might infer, so 
individualized a program as to challenge 
every piece of teaching material, every 
method and every standard of quality or 
achievement. 

In the colleges and universities, the 
elimination of any foreign language re- 
quirement for bachelor’s degrees of all 
kinds, for master’s degrees and for some 
doctor’s degrees is more than a threat; it 
is already a melancholy fact in a few 
institutions. The effects would seem to 
be unequivocally pernicious for prospec- 
tive public-school administrators in train- 
ing for their careers via a language-less 
program leading to such a degree as that 
of Doctor of Education. These people, 
who will one day hold positions of power- 
ful influence in matters of school curri- 
cula, can hardly be expected to do other 
than spread the influence of ignorance and 
obscurantism in which they themselves 
have been trained. 

The few instances of the abandonment 
of a foreign language requirement for the 
A.B. degree are just as deeply disturbing, 
for fear they may be “‘the little rift within 
the lute,/that by and by will make the 
music mute,/and ever widening slowly 
silence all.”® The reasons for this aban- 
donment seem to be, in general and per- 
haps too abrupt terms, the following— 
separately and in combination: 1) a 
foreign language is too difficult; 2) unless 
it is studied for a very long time, the skill 
acquired is useless and therefore insignifi- 
cant; and 3) the time wasted in foreign 
language study is better spent in other 
ways, these ways being of two general 
types—disciplinary study in the exact sci- 
ences, including mathematics and logic, 
and so-called broadening study of foreign 
cultures in English. On the most ideal 
level proponents of this movement are 
sensitively and painfully aware of the 
chaotic, atomistic disintegration charac- 


teristic of our times, of the need both for 
a new integration and for a broader com- 
prehensiveness. The first has led to the 
adoption of various programs of so-called 
“general education’”—from a battery of 
courses of study, to departments, divi- 
sions, and even schools. The second has 
given birth to college courses taught by 
professors who simply do not adequately 
know what they are talking about— 
courses, for example, in which Russian 
civilization is intrepidly interpreted by 
colleagues who have never been in Russia 
and know not a word of Russian. Both 
tendencies betray a pitiful search for the 
quick and patent cure of nostrums. Even 
when the dilemma is recognized, these 
doctors of our times seem not to know 
how wide and lethal can be the horns of 
a Miura bull. 

Those who seem least to understand the 
fundamental nature of foreign-language 
study are the social scientists. Apart from 
the recognition of the effectiveness of the 
linguistic tool itself, they seem blind to 
the whole problem of otherness which the 
precision of language forms and equiva- 
lences reveals to the neophyte, blind in- 
deed even to the existence of such a 
problem. These people who give lip serv- 
ice to internationalism and to the growing 
importance of our American réle in the 
international affairs of One World are 
found among the chief proponents of 
plans and programs that would permit 
graduates to be sent out from Liberal Arts 
Colleges into the professions and into im- 
portant positions in our national life with- 
out any study of any foreign language. 
Not only is this the crime of laissez-faire 
perpetrated against the very youths who 
deserve to be guided and equipped with 
at least the minimum means for their own 
ultimate free choice, but it is in effect a 
crime against the nation, a move toward 
the kind of national isolationism that is 
the most impotent and helpless as well 
as the most dangerous and inexcusable— 
ignorance. 

The long and unrelenting battle so ably 
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waged by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, 
especially during his editorship of His- 
PANIA, needs to be continued by us all, in 
every quarter, and against the new as 
well as the old enemies. The Chapters of 
this Association might well take signifi- 
cant part in this conflict. Just as they 
have long sought, each within its area, to 
achieve continuity of Spanish instruction 
in the high-school and college sequence— 
now being extended into junior high and 
grade schools—the Chapters could now 
also venture boldly into the vineyard of 
college policy and politics. Local studies, 
individual articles, group reports, public 
meetings and close working with the 
Unesco Organization are a few ways in 
which constructive results might be 
achieved. At the same time college de- 
partments could well adapt themselves to 
new pedagogical aids and to as wide a 
variety of programs as their particular 
resources permit. 

One comparatively new danger now 
confronting teachers of Spanish is unique 
in deserving our unqualified and enthu- 
siastic approval—the huge government 
program of Fulbright scholarships, which 
for twenty years will enable top students 
to spend an academic year abroad in 
graduate study. The prospect to which 
boys and girls in school and college may 
now look forward has already served as a 
powerful stimulus to foreign-language 
study. But unhappily for us, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Latin American countries 
are not included in the program, based 
as it is on money balances due the United 
States for materials shipped abroad in 
connection with the recent war and which 
the foreign nations are buying by pay- 
ments in their own currencies, in part to 
American students. This is a blow to 
Spanish studies, indirect and uninten- 
tional, but nevertheless a blow, which is 
met only in a small way by the exchange 
program with Latin America sponsored 
and administered by the U.S. Office of 
Education and by the newly announced 





Mexican government program of twenty- 
five scholarships under the care of the 
Institute of International Education. 
Both these opportunities are excellent, 
and we are duly appreciative; but they 
are, by comparison with the Fulbright 
program and with what is needed and 
could be used, a mere drop in the bucket. 
Rarely has the opportunity for a bene- 
factor been so clear, open and unmis- 
takable. Persons of means who are 
interested in fostering intelligent and cor- 
dial inter-American relations and who are 
internationally minded also so far as 
Spain and Portugal are concerned should 
be encouraged to establish scholarships 
making study in Spanish and Portuguese- 
speaking lands possible to young men and 
women of high qualifications. 

One final danger to our work and our 
cause needs to be mentioned because we 
ourselves are often and with the very 
best intentions guilty of contributing to 
it. Bluntly put, this danger is the vir- 
tual abandonment of Spain. The recent 
Spanish civil war created such bitterness 
that, as in the explicit decision of one 
serious group of scholars,* there seems to 
have arisen a general agreement to avoid 
discussion, that is, consideration, of the 
problem of Spain, the problem of being a 
Spaniard as felt so grimly by the genera- 
tion of ’98, the problems of world sig- 
nificance which Spain’s experience so viv- 
idly illustrates. Spain’s war was widely 
viewed as significant to Europe and the 
world, as a foretaste of the larger conflict 
in which we were all vitally engaged. 
While there is no unanimity in evaluating 
the underlying issues in Spain’s tragic 
struggle, the nature of the issues is, as 
was recognized a decade ago, deeply fun- 
damental; it is also accessible to students 
and teachers of Spain, her language and 
her culture as to no other group of in- 
dividuals in this country. Are we to avoid 
them because they are unpleasant and 
because agreement in evaluation seems 
remote? Are we to continue to bury our 
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heads like the ostrich? The very fact that 
sides are vehemently taken by us and 
other less qualified foreigners as well as 
by Spaniards themselves bears witness to 
the vitality of the issues. 

Here, it seems to me, lies the greatest 
opportunity we have had in at least a 
century to interpret Spain’s civilization 
and condition in its vivid relevance to 
the so-called ‘Great Tradition,” from 
which, as Laurence A. Wilkins said over 
thirty years ago in addressing this Asso- 
ciation, Spain has by “tradition plus sheer 
neglect’” been excluded. This exclusion is 
one of the negative forms of the leyenda 
negra itself. It is time we challenged the 
simplified filiation by which some trace 
contemporary civilization both in Europe 
and in America back to Rome and Greece 
by way of England, France, and Italy, 
with a tributary stream from Germany. 
It is high time that we present more 
than the picturesque features of Hispanic 
civilization and show insistently that in 
knowing the past as in knowing the pres- 
ent some of our most important lessons 
are to be learned through Hispania. 
Within the frame of western civilization, 
her réle is unique as the crossroads, often 
the battleground, of conflicting civiliza- 
tions—Christian and Moslem, European 
and Indian, European and American—or 
of conflicting concepts of ideal civiliza- 
tion: the unity of Church and State versus 
their separation, the Counter Reforma- 
tion versus the Reformation, the authori- 
tarian attitude versus the rational and 
the experimental, aristocratic and theo- 
cratic absolutism versus democratic rela- 
tivism. The solution of these issues has 
been and still is undeniably important, 
but of more basic importance is an under- 
standing of them. And both contemporary 
and old Spain illuminate as few other 
civilizations do the analogous problems of 
our own chaotic time of transition in the 
rest of the western world. 

If we of the AATSP have many rea- 
sons for satisfaction, the dangers and 


problems now before us are not only not 
fewer but, some of them, more subtle and 
more complex, more difficult of solution. 
There is much for us to do along the 
entire vast front of our activities. Some 
things can be done best or indeed only by 
group action, but most of them rest on 
the initiative, courage, and energy of all 
of us as individuals. The greatest single 
achievement of Bernardo de Galvez was 
his success in forcing entry into Pensacola 
Bay and in the subsequent triumph which 
this entry made possible. In the face of 
the Spanish Navy’s reluctance, due to 
ignorance of the channel, lack of pilots, 
and exposure to fire from Fort Barrancas 
Coloradas, Galvez went ahead alone in 
the brig “Gdlveztown.” The other ships, 
both large and small, followed his bold 
leadership and a glorious victory ensued. 
For this his King accorded him the lofti- 
est of his many honors. ““To perpetuate 
for posterity,’ reads the royal order, ‘the 
memory of the heroic action in which 
you alone forced the entrance of the bay, 
you may place as the crest on your coat 
of arms the brig Gdlveztown with the 
motto Yo solo.’ 

This Association serves no royal master 
and receives no royal recognition and re- 
ward. We have given ourselves a motto 
which might seem to be somewhat at 
variance with that of Gdlvez. But it is a 
matter of emphasis. The successful reali- 
zation of Todos a una requires innumer- 
able individual acts and achievements. To 
those individuals singled out earlier for 
special mention could and should be ad- 
ded many, many others who carry for- 
ward our professional work and the 
fortunes of this Association. If we had a 
royal patron, he would certainly have 
awarded the “Yo solo” distinction many, 
many times in the years since 1917. To 
join that devoted group of workers let us 
all aspire, and each with his just title to 
“Yo solo” earn the right to participate 
actively and genuinely in Todos a una. 
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LA PRODUCCION TEATRAL DE JACINTO BENAVENTE 
DESDE 1920 


JerR6énIMO MALLO 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Cuando se cita a Benavente en presen- 
cia de personas que no siguen muy de 
cerca el movimiento literario de Espafia, 
suele haber alguna que, sorprendida, pre- 
gunta: “¢Pero todavia vive y escribe 
Benavente?”* Uno de los mejores escri- 
tores de la Espafia actual, Gregorio Mara- 
fién, refiriéndose a la prematura muerte 
de Garcilaso de la Vega, dice que la mayor 
desgracia de un poeta es llegar a viejo, 
lo cual puede aplicarse también a los 
grandes escritores en prosa que como 
Benavente, sin comprender los efectos de 
su irremediable decadencia literaria, si- 
guen escribiendo porque ésta ha sido la 
actividad de toda su vida. 

La longevidad de don Jacinto—84 afios 
—le ha permitido desarrollar una larga 
y fecunda carrera literaria, que pasa ya 
del medio siglo. En ella pueden distin- 
guirse dos periodos bien definidos: el pri- 
mer cuarto de siglo, que fué el de las 
obras magnificas y el de sus grandes triun- 
fos; y el segundo cuarto de siglo, en que 
los aciertos estuvieron en minoria y no 
produjo una sola obra genial. Debo decir 
por anticipado que, en mi opinién, Bena- 
vente es el mds grande de los escritores 
del teatro espafiol posteriores al siglo de 
oro; que ninguno de los dramaturgos y 
comedidégrafos de principios del siglo xx, 
con excepcién de Galdés, ha producido 
obras de un mérito comparable al de las 
de Benavente; y que los autores mds 
aplaudidos de la Espafia de hoy son pig- 
meos literarios al lado del ilustre octo- 
genario. Las obras del segundo cuarto de 
siglo de la carrera teatral de don Jacinto 
son notoriamente inferiores, en conjunto, 





* A paper read at the Thirty-Second Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, December 20-22, 1950. 
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a las del primero, pero hay entre ellas, no 
obstante, algunas que podrian por si solas 
servir de base a la reputacién y al pres- 
tigio de un escritor menos notable que el 
gran comedidgrafo, laureado con el Pre- 
mio Nobel de Literatura en 1922. 

El] primer periodo, 1894-1919, fué el de 
los aciertos geniales y el de los éxitos 
indiscutibles. La linea parabdlica de su 
produccién escénica va subiendo desde 
El nido ajeno y Gente conocida, para al- 
canzar sucesivamente alturas como las 
de La comida de las fieras, Lo cursi, La 
gobernadora, La noche del sdbado, El dra- 
gon de fuego, La princesa Bebé, Rosas de 
otofio, Los malhechores del bien, Mds fuerte 
que el amor, y culminar en la maravilla de 
Los intereses creados, sostenerse a un nivel 
algo inferior en Sefiora ama, y ya més 
abajo en La fuerza bruta, Por las nubes y 
La escuela de las princesas. Un critico 
londinense, Lennox Robinson, ha dicho 
de Benavente en The Observer (1924): 
“No vacilo en declarar que hoy no hay 
en toda Europa dramaturgo tan perfecto 
y acabado como Benavente. Otros son 
mas c4lidos y humanos, més inquietan- 
tes, como Pirandello, o dan lugar a ma- 
yores controversias, como nuestro Shaw; 
pero ninguno supera ni iguala a Bena- 
vente en acabamiento y perfeccién.” La 
malquerida sefiala, a mi juicio de manera 
notoria, el principio de su decadencia, que 
sigue en las obras posteriores hasta La 
ciudad alegre y confiada, ‘segunda parte 
de Los intereses creados,’”’ demostrativa de 
que, salvo en el Quijote, “nunca segundas 
partes fueron buenas.” El] resto de la 
produccién hasta 1919 puede calificarse 
de mediocre dentro de los niveles del 
teatro de Benavente. 

Esta gloriosa pardbola de veinticinco 








afios de autor teatral ha sido magistral- 
mente estudiada en un breve pero sus- 
tancioso libro de Federico de Onis,! 
publicado en 1923 como recuerdo de la 
visita que hizo don Jacinto al Instituto 
de las Espafias en Nueva York. Pero de 
las obras de Benavente posteriores a 1919 
apenas se habla en los Estados Unidos, 
y este silencio es lo que produce al 
ptblico poco informado la impresién de 
que el gran comedidégrafo espafiol ha pa- 
sado ya definitivamente a la historia. 

No me parece justo este olvido. Cierto 
que el Benavente del segundo cuarto de 
siglo es muy inferior al del primero, que 
sus comedias estrenadas en 1948—a los 
82 afios—tienen poco valor, que una parte 
de su colaboracién periodistica reciente 
es deplorable por las ideas y sentimientos 
que la inspiran y demuestra una espantosa 
decadencia senil que causa verdadero do- 
lor a quienes admiramos su extensa y 
valiosa labor literaria, pero con todo y a 
pesar de todo el autor de tantas obras 
que han dado gloria y prestigio a la es- 
cena espafiola del siglo xx merece ser 
recordado siempre entre los profesores de 
lengua y literatura. Por ello me ha pare- 
cido oportuno traer a esta Asamblea anual 
de la Asociacién un ensayo de juicio cri- 
tico de la parte de la produccién de 
Benavente menos divulgada en nuestro 
pais. Para mi, que presencié la represen- 
tacién de la mayor parte de estas obras 
hasta 1935, ha sido labor grata la de leer 
nuevamente el teatro de don Jacinto y 
redactar el breve estudio que les ofrezco. 
Aficionado toda mi vida a la literatura y 
a la representacién teatral, recuerdo con 
emocién las noches en que como brillante 
espectdculo notables actores estrenaron 
en Madrid obras de Benavente. 

En los veinticinco afios que median 
desde 1920 a 1944, ambos inclusive, es- 
trené don Jacinto cuarenta y ocho obras, 
de diferentes categorias, que suman ciento 
cuarenta y ocho actos. Su fecundidad— 
casi seis actos por afio—fué sin embargo 
menor que la de los 25 afios precedentes 
en que dié a la escena ochenta y ocho 
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obras con doscientos trece actos en total, 
0 sea nueve actos y medio como prome- 
dio. De su produccién posterior a 1944 se 
han publicado cuatro obras—doce actos— 
estrenadas en 1945, y tres obras—ocho 
actos—presentadas en 1948. Es probable 
que haya escrito algunas mds en estos 
Ultimos afios, pero sin darlas todavia a 
la imprenta. Asi el total de sus obras 
publicadas asciende a ciento cuarenta y 
tres, que suman en conjunto trescientos 
ochenta y un actos. Labor no pequefia, 
sin duda, para cincuenta y cuatro afios 
de carrera literaria. 

Los criticos han estado bastante de 
acuerdo al apreciar la obra teatral de don 
Jacinto. Se considera, en general, que sus 
mayores aciertos han sido logrados como 
escritor satirico. Asi lo reconoce Federico 
de Onis al decir que ‘“Benavente perte- 
nece a la familia de los grandes satfricos 
modernos y que sea el que quiera el 
tamafio que le asignemos o le asigne la 
posteridad, su arte se emparentar4 con 
el de Cervantes, Shakespeare y Moliere”’ 
(pig. 25). “Sus ojos—dice en la misma 
p4gina—son los de un satirico.” Suscribo 
de la manera mds rotunda este parecer, 
pues para mi Benavente tiene una altura 
excepcional sélo cuando dispara en juegos 
de prodigioso ingenio los dardos agudos 
y certeros de su espfiritu satirico, o cuando 
hace sentir en carne viva los alfilerazos de 
sus paradojas brillantes y de sus ironias 
sutiles. 

“Pero Benavente—afirma Onis—era 
mucho mds que un satfrico. Muy pronto 
la visién del autor se hace m&s amplia y 
m4s profunda y sus dramas adquieren un 
sentido m4s moral y humano. Hay en 
ellos no solamente una amena burla de 
la sociedad que nos rodea, sino el ideal de 
una sociedad mejor. Bajo el cruel satfrico 
hay un poeta lleno de ternura para todo 
lo que es débil en la humanidad, por las 
mujeres, por los nifios y por aquellos seres 
que llevan sobre si el peso del fracaso o de 
la maldad” (pag. 22). Es cierto, pero 
Benavente no raya a gran altura pulsando 
la cuerda sentimental, ni reflejando las 
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tempestades pasionales en sus dramas, ni 
analizando las profundidades de la con- 
ciencia en sus exploraciones psicoldégicas. 
En estas rutas es simplemente, y no siem- 
pre, un buen autor, pero no un gran autor. 
Precisamente porque su temperamento es- 
piritual de satirico no le permite volar 
hasta las cimas de la tragedia o del drama. 
Si algin dia en el porvenir, ya con pers- 
pectiva histérica, la critica reconoce a 
Benavente la categoria de genio, seré por 
Los intereses creados, La comida de las 
fieras, Los malhechores del bien, y aun 
quiz4 por Alfilerazos y Pepa Doncel, no 
seguramente por Una pobre mujer, ni por 
La malquerida, ni por Mds alld de la 
muerte. 

SAtira, ingenio, finura, elegancia litera- 
ria, fidelidad en los tipos humanos, exac- 
titud en los ambientes, habilidad en la 
articulacién escénica, son los principales 
caracteres que enaltecen el teatro de 
Benavente. De sus defectos se ha escrito 
mucho: que gran parte de sus obras carece 
de accién, interesando al piblico no por 
lo que sucede en el escenario sino por lo 
que dicen los personajes; que emplean 
éstos a veces un lenguaje demasiado pu- 
lido para su significacién social; que 
muchos de ellos abusan del discurseo en 
largos parlamentos, con perjuicio de la 
viveza y de la propiedad del didlogo. Pero 
si no puede negarse que de tales defectos 
adolecen algunas, quiz4 bastantes, de sus 
obras, justo es reconocer que los aciertos 
y valores artisticos de muchas de ellas y 
la excelsa calidad literaria de no pocas 
neutralizan con exceso los deméritos que 
la critica sefiala. 

En el segundo cuarto de siglo de su 
labor literaria Benavente es fiel a si 
mismo. No cambia su arte, salvo las varia- 
ciones impuestas por el cardcter de las 
obras y por el transcurso del tiempo. La 
misma ironia punzante, la misma ternura 
al tratar ciertos temas, la misma habili- 
dad en el didlogo de los personajes y en 
las conversaciones generalizadas. Pero 
todo de muchos menos quilates que en 
su produccién anterior. Y con mayor re- 


lieve los defectos tan propios también de 
Benavente. 

Principia este ciclo con dos obras es- 
trenadas en 1920: Una sefiora, novela es- 
cénica, y Una pobre mujer, drama. Se 
trata de dos creaciones en cierto modo 
paralelas: dos infelices mujeres de distinta 
clase social. En la primera una dama de 
elevada posicién y en la segunda una 
humilde sirvienta son victimas de con- 
tinuadas desventuras. Sin ser culpables 
de sus infortunios, la sefiora muere en la 
miseria una noche que visitaba cierto cafe- 
tin frecuentado por gente de mala nota; 
y a la sirvienta le sucede algo peor que 
morir, tiene que seguir en la vida, pade- 
ciendo y luchando para criar a la nifia 
que habia dado a luz su hija—soltera y 
abandonada por el seductor—porque ésta 
muere al final del drama. Dos historias 
vulgares, en suma, cuya articulacién es- 
cénica no se distingue por su originalidad 
ni por su primor literario. Tal vez el 
publico las hubiera rechazado a no estar 
defendidas por el prestigio de don Jacinto 
y por el acierto de la interpretacién de 
las excelsas artistas que estrenaron estas 
obras: Margarita Xirgu en Una sefiora 
y Maria Guerrero en Una pobre mujer. 

Sigue en la edicién de las obras com- 
pletas de Benavente (8 tomos, M. Aguilar, 
Madrid) un drama en tres actos titulado 
Mds alld de la muerte. Se estrenéd en 
Buenos Aires y yo no recuerdo haber 
presenciado su representacién. Es una 
tentativa poco afortunada en relacién con 
los misterios del espiritismo y con el an4- 
lisis de ciertos impulsos de indole psico- 
p&tica y criminal. 

Lecctones de buen amor, obra en dos 
actos estrenada en abril de 1924; lejos de 
recordar al inmortal Arcipreste, es una 
comedia “blanca,” ligeramente espolvo- 
reada con un poco de sal y pimienta del 
ingenio de don Jacinto. 

Dos meses después, en junio de 1924, 
tuvo Benavente un positivo acierto con 
la presentacién de Alfilerazos. Vuelve a 
ser el gran satirico, asaeteando el proceder 
de los nticleos reaccionarios que en ciu- 
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dades y pueblos de Espafia aspiran a 
subyugar las conciencias y las conductas 
de todo el vecindario con un moderno 
feudalismo espiritual, econdédmico y polf- 
tico. Don Jacinto, que no ha sido 
reaccionario hasta su vejez, se sintid 
muchas veces preocupado por un pro- 
blema de liberacién que también plan- 
tearon otros dramaturgos: Galdés en 
Electra, Linares Rivas en La garra, y 
Rusifiol, el excelente autor catal4n, en 
El mistico. Bien conoce Benavente los 
procedimientos de las camarillas reac- 
cionarias—las mismas “‘damas de Estro- 
pajosa,”’ caricaturizadas por Viergol en 
una piececita alegre muy popular, Las 
bribonas,—que habia pintado de mano 
maestra en Los malhechores del bien. En 
Alfilerazos, don Remigio, un hombre de 
buena voluntad que vuelve de la emi- 
gracién rico y sin hijos, quiere invertir 
su fortuna en obras beneficiosas para el 
pueblo donde habia nacido, principiando 
por la construccién de una escuela. Pronto 
las ‘““damas,” con su cuenta y razén, pre- 
tenden guiarle, y don Remigio se resigna 
a la intromisién de aquellas sefioras para 
no crearse dificultades. Pero cuando, lle- 
vado de sus nobles sentimientos, ayuda 
también con su dinero a los hijos ham- 
brientos de unos obreros en huelga, la 
camarilla reaccionaria, intolerante y des- 
piadada, le declara la guerra, clavAndole 
los alfilerazos de sus desdenes y de sus 
murmuraciones en lo que m4s amaba don 
Remigio: su esposa. Los de arriba le dicen: 
“Vienes de muy abajo, no te queremos.”’ 
Los de abajo: “No te queremos, eres de 
los de arriba.” Y el fildntropo se ve obli- 
gado a trasladar su residencia a Madrid 
para vivir con sosiego de su capital es- 
terilizado en la cuenta corriente de un 
banco. Es una de las mejores obras es- 
critas por Benavente en el periodo que 
estoy examinando, y en ella brillan las 
dotes artisticas del gran comedidgrafo 
como en sus buenos tiempos. 

En el mismo afio 1924 estrené dos obras 
mas, La otra honra, donde rectifica la 
idea del honor marital del siglo de oro en 


el sentido de que no hay deshonra si el 
agraviado no consiente la infamia; y La 
virtud sospechosa, obra de gran extensién 
y desarrollo lento, que como la anterior 
no afiade gloria alguna a la que tenia bien 
ganada don Jacinto muchos afios antes 
por otras producciones teatrales. Mds in- 
geniosa es la comedia titulada Los nuevos 
yernos, donde Benavente fustiga con du- 
reza e ingenio la conducta de los hombres 
de negocios que se apartan de la moral en 
sus especulaciones. 

En 1926 estrenéd La mariposa que volé 
sobre el mar. Tuvo bastante éxito, pero 
yo lo atribuyo mds que al verdadero 
mérito de la comedia a la magnffica inter- 
pretacién de la primera actriz—Bena- 
vente se la dedicé con estas palabras: 
“A Margarita Xirgu, con la promesa de 
que ella estrenar4 mi ultima obra’’—y a 
ciertas condiciones de brillo escénico, tam- 
bién como alas de mariposa, que deslum- 
braban a los espectadores. En cuanto a 
la promesa contenida en la dedicatoria me 
parece de muy dificil cumplimiento, pues 
separa al autor de la actriz mds que la 
extensién del Atlantico—la Xirgu reside 
en Montevideo—una radical discrepancia. 

Después de algunas obras de escaso 
valor como La noche iluminada, El de- 
monio fué antes dngel y otras de menor 
cuantia, acerté de nuevo plenamente don 
Jacinto en Pepa Doncel, recibida por el 
ptblico con fervorosos aplausos al estre- 
narse y ser representada en 1928. En 
varias producciones ha manifestado Bena- 
vente su amable comprensidén y su cordial 
simpatia por la “‘magdalena” arrepentida 
que hace olvidar su pasado pecaminoso 
casAndose al fin con un hombre de elevada 
posicién que la sittia en un puesto distin- 
guido de la sociedad, donde a fuerza de 
talento, ejemplar conducta y uso esplén- 
dido de sus riquezas logra al fin ser admi- 
tida y atin estimada. Tal es el caso de 
Pepa Doncel, figura simp4tica por su po- 
deroso relieve al destacarse sobre la mez- 
quindad espiritual de gentes que se tienen 
por distinguidas. Benavente fustiga im- 
placable a esa sociedad reaccionaria, in- 
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moral e hipdécrita que se rinde ante el 
dinero que les da para sus “empresas” 
de caridad aquella mujer de turbia his- 
toria. Como el Alejandro de Nada menos 
que todo un hombre, la conocida novela de 
Unamuno, y como el Pepe Cruz de La 
loca de la casa, de Galdés, Pepa Doncel 
llega a pensar que todas las personas 
tienen un precio, pues no ha encontrado 
ninguna que dejara de vendérsele . . . atin 
sin darle dinero. Creo que ésta es la ultima 
gran obra de don Jacinto y la mejor de 
su segunda época, pues en ella se mani- 
fiesta plenamente su talento de comedié- 
grafo al par que su agudeza de satfrico. 
Poco valen las que le siguen inmediata- 
mente—entre las que merecen citarse 
como un poco mas interesantes Los an- 
drajos de la pirpura, De muy buena familia 
y Cuando los hijos de Eva no son hijos de 
Addn—hasta Santa Rusia, estrenada en 
octubre de 1931. El dia 14 de abril an- 
terior se habia proclamado en Espafia la 
segunda Republica, y don Jacinto, que 
no habia vacilado antes en coquetear con 
todas las tendencias pol{ticas—fué dipu- 
tado, aunque sin tomar parte en los de- 
bates, del partido de Maura en un Con- 
greso mondrquico—creyé que después de 
sus devaneos con las derechas seria pro- 
cedente un idilio con las izquierdas. Asif, 
probablemente, concibié Santa Rusia. 
Precede a la obra una “Oracién a Rusia,” 
en la que se leen, entre otras, estas fer- 
vorosas expresiones: ‘“jRusia, Santa 
Rusia, Siempre Santa! Eres admiracién 
del mundo, espanto, odio tal vez. Reden- 
tora de ti misma, tti misma te clavaste en 
la cruz porque esperabas, crefas que has 
de resucitar. Cuando todos te desconoz- 
can, cuando todos te ultrajen, cuando 
seas extrafia en todas partes, entonces 
puedes estar segura de tu verdad. iLa 
verdad! El amor no tiene mejor nombre. 
iAdmiracién y amor para estos hombres, 
aunque os parezcan brutales; admiracién 
y amor para sus odios; admiracién y amor 
para sus venganzas!... Pero, ante todo, 
jadmiracién y amor para sus suefios!”’ 
Esto escribié en 1931. Y a mi me parece 


que a don Jacinto, como a todos los débi- 
les, se le fué la mano. 

La obra tiene su accién en Londres, a 
principios de siglo. Los personajes son 
emigrados rusos que han hufdo del terro- 
rismo blanco de los zares y que, con- 
spirando siempre, suefian con volver a la 
patria cuando puedan poner fin al cruel 
despotismo del imperio. Viven miserable- 
mente, perseguidos por los agentes de la 
embajada rusa, vigilados por la policia 
briténica, desconfiando de ciertos elemen- 
tos sospechosos. Benavente los presenta 
como figuras admirables, hombres y mu- 
jeres dignos de la mayor estimacién, in- 
spirados en un noble y sincero patriotismo, 
que llevan en el alma la tristeza irreme- 
diable del exilio y estén dispuestos a los 
mayores sacrificios para liberar a Rusia de 
la tirania del régimen zarista. La accién 
politica se entrelaza con una trama amo- 
rosa, por cuyos hilos se penetra mds pro- 
fundamente en los sentimientos patridti- 
cos de los protagonistas. Uno de los per- 
sonajes es Wladimiro Illitch, es decir, 
Lenin, quien aparece en la obra como un 
buen sefior idealista, que esté dedicado 
al estudio en la Biblioteca del Museo 
Britanico—como medio siglo antes lo es- 
tuvo Karl Marx—y que en una tarde da 
expansién a su sentimentalismo ensefiando 
a un grupo de nifios a cantar “La Inter- 
nacional,” ese himno proletario cuya 
musica parece propia, por su dulce melo- 
dia, para ser entonada por voces infan- 
tiles. 

Desde el punto de vista literario y en su 
articulacién escénica Santa Rusia no 
carece de vapor teatral, pero produjo 
escaso efecto sobre el publico quizé por- 
que nadie concedia mucha importancia 
a las oscilaciones pendulares del pensa- 
miento de su autor. 

La nueva legislacién republicana sugirié 
a Benavente una obra de circunstancias, 
La moral del divorcio, que ei autor clasifica 
como ‘“‘conferencia dialogada’’ y se estrend 
en noviembre de 1932. No se ataca en ella 
la ley del divorcio—que la Republica es- 
tablecié y el régimen siguiente se apresuré 








a derogar—sino que, por el contrario, se 
comenta humoristicamente—el ingenio es 
lo que pocas veces falta a don Jacinto— 
la posibilidad de deshacer los matrimo- 
nios, cuyo efecto moral consiste segin 
resulta de la obra en reafirmar los lazos 
contraidos a impulso de una verdadera 
afinidad y separar a los cényuges que 
nunca debieron unirse. 

En el afio siguiente se estrendé El rival 
de su mujer, obra en que Benavente trata 
de analizar sentimientos sutiles mediante 
la presentacién de tipos humanos y situa- 
ciones que resultan completamente falsos. 
Ni el ptblico del teatro ni el lector de la 
comedia llegan a interesarse por una ac- 
cién que parece desde luego artificial y 
en cuyo desarrollo ni siquiera es brillante 
la forma literaria. 

Después de dos comedias de muy escaso 
valor, dié6 Benavente a la escena un 
drama, Ni al amor ni al mar, en enero de 
1934. Una joven, que est4é enamorada, 
renuncia facilmente a su amor y sin vacila- 
cién se casa en seguida con un médico, 
excelente persona pero demasiado viejo 
para ella. Ya casada, y a pesar de que el 
autor la presenté como mujer de elevada 
espiritualidad y recta conciencia, pronto 
engafia a su marido con el ayudante de 
éste, a quien han casado con una sobrina 
del doctor. El anciano marido lo sabe y 
tolera el adulterio, pero no asi la mujer 
del ayudante, y cuando ésta trata de 
rebelarse contra aquella monstruosa situa- 
cién, el para todos respetable doctor, su 
tio, la asesina mediante una inyeccién, 
amparandose en su calidad profesional de 
médico para que el crimen quede impune. 
En el epilogo los dos culpables, el doctor 
y su esposa, siguen viviendo juntos y 
hablan de las sublimidades del amor. Con 
todos estos absurdos Benavente demues- 
tra el dicho de que al amor y al mar no 
se les puede robar terreno porque siem- 
pre terminan por recobrarlo. 

Memorias de un madrilefio son efectiva- 
mente unas memorias dotadas de muy 
escaso interés, que con tono algo costum- 
brista y débil consistencia teatral presenté 
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Benavente en noviembre de 1934. Y des- 
pués de La novia de nieve y de No juguéis 
con esas cosas, comedias de muy poco 
valor, estrené el 13 de septiembre de 1935 
Cualquiera lo sabe, obrita que, dicho con 
toda sinceridad, es impropia de un autor 
de la categoria de Benavente. Fué ésta su 
ultima produccién anterior a la guerra. 

Cuando estallé la sublevacién militar 
contra la Republica, en julio del afio si- 
guiente, don Jacinto se hallaba en Madrid 
y quedé asi dentro de la zona dominada 
por el gobierno. Poco después, al hacerse 
peligrosa la vida en la capital del pais, 
sitiada por las tropas rebeldes, Benavente, 
ya septuagenario, se trasladé a Valencia, 
donde residia entonces el gobierno repu- 
blicano. En la bella ciudad levantina se 
celebraban frecuentemente funciones tea- 
trales a beneficio de los milicianos volun- 
tarios defensores de la Reptblica, y 
cuando en ellas se representaban sus obras 
salia Benavente al escenario, como final de 
fiesta, envuelto en la bandera tricolor* 
republicana, para recibir los aplausos del 
ptiblico que lo crefa identificado con la 
misma causa politica. 

Al terminar la guerra esperé don Jacinto 
en Valencia la entrada de las tropas de 
Falange. Ni entonces los franquistas ni 
antes los republicanos causaron la menor 
molestia al ilustre comedidgrafo, digno del 
mayor respeto por su avanzada edad y por 
su obra literaria. Pero el nuevo régimen 
lo puso en entredicho, como sancién por 
sus devaneos con los republicanos, si bien 
pronto lo indulté para presentarlo como 
gran figura nacional de las letras. Bena- 
vente siguié escribiendo y después de un 
eclipse de cinco afios reaparecié en la 
escena con Lo incretble, comedia estrenada 
en octubre de 1940. Desarrolla en esta 
obra el tema de la maldad y de la male- 
dicencia de muchas personas que siempre 
dan interpretacién torcida y nefanda a 
los actos de quienes, adjustados a la moral, 
se conducen con una rectitud y limpieza 
de las que aquéllas son incapaces. Aunque 
escrita con esmero, esté algo lejos de ser 
una obra notable. En el mismo afio presenté 
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otra comedia, Aves y pdjaros, que no creo 
haya tenido éxito. El primer cuadro es un 
desahogo politico del autor, como reaccién 
de su sensibilidad impresionada por las 
recientes convulsiones nacionales, y los 
restantes son cuadros ornitolégicos que 
dificilmente han podido interesar a un 
publico moderno. 

Después, en noviembre de 1941, estrendé 
Benavente una comedia titulada...Y 
amargaba. Recuerda algunas veces aquella 
obra de sus primeros tiempos, Gente cono- 
cida, pero sin los primores de observacién, 
sin la finura de la sftira. Aqui predominan 
los trazos de caricatura vulgar en cuanto 
@ unos personajes y se nota la falta de 
vigor en la caracterizacién de aquellos 
que habrian de constituir el nervio de la 
obra. Inmediatamente, en diciembre del 
mismo afio, llevé a la escena otra comedia, 
La ultima caria. En ella hay de todo. 
Desde un comienzo que recuerda la trama 
de cierta linda opereta, El conde de Luxem- 
burgo, hasta la renunciacién mistica de un 
protagonista tolstoiano. Ambiente de ca- 
sino internacional, como en La noche del 
sdbado, y movimientos populares como 
en La ciudad alegre y confiada. A veces 
parece que la inspiracién va a elevarse 
con vuelo de Aguila, pero pronto se nota 
que las alas no permiten llegar a las 
alturas. En el tiltimo acto percibimos la 
accién como a través de un cristal em- 
pafiado. No es una obra maestra y mds 
bien podemos calificarla de obra malo- 
grada. 

La honradez de la cerradura, estrenada 
en abril de 1942, quiere decir la honradez 
de las personas que son incapaces de hacer 
saltar una cerradura o de abrirla con 
llave falsa para robar, pero que no tienen 
reparo en quedarse con lo ajeno si creen 
que pueden hacerlo sin incurrir en res- 
ponsabilidad legal. Benavente presenta un 
caso de esta indole para mostrar las con- 
secuencias morales que tal acto ilfcito 
trae consigo como sancién de la propia 
conciencia. Es una obra bien hecha, de 
excelente sentido, pero a mi juicio carece 
de teatralidad. Me parece que interesa 


mas que por lo que sucede en las tablas 
por lo que pasa dentro de los personajes, 
y asi su representacién escénica no ha de 
producir mas efecto que su lectura silen- 
ciosa. Pudo Benavente darle la forma de 
cuento y habria resultado una verdadera 
joya de este género. 

En Al fin mujer, representada por pri- 
mera vez en septiembre de 1942, trata el 
autor de poner de relieve la sensibilidad 
maternal como delicada fibra femenina, 
pero no llega a impresionar y queda asi en 
comedia de poco vuelo. La culpa es tuya, 
estrenada pocos dias después, es una 
obrita tan frivola e insignificante que no 
puedo explicarme cémo pudo perder el 
tiempo don Jacinto en escribirla. 

Creo que debe incluirse La enlutada, 
octubre de 1942, entre las peores comedias 
de Benavente. Produce la impresién de 
ser obra de uno de esos jévenes que sin 
talento ni experiencia aspiran a las glorias 
de la escena y que nunca encuentran em- 
presario de teatros dispuesto a probar 
fortuna con creaciones para las que sdélo 
la familia y los amigos intimos pueden 
tener aplausos. Fué la cuarta comedia que 
estrené en el afio, demostrando con ella 
que tanta fecundidad perjudica al valor 
de las obras. La quinta, estrenada también 
en octubre de 1942, lleva por titulo El 
demonio del teatro. FE] tema de la fascinacién 
del teatro, que a tantas personas sin aptitu- 
des para triunfar en él seduce, lo trataron 
los Quinteros en su primorosa comedia titu- 
lada La musa loca. Don Jacinto lo lleva 
al terreno francamente cémico, que no es 
precisamente el propio de su tempera- 
mento artistico y por ello logra sdélo una 
obra de mediana calidad. 

Termina la produccién de Benavente 
estrenada en el segundo cuarto de siglo de 
su actividad teatral con Los nifios perdidos 
en la selva (enero de 1944) y Don Magin 
de las Magias (marzo de 1944), obras de 
muy escasa significacién. 

Y aqui podria yo dar por terminado mi 
estudio. Pero como don Jacinto no estrené 
obras durante los afios de la guerra, me 
ha parecido oportuno examinar también, 








para completar el ciclo, las que de él se 
han publicado estrenadas en 1945 y 1948. 
No ha dado a la imprenta, que yo sepa, 
ninguna mAs. 

Poca fortuna tuvo al escribir Nieve en 
mayo, estrenada en enero de 1945. En 
abril del mismo afio se representé por 
primera vez La ciudad doliente. Se pro- 
puso el autor desflorar los misterios de la 
psicologia y de la psicopatia, olvidando 
que en el teatro no suenan bien los dis- 
cursos pseudocientificos y que no puede 
tener éxito la presentacién de tipos hu- 
manos que carecen de interés, como los 
de esta comedia. Lo mejor de ella son 
algunas perspicaces observaciones sobre 
la mentalidad de los ancianos: don Jacinto 
sabe mirarse al espejo. 

Titania, estrenada en septiembre del 
mismo afio, tampoco fué un acierto. No 
est4 mal la sAtira contra los “literatoides” 
y los “‘plumfferos’’ que en una estuipida 
egolatria desdefian a quienes no pertene- 
cen al cendculo y en general a las personas 
que no han tenido en su vida oportuni- 
dades de adquirir ilustracién leyendo 
libros, pero en esta comedia la simpatia 
que sin duda inspiran los protagonistas 
no basta para hacer de ella una obra de 
relieve literario y atractivo teatral. 

La Infanzona, estrenada dos meses des- 
pués, es un drama de mayor importancia, 
probablemente la mejor obra de Bena- 
vente posterior a la guerra. Al escribirla, 
vuelve al tema de las pasiones execrables, 
que le inspiré La malquerida. Y aqui es el 
incesto. Una pobre mujer, a quien después 
por su aparente altivez y ficticia energia 
llaman “la Infanzona,” fué victima de su 
hermano, y para ocultar las vergonzosas 
consecuencias del incesto fecundo se en- 
trega a un apuesto mozo, servidor de la 
casa, que asi fué considerado padre del 
nifio que nacié. El culpable hermano de 
“la Infanzona,” empujado por los celos 
pero invocando el supuesto agravio al 
honor de la familia, mata al joven ena- 
morado de la infeliz victima. La criatura 
que nace queda confiada al carifio de la 
hermana y del cufiado de aquél a quien se 
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creia su padre, pues sdlo “la Infanzona” 
conocia el secreto de su paternidad, y al 
ser mayor el muchacho siente un odio 
profundo por el asesino de su supuesto 
padre a la vez que una no disimulada 
aversién por “la Infanzona.” Llegan a 
estar frente a frente en un reto a muerte 
el padre y el hijo, sin saber ninguno de 
ellos cudl es el verdadero vinculo que los 
une, y entonces, para evitar una lucha 
monstruosa, es la propia “Infanzona”’ 
quien clava un pufial en el pecho de su 
hermano. Un analisis detenido encon- 
traria ciertos defectos en este drama, pero 
la obra posee sin duda vigor e intensidad 
suficientes para producir honda emocién 
al ptblico. 

En 1948 estrené don Jacinto las tres 
iltimas obras que de él se han publicado. 
Abdicacién (marzo), Divorcio de almas 
(septiembre) y Adoracién (diciembre). 
Ninguna de ellas alcanza la categoria de 
notable. En la primera se presenta la 
triste decadencia de una duquesa arrui- 
nada, que va abdicando de sus distin- 
ciones nobiliarias ante el impetu de un 
nuevo rico, negociante afortunado pero 
de turbio proceder, que se ha casado con 
su hija. En la segunda se lleva a las 
tablas la situacién matrimonial que el 
injustamente olvidado Campoamor carac- 
terizé en los conocidos versos: 


Sin el amor que encanta 

la soledad de un ermitafio espanta, 
pero es més espantosa todavia 

la soledad de dos en compaiita. 


Y en la tercera obra, un buen hombre que 
ha dedicado su amor como culto abnegado 
y silencioso a una mujer con la que se 
relaciona a diario por razén de negocios, 
llega a realizar la ilusién de convertirse 
en su esposo. Para que esta comedia no se 
pareciera demasiado a cualquier novela 
romAntica, le agregé el autor a modo de 
condimento fuerte el misterio que rodea 
la manera como perdié la vida el primer 
marido de la idolatrada sefiora. Todo se 
aclara al fin. Lo habia matado ella, pero 
en condiciones tales que ni moral ni juri- 
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dicamente le alcanzaron responsabili- 
dades. 

Tales son los juicios que me sugiere la 
lectura total de las obras de Benavente 
publicadas hasta ahora. Quiz4 parezcan 
algunos demasiado severos. Lo serian in- 
dudablemente si se tratara de un comedié- 
grafo de tercera o cuarta fila. Pero don 
Jacinto es el primer escritor del teatro 
espafiol de este siglo. Lo que en otros 
habria de considerarse un buen nivel y 
hasta un triunfo, resulta muy por debajo 
de lo que podria esperarse del autor de 
Los intereses creados. Es el Benavente de 
antes el que da el médulo para valorar al 
Benavente de ahora. Y al hacer una com- 
paracién inevitable entre el primer cuarto 
de siglo y el segundo, resalta como evi- 
dente la decadencia. En su produccién 
posterior a 1919 hay pocas obras de gran 
mérito. Predominan las mediocres y no 
faltan las de calidad tan mala que resul- 
tan impropias del insigne escritor. Cierto 
que también Lope de Vega escribié co- 
medias que no parecen frutos de su genio 
excepcional. 

Lo que mas llama la atencién en la 
decadencia de Benavente es que le afecté 
demasiado pronto. Descendié de nivel en 
una edad en que otros grandes escritores, 
como por ejemplo Cervantes, produjeron 
sus mejores obras. A los cincuenta y tan- 
tos afios se agoté casi su genio literario, 
desgracia que no puede atribuirse a falta 
de salud fisica en un hombre que ha pa- 
sado de los ochenta. 

Ha seguido sin embargo escribiendo y 
estrenando obras con una fecundidad que 
le perjudicé siempre, debida quizé al pru- 
rito de ver su nombre renovado constante- 
mente en las carteleras como gran sefior 
del teatro, escenificando precipitadamente 
los asuntos que se le ocurrian sin esperar 
la luz de una gran inspiracién. No con 
todas las obras de escaso valor ha tenido 
éxito cuando fueron estrenadas, si bien 
le ha defendido siempre del fracaso su 
inigualado prestigio de comedidgrafo y 
dramaturgo al par que la carencia de 


otras grandes figuras con las cuales pu- 
diera compardrsele. Asesinado Garcia 
Lorca en 1936 y exilado Alejandro Casona 
desde el mismo afio, desaparecieron de 
Espafia los dos tinicos escritores que en 
el ultimo cuarto de siglo habian aportado 
valores nuevos a la escena espafiola. En 
la crisis del teatro que hace tiempo sufre 
Espafia ha podido facilmente don Jacinto 
mantener su posicién estelar destacdndose 
sobre las medianfias. 

Por ello sin duda no ha querido re- 
tirarse, pues dificilmente renuncia de pro- 
pia voluntad el artista a la ofrenda 
popular de los aplausos mientras pueda 
seguir recibiendo el halago del piublico, 
y sin duda sigue experimentando gran 
satisfaccién cuando al terminar los es- 
trenos sale al escenario para inclinarse— 
ésta era la costumbre de don Jacinto— 
juntas las manos en actitud litirgica, 
como expresién de agradecimiento. 

Y aun cuando nada pueda esperar de 
él la literatura y haya sido poco lo que de 
mérito ha hecho en los tltimos veinte 
afios, es Jacinto Benavente una figura 
précer en las letras espafiolas, que man- 
tuvo el prestigio de la escena cuando la 
chabacana groseria del llamado “astra- 
c4n” amenazaba degradar el gusto del 
ptblico y que ha representado siempre 
como autor la dignidad literaria del 
teatro. 

En atencién a ello, cualesquiera que 
hayan sido sus errores y sus desaciertos, 
por encima de sus oscilaciones de criterio 
y de sus inconsecuencias ideoldgicas, olvi- 
dando ciertas actitudes y perdondndole 
injustas agresiones periodisticas, habr4 de 
reconocérsele al autor de tantas obras 
inmortales una de las mds altas jerarquias 
en el teatro espafiol. 


NOTAS 


1 Federico de Onis, Jacinto Benavente, Estudio 
literario, Instituto de las Espafias en los Es- 
tados Unidos, Nueva York, 1923. 

*A los colores tradicionales de la bandera 
mondrquica, el rojo y el amarillo, la Repdblica 
Espafiola agregé el morado, quedando asi con 
tres colores la ensefia nacional. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE 
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It has become axiomatic in present-day 
literary criticism that the last half-cen- 
tury has seen a gradual decomposition 
and final abandonment of a generally ac- 
cepted and therefore objective set of 
standards and beliefs that used to provide 
the novelist with universally understood 
symbols for the expression of his art.* 
It is a corollary that the serious novelist 
must, in the absence of a reasonably ob- 
jective truth universally accepted, create 
his own personal truth in facing what 
Daiches calls ‘a general problem of ad- 
justment to experience.” Thus even when 
Erico Verissimo seems most nearly aloof 
and objective in his work, his sense of 
personal truth may still be perceptible, 
for, after all, it is the novelist who selects 
and arranges his material, creates person- 
ages and transfers life to his pages, and 
in his manner of doing all this he reveals 
himself and his ideas, at least partially. 
Being an individual as well as a writer, 
what he sees as life and how he sees it 
will necessarily be subjective. If we admit 
these premises, as apparently we are in- 
tellectually obliged to do, it follows that, 
in order to evaluate properly the achieve- 
ment of the novelist and to comprehend 
his view of what the novel ought to be, we 
can hardly do better than to consult the 
novelist himself and his expressed attitude 
toward his craft. Verissimo has provided 
material sufficiently explicit in two of his 
books, the miscellany As méos de meu 
filho® and his penultimate novel, O resto 
é siléncio,* besides much that is implicit 
in all his novels and particularly in his 
latest, O tempo e o vento,‘ to reveal clearly 
his position in these matters. 





*A condensation of this article was read at 
the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
Association in New Orleans, December 20-22, 
1950. 


Anténio Santiago, the fictional novelist 
of O resto..., is, as I remarked some 
years ago,® a synthetic, stylized self-por- 
trait of his creator. The few differences 
of detail, being outside their common 
quality as writers, need not concern us 
here, for the literary problems of San- 
tiago are identical with those of Veris- 
simo. Of this novel, and with particular 
reference to this personage, Moysés Ve- 
llinho says: “ ... 0 romance descobre um 
motivo de natureza subjetiva. O resto é 
siléncio tem, com efeito, o sentido de 
uma justificagfio pessoal. Cansado do si- 
léncio que tem guardado dentro de seu 
mundo, o romancista resolveu falar, se 
nao com intiito autobiografico, ao menos 
para explanar seu pensamento, suas rea- 
gdes em face dos problemas que a ficcfo 
envolve. Nesse terreno, éle desdobra teo- 
rias que podem suscitar controvérsias, 
mas se recomendam pela limpidez com 
que s&io expostas, pela honestidade do 
raciocinio.’’® 

We may therefore regard Chapter 8 of 
the first part of O resto...as a passage 
in which Erico Verissimo’s attitude to- 
ward the novel and its problems is set 
forth. Replying to a questionnaire from a 
magazine, Santiago dictates to his daugh- 
ter-secretary, Nora, interpolating com- 
ments from time to time, an excellent 
device for expression of the author’s ideas. 

To the first question, “Por que es- 
creve?”, the immediate answer is “Es- 
crevo porque gosto e porque escrever é 
o meu officio,” (p. 65) but he later adds, 
only half-facetiously: ‘“Escrevo pela 


mesma razio por que uma galinha bota 
ovo. Por fatalidade bioldgica. Isto é... 
mais ou menos. Uma galinha pode dizer 
que bota ovos para salvar a humanidade 
ou por motivos politicos, sociais ou reli- 
giosos?” (p. 77). Like any serious novelist, 
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Verissimo writes out of an innate neces- 
sity, a compulsion to write, and sees no 
reason to be pompous about so obviously 
natural a phenomenon. He modestly calls 
his profession his “trade,” but neverthe- 
less takes it seriously in preparing himself 
for it and in making every effort to im- 
prove his skill, like any really good crafts- 
man. Modesty impels him to avoid the 
appearance of pomposity, yet he must be 
honest with his readers and with himself 
in answering such questionnaires. 

Asked to define the function of the 
writer of fiction, Santiago replies in part: 
“Creio que a fung&o principal do roman- 
cista 6 contar a histéria de cada homem 
na sua luta em prol da sobrevivéncia e 
da felicidade” (pp. 67-68). But this is an 
over-simplification, even though it goes 
straight to the heart of the matter: the 
novelist should tell a story, and the most 
absorbing as well as most transcendental 
subject is man’s struggle for life and hap- 
piness; and yet there is more to it than 
this, an aspect of the question to which 
I shall return later. Ténio’s reply just 
quoted elicits from Nora a mild protest: 
“Mas ...contar apenas, pai? Sem mos- 
trar nenhum caminho, sem criticar?” This 
in turn draws further explanation of the 
Verissimo-Santiago attitude, expressed in 
Santiago’s words: “Ora, um escritor, 6 
claro, nfio pode ser imparcial como uma 
cimara fotografica. Mesmo quem afirma 
que o ‘depoimento’ da maquina foto- 
gréfica seja imparcial? Quantas vezes a 
gente verifica que a visio que tem duma 
pessoa ou duma paisagem nfo confere 
com a que dela nos d4 uma fotografia? 
Tu sabes...Mesmo quando o escritor 
quer ser ‘imparcial’ e absolutamente ob- 
jetivo, na simples escolha do tema, das 
personagens, na pura disposic¢&o das cenas 
éle esté dando a prépria ‘opinido’ sdbre 
& vida, o mundo, os homens” (p. 68). 

This is equivalent to differentiating be- 
tween story and plot, and it is in the lat- 
ter that the author finds the opportunity 
“para mostrar um caminho, para criti- 
car,” if only by indirection and sugges- 
tion. Therefore Erico Verissimo, vice 


Ténio Santiago, is not guilty of the sin of 
omission implied by Nora’s protesting 
tone. As Vellinho has pointed out, our 
novelist does hold that the novelist’s func- 
tion ought not to be confused with that 
of the reformer or that of the propagan- 
dist, yet it would be unjust and erroneous 
to conclude therefrom that Verissimo is 
indifferent to the social destiny of man 
(pp. 95-96). If his novels prior to 1950 
do not suffice to prove this fact, his latest 
cannot fail to convince the reader. Even 
Dr. Vellinho, as coolly restrained a critic 
as Brazil can boast today, finds that much 
of what he had to say a half-dozen years 
ago is now modified for the better in the 
light of O tempo e o vento.’ Thus, for 
instance, his statement (published in 
1944) that Verissimo “ainda nfo encon- 
trou razées para supér que o romance 
nio baste a si mesmo” (p. 95), while 
entirely justified at the time, would be 
undoubtedly phrased differently now. 
Verissimo is still the “criador de vidas,” 
the “cronista de seu meio e de seu tempo” 
as Vellinho then called him, but he has 
now proved himself all that and more. 
Even so, he has never abandoned his 
insistence on the importance of the story. 

My own emphasis of this point, namely, 
that the novelist should tell a story or 
else call his work by some other term 
than “novel,” is not to be taken—need 
I say it?-—as a denunciation of ideological 
content and significance in the novel, for 
the genre has generally flourished most 
when it has had most to say. But when 
a book treats some sociological or eco- 
nomic or psychological problem, let us 
say, without the adequate literary dress 
of fiction well tailored to its shape and 
measure, then such a book is no novel 
and has no right to the name. There are 
far too many such treatises masquerading 
as novels these last three decades, trading 
on their soi-disant classification as novels. 
In Ibero-American fiction the vastly over- 
worked word “‘telluric” cloaks a multitude 
of sins against literature. Which in part 
explains the popularity of Erico Veris- 
simo’s novels: they are novels, some better 
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than others, but all of them providing a 
refreshing shift of focus from the land 
and its serfs to recognizably human be- 
ings. If Verissimo confines himself to the 
inhabitants of Rio Grande do Sul and 
particularly Pérto Alegre, their way of 
life and their problems, he has lately 
shown a developing tendency to present 
them as symbols of universal significance, 
not merely examples of their circum- 
scribed region. This is the stuff of which 
Erico Verissimo’s novels are made; the 
shapes into which he casts his material 
vary much more than the material itself, 
rich as it is. 

Even a cursory glance over the eight 
novels that have appeared to date® is 
sufficient to show Verissimo’s predilection 
for the broad, sweeping canvas, the ex- 
tensive rather than the intensive novel. 
Many of the same personages appear and 
reappear in the series of novels ending 
with Saga, thus offering in reality what 
could be regarded as one long novel in 
several volumes and one in a single book 
(Olhai os lirios do campo). O resto é silén- 
cio abandons all the characters previously 
used, to introduce a completely new set. 
There is reason to expect that some of 
these new ones will be linked with future 
books: the ancestors of Ténio Santiago 
count among them a line traced in the 
latest novel: “Em muitas horas, porém, 
Ténio sentia no sangue os antepassados 
do lado materno. Os Terras eram bisonhos 
homens do campo, praticos e secos, des- 
tituidos de imaginagfo, fandticos do tra- 
balho, da honra e do cumprimento do 
dever. Eram o simbolo dum tempo em 
que o fio da barba valia pelo mais legitimo 
dos documentos. Sdébrios no falar e no 
vestir, tinham um bom-senso que se recu- 
sava a tédas as fantasias e sentimentalis- 
mos” (p. 327). 

The Terras have appeared, their line 
has been traced from the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the end of the nineteenth, but the 
connection with Ténio has not yet been 
made. Still, it is only logical to assume 
that the next novel will tie together the 





loose ends, at least enough to justify the 
paragraph quoted from O resto é siléncio. 
Verissimo’s habit of creating panoramic 
novels, a habit continuing unbroken, has 
led more than one critic to accuse him of 
superficiality. His irreverent sense of hu- 
mor gets the better of him when he intro- 
duces a sample of such criticism into the 
chapter depicting Sanitago’s replies to the 
questionnaire mentioned already. Nora 
reads aloud an article on Ténio’s work, 
comes to the critic’s complaint that her 
father, to hold his public, constantly seeks 
simplicity, smooth clarity in his writing: 
“FE por causa désse amor a objetividade, 
Anténio Santiago nunca é profundo.” 
Ténio’s sole comment on this is: “Un pot 
de chambre est aussi profond. Nio me 
lembro quem foi que disse isto” (pp. 75- 
76). 

However, the critic Vellinho is not con- 
tent with such levity, and devotes more 
than three pages to analyzing the reasons 
for the lack of profundity in the Brazilian 
novel of today, concluding that it is in- 
herent in any new nation. For in an 
environment of scant psychological den- 
sity, says Vellinho, incomplete in its social 
stratification and therefore undefined, 
man has only a limited self-consciousness 
and his existence occupies space more 
than time: 


Somos ainda, sob muitos aspectos, o que se 
pode chamar uma populacdo geogrd4fica, ainda 
empenhada, embora sem o penacho de antanho, 
na aventura da conquista e da fixacio. Essa 
luta, se pode encher de feitos comoventes a 
crénica de uma nacdo nova, dispersa e empo- 
brece o homem como unidade espiritual. Falta- 
nos, por isso, aquele grau de condensacéo 
psicolégica, aquela espéssa camada de humani- 
dade que constitue a matéria prima e a riqueza 
das grandes literaturas. Nos personagens da 
nossa ficcéio dificilmente aparece o homem em 
profundidade (p. 110). 

O imperativo geogréfico como que nos es- 
vaziou dos velhos problemas que ao mesmo 
tempo mortificam e nutrem a conciéncia. Ate- 
nuou-se em nés, quase até o apagamento total, 
o senso do homem interior (p. 111). 


This cannot, of course, adequately sum- 
marize three and a half pages of Dr. 
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Vellinho’s text, but will serve to illus- 
trate his argument. In short, then, the 
critic considers that the novelist under 
such conditions is not entirely to blame 
for any superficiality that results from 
those conditions, which virtually oblige 
him to expand horizontally his material 
instead of permitting him to penetrate 
in the vertical line. But with all respect 
to Dr. Vellinho’s apologia it seems to me 
that his emphasis on that aspect, though 
not entirely beside the point, ignores one 
of the cardinal factors in the novelistic 
profession. The writer of fiction, as we 
have indicated before, reserves the right 
to choose his material, arrange it, create 
personages to activate it, and clothe it all 
in language and style that he deems ade- 
quate and appropriate for the purpose he 
has in mind. Must we criticize adversely 
a Cape Cod saltbox for not having been 
built of concrete in the so-called ranch 
style? Why not accept the intent of the 
artist as the basis for criticism of the 
finished work? (The historian of litera- 
ture, naturally, requires more latitude 
than the critic, having a greater problem 
to cope with.) With all the books on the 
art of the novel and manuals on how to 
write and analyses of plot variations, the 
making of a novel remains a most particu- 
larly individual process. Novelists, being 
human—some few apparent exceptions 
notwithstanding—and liable to human 
frailties as well as human faults, will not 
always conform to categories assigned 
them, and insist on breaking out of such 
limits to write as they consider best and 
most adequate to their chosen material. 
Obviously, subject to the imperfections 
of humanity, they cannot invariably exe- 
cute perfectly their original conceptions. 
Since the artist reserves the rights men- 
tioned above, the critic may justifiably 
pass judgment only on the quality of the 
artist’s: execution of what he evidently 
intended to do, without questioning the 
material used and its arrangement, unless 
the latter is clearly detrimental to the 
former and thus becomes a part of the 


execution open to attack. So long as the 
finished work is what the artist intended 
to produce, and represents the highest 
achievement within the bounds of his artistic 
skill, it cannot with justice be cavilled at 
merely because it is not what the critic 
wants or expects it to be. And each novel 
of Erico Verissimo, I believe it can be 
said without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, is his best possible work within his 
technical abilities of the moment. Some 
experimentation may prove inadequate, 
true, but the foregoing qualification still 
holds; some special circumstances, per- 
sonal or professional, may worsen those 
abilities temporarily, but here again it is 
human fallibility that is responsible; the 
artist, even so, is struggling to do his 
best within the limitations of the man. 

The qualification is fair and proper, for 
no writer begins his career fully developed, 
the master of his medium with never a 
need for improvement. I have already re- 
marked that Verissimo studies his “trade’’ 
unceasingly in his efforts to improve his 
craft. Clarissa, while an interesting first 
novel, suffers from some of the faults of 
auctorial immaturity, not only in its sen- 
timentalism and the “pretty’”’ quality of 
its style but also in its construction. 
Miisica ao longe fails to develop all the 
potentialities of the material, but marks 
a distinct advance over Clarissa. Camin- 
hos cruzados, given to the public before 
Misica . . . , although it was written later, 
startled the critics so much by its utter 
dissimilarity to Clarissa (its then only 
published predecessor) that they, seeking 
possible reasons for the contrast, empha- 
sized unduly the structural similarity of 
Caminhos ...to Aldous Huxley’s Point 
Counter Point. In fact, some went so far 
as to consider Verissimo’s novel as no 
more than a felicitous adaptation of the 
English novel to Brazilian soil. 

Since the general type of structure used 
for Caminhos cruzados has turned out to 
be a favorite of Verissimo’s, employed in 
several subsequent novels with variations, 
it is worth examining the Huxley-Veris- 








simo question in some detail here, even at 
the risk of devoting an apparently dispro- 
portionate space in the present paper to 
that point.® 

We may take as a starting point Veris- 
simo’s own remarks, made in 1938: “ . . . li 
Contraponto, de Aldous Huxley, livro que 
mais tarde vim a traduzir. Ali estava uma 
técnica a ser aproveitada. Huxley se inspi- 
rara evidentemente nos métodos usados 
um ou dois anos antes por André Gide em 
Os moedeiros falsos [Les Faux monnayeurs}. 
J& John dos Passos recorrera ao mesmo 
artificio para construir seu Manhattan 
Transfer. E muito antes de todos éles, 
Somerset Maugham empregara-o numa 
novela fracassada—M erry-Go-Round. Em 
Caminhos Cruzados usei conscientemente 
désse processo, que antes de ser de Hux- 
ley, de Gide, de dos Passos e de Maugham, 
é da vida.” 

But Verissimo makes it clear that he is 
quite aware of Huxley’s shortcomings in 
his use of the technique: “Huxley tomou 
dum punhado de cenas da vida dum ho- 
mem, baralhou-as 4s cegas (ao menos 
aparentemente) como um louco que ati- 
rasse a0 acaso um monte de instantdneos 
fotograficos de épocas diversas; e o re- 
sultado foi um romance em cujo primeiro 
capitulo a acgéo se passa em 1933, vol- 
tando o segundo para 1902, saltando no 
terceiro para 1926 e assim por diante em 
avangos e recuos.””! 

Yet he adds (between the two passages 
just quoted): “Huxley me ensinou alguns 
segredos da carpintaria do romance e um 
novo caminho para a andlise dos carac- 
teres” (p. 127). After having studied the 
case I would offer “sugeriu” as a more 
accurate verb than “ensinou”’ in the last 
sentence. Vellinho states that the struc- 
ture of Caminhos...is in general lines 
similar to the English model (p. 100). 
But, he adds, this scheme of construction 
is not the private recipe of any single 
writer but rather the disjointing of tra- 
ditional formulas more or less common 
among novelists of the last quarter-cen- 
tury or so. It would be strange indeed 
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that a writer so intensely interested in 
problems of literary technique as Veris- 
simo should fail to experiment with the 
method. Certainly he has accomplished 
more with his experimentation than has 
the Englishman, and from this fact I 
must conclude that Verissimo has in his 
modesty overstated the debt, perhaps 
without realizing that he has. For more 
than one English critic considers that 
Huxley has never mastered even the ele- 
ments of form and structure in fiction. 
For example, Daiches: 


The suggestion of mature technique in Point 
Counter Point ...is quite misleading. It is as 
though Huxley deems it necessary to keep up 
with contemporary innovators in the technique 
of fiction by doing some jumping about in time 
and space, splitting up all the action and taking 
it out of its chronological order, all of which 
devices are wholly unnecessary, having no 
functional purpose in building up the story at 
all. The musical analogy in Point Counter Point 
is quite false and the tampering with chro- 
nology there quite purposeless .... Other in- 
novators in technique may have had some 
compelling reason, in terms of plot and struc- 
ture, for the innovations they introduced, but 
Huxley seems to be doing it only because he 
feels it is expected of him.” 


Edwin Berry Burgum goes into greater 
detail in adducing evidence for similar 
conclusions, stressing the failure to 
achieve the pattern promised by the title, 
which leads the reader to believe that the 
musical term has something important to 
do with the content of the book. Where 
Burgum expands on the verdict of 
Daiches is in the passage dealing with 
Gide’s novel, mentioned by Verissimo in 
the quotation given before. 


The title of Gide’s Counterfeiters denotes the 
presence of a dominant idea which permits a 
truly fugal construction. In Gide the theme of 
counterfeiting is repeated on different levels. 
While the boys are distributing counterfeit 
money, their fathers are disseminating counter- 
feit justice in the courts, their mothers coun- 
terfeits of Victorian morality in their homes, 
their brothers counterfeits of love in their 
adolescent skirmishes, and their friends among 
the literary critics counterfeits of literary 
criticism aimed only to increase their reputa- 




















tion and income. The counterpoint enters 
when these parallels begin to react and the 
parents, for instance, blind to their own hypoc- 
risy, are horrified at their sons’ crimes but 
proceed to shield them....In place of this 
really contrapuntal construction, Huxley’s 
circles merely overlap, and the minuteness of 
the overlapping sets up the illusion of their 
being in gear and movement." 


We might imagine from all this that Gide 
would have been a better model for Ve- 
rissimo.... But let us end the matter 
with the reasonable suggestion that Hux- 
ley’s book, coming fresh from the English 
press into the hands of a young novelist 
not yet thirty years old, with a tech- 
nique and structure new to the latter, 
caused a deep impression of the potentiali- 
ties of such a technique. The young writer 
experiments with it in his own fashion, 
adapting and modifying as he goes in 
order to conform to the requisites of dif- 
ferent setting and personages—one need 
only compare the two novels for proof 
that Caminhos cruzados is no slavish imi- 
tation—and for the time being leaves it 
at that. 

As the phrase “for the time being” 
suggests, Verissimo turns away from the 
new method for a while, composing Um 
lugar ao sol in more orthodox arrange- 
ment. In this novel and in the two fol- 
lowing, Olhai os lirios do campo and Saga, 
the developing novelist furnishes clear 
evidence of further professional growth, 
though equally clearly he does not achieve 
true mastery of his medium. (I cannot 
entirely agree with Vellinho, however, on 
some points of his argument—see pp. 
105-106 of his essay—concerning the be- 
havior of Vasco in Um lugar... and of 
Eugénio in Olhai os lirios ...: if a per- 
sonage shows some momentary weakness, 
failing to maintain an invariably hori- 
zontal plane of conduct, that is all too 
human and therefore easy to understand 
and accept; indeed, we are likely to regard 
such characters as the more human for 
their frailty, even when we feel most 
exasperated with them. The faults in 
these novels lie rather in the field of 
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techniques other than that of characteri- 
zation, and in any case, it seems to me, 
are fewer and less serious than Vellinho 
believes them to be.) In the ‘“Primeira 
Parte” of Olhai os ltrios ...Verissimo 
does use a modification of the structure 
employed in Caminhos..., but the de- 
vice is simpler and more rectilinear than 
that used in the earlier book, and is aban- 
doned with the close of the ‘“Primeira 
Parte.” The result is the feeling that the 
device is genuinely integral in the novel: 
it is hard to see how the effect could have 
been achieved by any substitute. Saga 
is boldly conceived, but for various rea- 
sons—some of which I have suggested in 
another article’—fails in its execution. 
Here again the musical analogy enters: 
the first two parts of the novel are pref- 
aced by excerpts from Beethoven’s 
Third, and relate Vasco’s experiences in 
the Spanish Civil War and in the subse- 
quent concentration camp; the third part, 
in which Vasco returns to Pérto Alegre 
and Clarissa, is prefaced by the opening 
bars of Beethoven’s Fifth; and the final 
part, the retreat to the countryside from 
the city, is appropriately headed by a 
fragment of Beethoven’s Sixth (allegro 
ma non troppo!). The contrast between 
the two halves of the book is too great, 
particularly so because the tension is re- 
laxed suddenly and the dramatic quality 
peters out. This is the objection on lit- 
erary grounds; the book does not lack 
interest for the reader, who must read it 
if he wants to find out what becomes of 
Vasco and Clarissa after their peregrina- 
tions through the earlier novels. 

In O resto é siléncio Verissimo returns 
more fully to the structural plan essayed 
in Caminhos cruzados and touched on once 
or twice thereafter. The new novel, as is 
almost too well known to repeat here, 
follows the reactions of a number of per- 
sonages to the suicide of a dime-store 
clerk, and delves into the lives, both past 
and present, of these personages and their 
families. Granted such material, the best 
if not the only way to handle it is pre- 
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cisely the procedure adopted by the au- 
thor: he takes up the individuals affected 
by the episode one by one, or family by 
family, in a manner analogous to that 
used in Caminhos cruzados. But now the 
divisions of the novel are less like snap- 
shots, as they seemed in the earlier novel, 
and more like portraits; they dwell longer 
on their subjects, permitting a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the latter, than 
do the sections of Caminhos. . . . The nov- 
elist has matured his skill, has reached 
a higher point than ever before in his 
upward progress. As Vellinho says: 
“Tenho a impressio de que O resto é 
siléncio 6 o mais seguro dos livros do sr. 
Erico Verissimo, 0 mais homogéneo de 
seus romances, aquele em que mais se 
fazem valer suas virtudes de escritor, em- 
bora possamos sentir, no desdobramento 
das situagdes que se armam ao longo dos 
capitulos, o esférgo do romancista para 
vencer as dificuldades de indole técnica 
que éle mesmo se impés”’ (p. 114). 

This estimate, excellent for its moment, 
is now out of date.’ That novel came to 
the public in 1943 and for seven years re- 
mained unchallenged as the finest work 
of fiction produced by Verissimo. Early 
in 1950 appeared the first volume of the 
eighth novel herein studied, a novel which 
has already forced Brazilian critics to a 
re-appraisal of the author’s achievement. 

O tempo e o vento when completed will 
fill two volumes: the first bears the sub- 
title O Continente, or the ‘“‘Continente de 
Sao Pedro,’ an early name for the region 
more or less defined by the present state 
of Rio Grande do Sul, and covers the 
period of 1745-1895; the second volume, 
sub-titled O Retrato, will bring the narra- 
tive from that point up to 1945. As the 
dates indicate, it is a historical novel, but 
it is far more than what that often mis- 
understood term may convey: it is a fic- 
tional biography of the people of Rio 
Grande do Sul as they are personified in 
the Terra-Cambara family, whose origins 
and development are traced through two 
centuries to demonstrate how the present- 


day riograndenses came to be what they 
are. That, I am obliged to admit, is an 
awkward and utterly inadequate sketch 
of what I believe, after months of re- 
reading and translating the first volume, 
to be the finest example of artistic fiction 
created by any Brazilian novelist of our 
time, if not of all Brazilian literary his- 
tory. I cannot offer a better description 
of the book for the reasons Daiches gives: 
“Tt is a commonplace that if a mere critic 
can present by summary and description 
the full meaning of a work of literature, 
then it cannot be really a work of litera- 
ture. Good books can be talked about 
infinitely—that is one kind of literary 
value, the capacity to provoke other 
people’s insights—but they can never be 
adequately summarized or described.’”® 
Once more Verissimo uses a modifica- 
tion of the Caminhos cruzados structure, 
fixing a narrative point in time and space 
for the pivotal action of O tempo e o vento 
and alternating chapters on this action 
with others recounting much earlier 
events. Thus the opening chapter intro- 
duces the Cambara family on Saint John’s 
Night, 1895, after a week’s siege of the 
Sobrado, the Cambara home, by the revo- 
lutionaries in a last effort of the civil war. 
The tense most used is present, to estab- 
lish the point of view from which past 
events, in past tenses, are narrated. Chap- 
ter II initiates the search back through 
time to trace the origins and generations 
that have produced the Cambaré group 
of 1895. Hence the title, from Ecclesiastes 
1, 4-6: “One generation passeth away, 
and another generation cometh: but the 
earth abideth forever . .. The wind goeth 
toward the south, and turneth about into 
the north; it whirleth about continually, 
and the wind returneth again according 
to his circuits.” Here, then, is the re- 
curring theme indicated by the title and 
reiterated with variations. But the earth 
remains, and new generations rise up to 
replace the old and the defunct. This 
second chapter turns back to 1745, the 
scene one of the Jesuit missions of the 
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Seven Towns and its organization, the 
actors its priests and its Indians, and 
ends with 1756. A poetic interlude follows 
the narrative proper to close, like a coda, 
each even-numbered chapter. This prose 
poem is not merely an interpolation for 
the purpose of suggesting the passage of 
more time, but an organic segment of the 
novel in which personages other than 
those of the principal narrative are intro- 
duced in preparation for subsequent con- 
vergence of their lines with the main one. 
(Another function will be mentioned be- 
low.) These even-numbered chapters take 
up successive periods of the Terra~-Cam- 
bard family history, gradually lessening 
and finally (with the sixth of these chap- 
ters) closing the gap between their chro- 
nology and that of the odd-numbered 
chapters, which describe the incidents in 
the fictitious city of Santa Fe during 
approximately seventy hours between the 
24th and 27th of June, 1895. 

I have already referred to Verissimo’s 
blending of the plastic arts and music 
with the art of the novelist. Here is his 
finest success in that technique, a work of 
fiction built up as the composer builds 
up a symphony—a symphony rather than 
a sonata, demanding the full orchestra 
for its rendition. Unlike the explicit use 
of music in Saga, and within the plot of 
O resto..., here Verissimo employs no 
excerpts from the classical symphonies, 
preferring to construct his work along the 
lines of symphonic structure without di- 
rect reference to any specific music. The 
first chapter, introducing the Sobrado and 
its people amid their vicissitudes of 1895, 
is the opening movement, and covers a 
little over 18 pages. No subsequent chap- 
ter reiterating the theme of this move- 
ment runs to as much as eleven pages, 
and all seven such chapters together total 
only 70, or about one page per hour of the 
action contained in them. But it is in the 
even-numbered chapters, the narratives 
in past tenses, that one can perceive most 
clearly the balanced construction: exclu- 
sive of the codas, averaging five pages 


each, Chapter m requires 38 pages; IV 
stretches to 75; v1, in which the irrepres- 
sible, incorrigible Captain Rodrigo irrupts 
upon the scene, is the longest, a crescendo 
of 132 pages, for this part deals with the 
immediate ancestors of the 1895 “pres- 
ent”; vi, dealing with another major 
though not long-lived personage, is hardly 
shorter, with 126; x, now diminuendo, 
takes half as many, or 62; while the 
penultimate, leading into the finale, rises 
in proportion to its important position 
to 92 pages. A beautifully balanced narra- 
tive, with not a superfluous page in any 
section, balanced as the great composers 
have balanced the construction of their 
symphonies. The musical effect is height- 
ened by the poetic endings of the even- 
numbered chapters, like codas (I have 
already used that term deliberately), and 
by the rhythmic recurrence and develop- 
ment of the themes throughout. The au- 
thor must have remembered E. M. 
Forster’s remarks: ‘“There are times when 
the little phrase—from its gloomy incep- 
tion, through the sonata into the sextet 
—means everything to the reader. There 
are times when it means nothing and is 
forgotten, and this seems to me the func- 
tion of rhythm in fiction; not to be there 
all the time like a pattern, but by its 
lovely waxing and waning to fill us with 
surprise and freshness and hope.’’!® 
Time and the wind, the silver dagger 
and Ana Terra’s old pruning shears turn- 
ing up in successive hands—always ir- 
regularly enough to harmonize with the 
words just quoted—from the mid- 
eighteenth century onward. The same 
critic-novelist stresses, however, that his 
discussion of Proust’s first three books 
and their “little phrase” deals with the 
subject of “easy rhythm in fiction: which 
may be defined as repetition plus varia- 
tion, and which can be illustrated by 
examples.” But he is not content with 
that: 
Now for the more difficult question. Is there 


any effect in novels comparable to the effect of 
the Fifth Symphony as a whole where, when the 
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orchestra stops, we hear something that has 
never actually been played? The opening move- 
ment, the andante, and the trio-scherzo-trio- 
finale-trio-finale that composes the third block, 
all enter the mind at once, and extend one 
another into a common entity. This common 
entity, this new thing, is the symphony as a 
whole, and it has been achieved mainly (though 
not entirely) by the relation between the three 
big blocks of sound which the orchestra has 
been playing...I cannot find any analogy 
{in fiction]. Yet there may be one; in music 
fiction is likely to find its nearest parallel.’ 


As the playing of a symphony conveys 
something different to each hearer, so 
may the reading of a novel, both results 
being limited by the recipient’s ability to 
appreciate, of course. Daiches might have 
been thinking of something like this ques- 
tion when he wrote: “The symbolic mean- 
ing of characters and incidents in fiction 
can ... begin by being merely historical, 
geographical, or some other kind of sym- 
bols, but that is simply the thin end of 
the wedge, the device for capturing the 
attention of the reader in the first place. 
Once that is done, the meanings broaden 
out and the historical, geographical, or 
other illustration becomes a comment on 
that aspect of man’s life to which it is 
most effectively related.”’* Not, of course, 
that Verissimo has from the very begin- 
ning seen this aspect of the novelistic 
art, much less practiced it. 

As a matter of fact, in literature the 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts, 
a truth that seems to answer Forster’s 
question by implication—always provided 
that the novel is genuine literature. To 
most readers the story’s the thing; some 
go further and appreciate, say, the char- 
acterization as well; still others may es- 
teem the style and language; while only 
a few really extract the putative maxi- 
mum of enjoyment by combining all the 
parts to savor that “common entity” re- 
ferred to by Forster. As Daiches remarks 
in a similar connection: “The academic 
critics who write or lecture on the ideas 
of Fielding or Thackeray and then sep- 
arately discuss their ‘technique’, thus in- 
culcating the false gospel that a novel can 





be looked at either as a work of philosophy 
or as a piece of craftsmanship and that 
the way to appreciate it is to look at it 
first in one capacity and then in the other, 
help to confuse the issue.’’!® 

To appreciate to the full any literary 
work, then, one must see it whole. Such 
fragments of it as the author’s ideas, 
style, language and so on are worth little 
to literature when taken out of context, 
for these fragments acquire value only in 
their contribution to the total. ““A work 
of literature means what it says: it never 
means what someone else can say that it 
says. The true meaning includes all the 
suggestions and cumulative insights which 
derive from adequate symbolization, ade- 
quate enrichment of meaning at all points 
through style, pattern, plot, rhythm, tone 
—everything.’””° Ideally, any novel is the 
result of perfect blending of all its ele- 
ments, so that no one can, at any given 
point in reading it, isolate one element 
from the rest for examination by itself. 
The characters are beautifully created for 
the express purpose of giving life to the 
action, which is exactly that which grows 
out of the characters, not so much an 
arrangement imposed by the author ac- 
cording to a preconceived plan as—in the 
effect achieved, at any rate—the spon- 
taneously right sequence of events. This 
sequence, moving through the pattern 
most natural to it, is interwoven in a 
rhythm and narrated in language irre- 
placeably adjusted to its needs, and ad- 
vances at the pace of that language— 
now fast, now moderate, now deliberate 
—precisely fitted to the speed of the ac- 
tion or to the tension of the situation. 
And finally, the completion of the read- 
ing should bring to the reader the reali- 
zation that he had not only enjoyed a 
fine story but been made aware of richer 
and subtler significance than the author 
has explicitly presented. 

Now, no novel, however carefully 
worked out and polished, is likely to be 
flawless, even though it may answer to 
the greater part of the requisites set out 














Erico Verfsstmmo’s IDEA OF THE NOVEL 


above. There are defects, no doubt, in 
Erico Verissimo’s latest work—‘‘cochilos” 
of the author, most of them, which he has 
been kind enough to point out and rectify 
in the annotated copy he sent me when I 
undertook the translation to English.” 
Some of them are so minor, indeed, that 
readers will never notice them. Certainly 
Brazilian critics have paid scant heed to 
any errors in their very nearly unmiti- 
gated praise of the book, according it a 
reception never before given to a Veris- 
simo novel, even O resto é siléncio. The 
author himself writes: “Todos atribuem 
grande importdncia a ésse livro pelo seu 
contetido social, pela sua técnica e prin- 
cipalmente pela sua galeria de persona- 
gens. Ora, o autor nunca sabe direito o 
que faz.” The novelist may consciously 
set certain goals for himself, evolve ideas 
about his function (cf. Ténio Santiago’s 
definition given above) and his technique, 
and so on, but his greatest successes re- 
sult from building even better than he 
plans. Few of the tremendous achieve- 
ments in literature have been planned by 
their authors to be precisely that. Veris- 
simo conceived the general idea for this 
novel some years ago, allowed the seed 
to germinate in its own good time, and 
finally in 1947, deeming the plant mature, 
he set about the actual writing. He had 
cultivated it, of course, during the inter- 
vening years, carrying on research into 
the subject as opportunity offered. In 
those years his professional activity has 
been considerable: book after book— 
novels and accounts of his travels and a 
manual on Brazilian literature—has come 
from his typewriter, each one improving 
his technique, his command of language 
and of literary device, as if Verissimo had 
set himself a deliberate course of training 
for the creation of his masterpiece. All 
this indicates that he was consciously 
laboring on his project with the greatest 
care in the full intention of creating a 
great novel. But his modesty refuses to 
admit so grandiose a phrase: he simply 
intended to write a novel (“que sempre 
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desejei e temi escrever,”’ according to the 
jacket of the book) that would express 
his native state and its people to the best 
of his ability. Yet with all his conscious 
effort to produce his best possible work, 
Verissimo could not have foreseen the 
triumph that his book has enjoyed. 

No other novel in Brazilian literature 
has equalled O tempo e o vento in sales 
for the first few months after publication. 
It is doubtful that any other Brazilian 
novel has had such success among the 
critics. Few hitherto have considered him 
more than “um romancista de primeira 
ordem, um escritor que tem vocac4o firme 
... [com] um sentimento muito humano 
da arte.” And this after remarking that 
Verissimo is not an extraordinary novel- 
ist: he has no exceptional message, he 
does not stand out for any superior orig- 
inality in his creations, etc. Now, how- 
ever, men like Vianna Moog agree that 
“one must think of newer and larger di- 
mensions with which to place him.” 
Moreover, says the same critic-author: 


[The novel] is proving a sensation, the 
greatest publishing event of the day in Brazil 
... What a book! It isn’t exactly a book, it’s 
a national monument .. . Verissimo let go his 
heavy load of inhibitions and reticence and 
... Showed our state in a...superb, sun- 
baked mural, flooded with poetry and truth. 

Who could have foreseen that the . . . cham- 
ber-music novelist . . . would finally vigorously 
grab hold of reality and squeeze out every drop 
of its essence? . . . In his mural . . . nothing is 
missing. Everything in this prodigious book 
...has the dimensions of the classics... 
Erico wrote everything: drama, geography, 
sociology, essay, folklore. But above all, 
though he is no historian, like Goethe, he wrote 
history, poetically and intuitively living it as 
a contemporary of every age.** 


Indeed, after months of great familiar- 
ity with the novel, I find that my own 
high opinion of O tempo e o vento has 
reached higher peaks, not lessened as is 
the proverbial case with familiarity. I 
have tried not to let my enthusiasm carry 
me to such lengths as the review just 
quoted. But in this novel Verissimo has 
combined architectural boldness in an am- 
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bitious design, constructional craftsman- 
ship of a high order in executing that 
design, and sensitiveness in color and pat- 
tern to match it. He has peopled his 
edifice with living creations, as we should 
expect of the master in that department, 
and furnished them with a fascinating 
plot. Beyond this, he has now proved 
himself an unexcelled composer-novelist 
in his creation of the literary equivalent 
of the great symphony of Rio Grande do 
Sul, fusing the two arts into that “‘com- 
mon entity” described by Forster. In O 
tempo e o vento Erico Verissimo’s appren- 
ticeship has ended; in it is to be found 
everything that he conceives a novel 
ought to be. Where Ténio Santiago ex- 
claims at last in his impatience: ‘Os ro- 
mances que falem por si mesmos!’” I 
would substitute now, with the necessary 
changes in number, “‘O tempo e o vento” 
for “Os romances.” 


NOTAS 


(For books cited without place or publisher, 
read ‘‘Pérto Alegre: Editéra Glébo.”’ In order 
to eliminate wearisome repetition of notes, 
sources of quotations used are indicated by 
page numbers in parentheses at the close of 
quotation, wherever the work is sufficiently 
identified.) 

1 David Daiches, The Novel and the Modern 
World (Univ. Chicago Press, 1939), p. 67. 

2 As méos de meu filho (Pérto Alegre: Edigdes 
Meridiano, 1942). See the ‘‘Confissdes de um 
romancista,”’ 119-143. 

*O resto é siléncio, 1943. See especially pp. 57- 
79. 

4 O tempo e o vento, 1950. 

‘L. L. Barrett, “Erico Verissimo and the 
Creation of Novelistic Character,’’ Hispania, 
xxix (1946), 323-338. 

* Moysés Vellinho, Letras da Provincia, 1944. 
See “Erico Verissimo, o romancista,’’ pp. 91- 
118. 

7 Brief conversations during the International 
Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 17-21, 1950. Dr. Vellinho, 
on his return to Brazil in December, will send 





me his recent article on Erico Verissimo’s 
latest novel, but that of course will not allow 
me time to quote from it. 

* For the purposes of this study the novels are 
limited to eight: (in order of publication) 
Clarissa, Caminhos cruzados, Miisica ao longe, 
Um lugar ao sol, Olhai os lirios do campo, Saga, 
O resto é siléncio, and O tempo e o vento: 1. O 
Continente. 

* At the 1947 meeting of the Portuguese Group 
I of the MLA in Detroit Mr. E. M. Raney read 
a paper on “‘Verissimo and Huxley,”’ discussing 
the former’s debt to the latter. I have never 
seen this paper in print or manuscript; I have 
been unable to obtain a copy for examination 
prior to the composition of this article; and I 
regret exceedingly my consequent inability to 
credit Mr. Raney with any conclusions herein 
drawn that may coincide with his, which are 
undoubtedly based on closer study of the mat- 
ter than are mine. Incidentally, my official 
duties on the occasion mentioned prevented 
my giving Mr. Raney’s paper the attention it 
merited, and thus preclude any possibility of 
quoting from memory. 

10 As méos de meu filho, pp. 125-126. 

1 Tbid., p. 128. 

12 Daiches, The Novel and the Modern World, 
pp. 209-210. 

% Edwin Berry Burgum, The Novel and the 
World’s Dilemma (New York, 1947), pp. 150, 
152. 

4 “ou Continente do Rio Grande do Sul... 
talvez por oposigéo a ilhas (Acores), donde 
provieram muitos colonizadores ...” (Dicio- 
nério Enciclopédico Brasileiro, 1943, p. 450). 

15 Daiches, A Study of Literature (Ithaca: Cor- 
nell Univ. Press, 1948), p. 53. 

16E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel (New 
York, 1927), p. 239. 

17 Tbid., pp. 240-241. 

18 Daiches, A Study of Literature, pp. 67-68. 
18 Thid., p. 55. 

20 Thid., p. 52. 

*1 The translation will be published by Mac- 
millan in the fall of 1951. 

Private letter dated ‘‘14 de Marco de 1950.” 
% Antonio Candido, Brigada ligeira (Sio Paulo, 
s.d.), p. 72. 

*4 Américas, 1, no. 7 (July, 1950), 39. The re- 
view was translated by someone in the Pan 
American Union from the Portuguese original. 
25 O resto é siléncio, p. 69. 














THE PLACE OF SPANISH IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


EstHer R. Brown 
Austin High School, El Paso, Texas 


If Spanish is to have a place in general 
education, we Spanish teachers must 
make that place secure by adapting our 
teaching to the program of general educa- 
tion.* To do this, we must learn more 
about general education. Most of us have 
spent our professional life, aside from 
teaching itself, in the solitary enjoyment 
of an ivory-tower existence doing research 
or in delightful sojourns among Spanish- 
speaking people. In our enthusiasm for 
Spanish, according to some who criticize 
us, we have developed into monsters who 
teach subject matter rather than students. 
We are said to have lost the common 
touch, if, indeed, we ever possessed it. It 
is doubtless true that many of us have 
been so engrossed in our subject that we 
have not kept pace with what is being 
discovered about our students and how 
they learn. We have not been keenly 
enough aware of what our fellow educa- 
tors expect of us, nor do we know enough 
of the emphasis they are placing on gen- 
eral education rather than on special ed- 
ucation. 

It seems wise, therefore, to consider 
some of this criticism as just and to pro- 
ceed to remedy the situation. Let us re- 
view what has been said by some of those 
who have given considerable study to 
general education, and let us look at their 
findings as they apply to the teaching of 
Spanish. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search (New York, 1950), p. 489, quotes a 
1947 report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, Volume I, en- 
titled Establishing the Goals: ‘‘General ed- 
ucation is not sharply distinguished from 





* A paper read at the Thirty-Second Annual 
Meeting of the Association, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, December 20-22, 1950. 
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liberal education: the two differ mainly 
in degree, not in kind. General education 
undertakes to redefine liberal education 
... to invest it with content that is di- 
rectly relevant to the demands of con- 
temporary society. General education is 
liberal education with its matter and 
method shifted from its original aristo- 
cratic intent to the service of democracy. 
General education seeks to extend to all 
men the benefits of an education that 
liberates.” 

Also, the Harvard Committee report, 
General Education in a Free Society (Cam- 
bridge, 1945) states on page 52 that gen- 
eral education “may be thought of as an 
earlier stage of the other (liberal educa- 
tion), similar in nature but less advanced 
in degree.” 

As languages have always been an es- 
sential part of liberal education, they 
must therefore form a part of the content 
of general education. This is especially 
true of Spanish in the Southwest, where 
two cultures meet and where persons of 
each culture need to know more of the 
other. The great influx of English-speak- 
ing people from other sections of the coun- 
try makes it important for newcomers to 
have some knowledge of Spanish and the 
people who speak it. In the same area, 
among several million Americans with a 
Spanish heritage, knowledge of Spanish 
has decreased to a great extent as the 
older generations have died. One duty of 
the schools, then, is to give children some 
measure of appreciation of their Spanish 
background, including a knowledge of the 
Spanish language and literatures. 

The Senate of the University of Minne- 
sota thus defines one of its objectives: 
“General education should enable the stu- 
dent to understand and enjoy literature, 
art, music, and other cultural activities 
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as an expression of personal and social 
experience” (Encyclopedia, p. 490). What 
clearer statement of the place of Spanish 
and the other languages do we need? 
Everywhere in these days of radio, tele- 
vision, movies, and touring concert artists 
and orchestras, songs with Spanish words 
and rhythm, literature with a Spanish- 
American setting and characters, and art 
rooted in and inspired by people and 
places of Spanish influence are inescapa- 
ble. General education used such media 
to accomplish its purposes. As one writer 
put it, the radio, motion pictures, and 
television are real to students, and for this 
reason teachers should make use of them 
as much as possible. 

The Harvard Committee in its report, 
page 32, states that in the modern high 
school “there must be place for both spe- 
cial and general education: for those sub- 
jects which divide man from man accord- 
ing to their particular functions and for 
those which unite men in their common 
humanity and citizenship.” The study of 
languages in the elementary stages can 
and should be such that languages are 
one of the uniting forces. Spanish in the 
Southwest can be a bridge over that po- 
tential chasm of class distinction which 
develops when those who are not going 
to continue their education beyond the 
high school are associated with those who 
are. Since the chief problem of general 
education is not the gifted, but those who 
have less facility with ideas, Spanish is an 
appealing common ground on which all 
may meet and be drawn closer together 
toward that unity which is the final goal 
of general education in a democracy. It 
is the problem of the highschool Spanish 
teacher to make the study of Spanish 
appealing to students in this way. As 
Miss Edna Babcock expressed it in the 
paper on textbooks for teaching Spanish 
which she read at the AATSP meeting in 
San Francisco in September 1949 (His- 
PANIA, February, 1950, p. 61), teachers 
should give students what they want as 
well as what we think they should have. 





To put it another way, teachers of high- 
school Spanish have made Spanish in the 
elementary stages entirely too much spe- 
cial education rather than general educa- 
tion. They have failed in large measure 
to keep alive the interest and curiosity 
with which students enter the Spanish 
classroom. In the Southwest, enrollment 
in beginning Spanish classes is no prob- 
lem compared with the problem of retain- 
ing through two years or more those who 
enroll. Some teachers kill the interest of 
many students by making their courses 
strictly college preparatory. Teachers are 
still haunted by the spectre of the college 
teacher who demands that students with 
two years of highschool Spanish know all 
the fundamentals of grammar, have a 
good accent and a wide vocabulary, know 
all regular and irregular verb forms and 
all rules for the written accent. Highschool 
teachers must lay this ghost by realizing 
that most colleges and universities now 
give placement tests in languages to en- 
tering freshmen and then enroll them in 
college classes according to the results of 
the placement tests. 

Freedom from the bondage of prepar- 
ing students to enter Spanish classes 
above the beginning level in college gives 
the Spanish teacher boundless opportun- 
ity to make highschool Spanish a general 
course in the first two years rather than 
a highly specialized college-preparatory 
course. A well-developed general course 
of Spanish will increase enrollment and 
reduce mortality, because students will 
feel they are getting something more in- 
teresting and more useful than grammar. 
It is an indictment of the teaching of 
languages in high school that enrollment 
drops considerably when college-entrance 
requirements are lessened or abolished. 
It is being realistic and compatible with 
good Spanish teaching to say that Spanish 
taught as part of general education will 
appeal to great numbers of students in 
our high schools. 

As the Harvard Committee report goes 
on to say of the high schools: “. . . the 
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only way of escaping the excesses of ath- 
letics, cliques, and general anti-intellec- 
tualism—these gropings, pathetic or 
harmful, for outlets which neither the 
community nor the school otherwise pro- 
vides—is to recognize what the school 
legitimately should provide” (p. 34). 

One of the provisions should be, in the 
Southwest, opportunity to participate in 
a foreign-language club, act in Spanish 
plays, sing in Spanish, and play games 
using Spanish. The Harvard Committee 
report seems to justify, in the above quo- 
tation, every minute spent (wasted, we 
sometimes say) in rehearsals, committee 
meetings, song practice, and the like. Such 
activities are a part of Spanish as general 
education. Language teachers can and 
should provide experiences in extracurric- 
ular activities for students. Student gov- 
ernment, athletics, and the school publi- 
cations do not afford enough opportunity 
for students. The foreign-language club is 
a valuable training ground in citizenship 
for those who can not or do not wish to 
participate in other school activities. By 
sponsoring a club, the Spanish teacher 
contributes to general education. 

Does this mean that standards of in- 
tellectual achievement are to be discarded 
and that aimless rambling from one ac- 
tivity to another is to be the order of the 
day? I do not think so. The teacher’s 
problem is to keep interest at the highest 
peak while at the same time teaching 
Spanish. Too often teachers have neg- 
lected to employ methods which keep in- 
terest high. They have plodded along 
through a good text showing little interest 
or enthusiasm for their job of teaching. 
Small wonder enrollments are said to be 
dropping. A more general and varied ap- 
proach in high school to the difficult 
phases of Spanish-learning will correct 
the erroneous impression, widespread 
among highschool students, that Spanish 
is difficult and dull. Spanish is not easy, 
certainly, but learning it can be made 
interesting. 

But what is to be done with students 


who are gifted in learning languages? In 
the public high school today it is thought 
undemocratic to separate gifted students 
from the less happily endowed. So, as 
things are, there must be plenty of meat 
in the general Spanish class for those 
who are mentally capable and for those 
who will go on to further language study. 
The answer is, of course, the diversified 
assignment. The situation poses a real 
teaching problem, one that is time-con- 
suming for the teacher, but it is a prob- 
lem that we must attack more vigorously 
than ever. The clear statement of the 
Harvard Committee report recognizes the 
problem: “We understand by democracy 
the interworking of two complementary 
forces, the Jeffersonian and the Jackson- 
ian, the one valuing opportunity as the 
nurse of excellence, the other as the guard 
of equity. ... The hope of the American 
school system, indeed of our society, is 
precisely that it can pursue two goals 
simultaneously: give scope to ability and 
raise the average” (pp. 34, 35). 

The hope of “raising the average” may 
be realized by making the beginning 
Spanish classes meaningful as general ed- 
ucation. At the same time we must pro- 
vide adequate scope for the ability of the 
individual. This problem is brought into 
focus in the Southwest where the Spanish- 
speaking student who is not going to 
college is in the same class with the Eng- 
lish-speaking student who is not and 
with both Spanish-speaking and English- 
speaking students who are going to col- 
lege. Here are four distinct groups in the 
same class, each with different reasons 
for taking the course. The teacher’s very 
difficult task could certainly be accom- 
plished with more success for all four 
groups if there were some kind of homo- 
geneous grouping. It is inescapable that 
the whole business of effective teaching 
is dependent on an adequate testing pro- 
gram which will result in the guidance of 
students into courses suited to their needs. 
When students are properly grouped, the 
language teacher’s task can be properly 
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done. Language teachers should be the 
strongest advocates of an adequate test- 
ing and guidance program in their schools. 

So far, the cultural versus the voca- 
tional aspects of Spanish in high schools 
have not been mentioned as such, but 
they are implied in the words “Spanish 
in general education.”’ For all education 
is cultural that is not vocational. The 
Harvard Committee report reminds us 
that the Greeks had vocational educa- 
tion for the slaves and liberal education 
for the aristocrats. And the report adds 
that, in our democracy, “the two kinds 
of education, once given separately to 
different social classes, must be given to- 
gether to all alike. . . . The aim of educa- 
tion should be to prepare an individual 
to become an expert both in some par- 
ticular vocation or art and in the general 
art of the free man and the citizen” 
(p. 54). 

Agard and Dunkel, in their Second- 
Language Learning (Boston, 1948), pages 
122-125, have shown that, along with 
linguistic objectives, cultural and educa- 
tional objectives are recognized as impor- 
tant by language teachers. But the au- 
thors state that teachers have not defined, 
evaluated, selected, or given proper rela- 
tive emphasis to the three objectives. This 
is a severe but just criticism and points 
the way to what Spanish teachers should 
do. It seems plain that more emphasis 
should be given the cultural and educa- 
tional objectives in the first two years of 
highschool language and that better ways 
of evaluating success in attainment of 
cultural and educational objectives should 
be sought. Agard and Dunkel had to 
limit their investigation of language learn- 
ing to measuring linguistic attainments 
only because it was impossible at the time 
of their study to measure the attainment 
of the cultural and educational objectives. 

The Harvard Committee report recog- 
nizes the importance of the cultural and 
educational advantages of language learn- 
ing in addition to the linguistic advan- 
tages when it states: ‘“Language as a tool 


hardly falls under the humanities, and it 
might be said that it is more closely allied 
to special than to general education... . 
But there is no nook or corner of knowl- 
edge which will not bear in this way on 
general education, given the intention to 
make it do so” (p. 122). Linguistic objec- 
tives are special education and the cul- 
tural and education objectives are the 
concern of general education. 

Practically the whole field of testing 
for achievement of the cultural and edu- 
cational values of teaching Spanish is 
open. It should tempt us to launch into 
the almost uncharted sea and find out 
what and how much our students are 
learning in our classes besides linguistic 
skills. For such investigations we need 
the help of testing specialists in the con- 
struction and administration of tests de- 
signed to show us to what degree our stu- 
dents have attained the cultural and 
educational objectives. Collaboration will 
require some ‘general’ education, or shall 
it be called ‘‘cross’”’ education, on the part 
of teachers. Language specialists will have 
to become more familiar with testing tech- 
niques, test construction and test admin- 
istration. Equally, educators who are test- 
ing and guidance specialists must become 
more familiar with languages and the 
problems of language teachers and lan- 
guage students. There must be more ap- 
preciation of what the testing specialist 
can do for the language teacher and vice- 
versa. 

To continue with our attempt to define 
general education and to note its implica- 
tions for us as Spanish teachers, let us re- 
call another statement from the Harvard 
Committee report which says: ‘““The prob- 
lem of general education is one of combin- 
ing fixity of aim with diversity in appli- 
cation. It is not a question of providing 
a general education which will be uniform 
through the same classes of all schools 
and colleges all over the country. . . . It is 
rather to adapt general education to the 
needs and intentions of different groups 
and, so far as possible, to carry its spirit 

















into special education.... What is 
wanted, then, is a general education cap- 
able at once of taking on many different 
forms and yet representing in all its forms 
the common knowledge and the common 
values on which a free society depends” 
(pp. 57, 58). 

As Spanish teachers we have an obliga- 
tion to contribute to this type of educa- 
tion. Spanish is one of the best subjects 
through which to approach the ideal edu- 
cation for our society, and the Spanish 
teacher, because of her background of 
liberal education, is one of the best pre- 
pared to participate in it. Spanish can 
contribute to a knowledge of English, 
literature, history, and international re- 
lations. In the highly departmentalized 
high school today, how many students of 
either American literature or Spanish are 
taught that some of our greatest Ameri- 
can writers were Spanish scholars and 
that their works include translations from 
the Spanish? A comparative study of the 
Spanish originals with the classic trans- 
lations of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Washington Irving, and William Cullen 
Bryant, for example, could be very re- 
warding for students of both English and 
Spanish. How many Texas students know 
that Stephen F. Austin learned Spanish 
while colonizing Texas and that he could 
speak, read, and write it? How many 
know of his advice to his younger brother 
on the advantages of knowing Spanish? 
These are only two examples of the ways 
in which English, history, and Spanish 
may be correlated, and, to repeat, the 
Spanish teacher is better qualified to teach 
such a course than the typical English or 
history teacher, who, as a rule, does not 
know Spanish or the field of Spanish lit- 
erature and history. Furthermore, the 
Spanish classroom can become a labora- 
tory for inter-cultural educational experi- 
ments, for both English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking students work together 
there on language problems. Spanish of- 
fers a rich medium for work in choral 
singing, folk-dancing, art, and regional 
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literature. Spanish gives more opportun- 
ity than most subjects for self-expression 
for students of Spanish background. 

Let us consider some of the ways in 
which Spanish might be adapted to gen- 
eral education. Since some of the trends 
toward general education in high schools 
take the form of combining subject fields 
into core areas, the Spanish teacher 
should be prepared to take the lead in 
planning curriculum changes, pointing 
out that Spanish ought to be a part of 
the content of such core areas. 

Where the core-area plan is not in ef- 
fect, the names of the Spanish courses 
might be changed to indicate revisions in 
content and method. The first three se- 
mesters might be called General Spanish 
I, II, and III. The fourth semester could 
be subdivided into several parallel courses 
to meet the individual needs of those stu- 
dents for whom it is a terminal course. 
Simply a change of name often has tre- 
mendous effect upon students. For ex- 
ample, let us note the success of a ter- 
minal course in home-making for senior 
girls which is called by the glamorous 
title of “Brides’ Course.” The fourth se- 
mester of highschool Spanish might be 
divided into four parallel sections: ““Com- 
mercial Spanish,” “Spanish for Home and 
Farm,” “Spanish Dramatics,” and ‘“‘Lit- 
erature and Language.’ Students could 
be enrolled for a fourth, fifth, and sixth 
semester in the above-mentioned courses 
in turn. Those expecting to enter college 
language classes above the elementary 
level could continue in the “Literature 
and Language” section for a third and 
fourth year. 

In schools where these changes are not 
likely to be made in the near future, 
Spanish teachers can continue to do what 
they have always done for the general 
education of their students and what is 
more lasting and important than any spe- 
cial knowledge of subject matter. Stu- 
dents may be taught the need for perse- 
verance and steadfastness; the importance 
of hard work in achieving success; the 
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value of diligence, honesty, and integrity 
in school as well as elsewhere; and the 
rewards of unselfishness and considera- 
tion for others. Inculcating such traits of 
character in highschool students is the 
greatest contribution any teacher makes 
to the general education of students. 

There is, then, a definite place for Span- 
ish in general education, and Spanish 
teachers must learn more about it, what 
it means, what it is expected to accom- 
plish, and what its limitations are. Pres- 
ent courses in Spanish may well be made 
more general in the first year or two, and 
there must be an adequate testing pro- 
gram to measure results. Finally, Spanish 
teachers must fit themselves to partici- 
pate fully in any core program or other 
curriculum revisions which may be made 
in their respective schools. 

In conclusion, let me say a word to 
those of us who have been at times vic- 
tims of a spirit of defeatism. Some of us 





complain of unsympathetic administra- 
tors who discourage enrollment in our 
classes. Some of us are at odds with voca- 
tional educationalists. Some of us stick to 
outmoded methods of language teaching, 
proclaiming that we are upholding stand- 
ards when actually we are taking a die- 
hard position against change of content 
and technique. 

When we consider where language 
teaching stands in education today, we 
have reason for satisfaction in the chal- 
lenge and the possibilities that lie ahead. 
We must turn from a defeatist attitude 
and realize the very important place that 
Spanish and all languages have in gen- 
eral education. We will have a new con- 
cept of the importance of our work in a 
world which is taking more and more a 
global view of things, people, and ideas, 
ideas which, as we know, will be com- 
municated mainly through language. 














ON HUMANIZING EDUCATION 
ORTEGA’S INSTITUTE OF HUMANITIES 
Madrid, 1948-50 


Eprra F, Hetman* 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 


The recent widespread concern with gen- 
eral education, expressed in innumerable 
studies and conferences, surveys and re- 
ports, has undoubtedly arisen out of the 
disquieting realization on the part of edu- 
cators that students were being gradu- 
ated from our colleges and universities 
without any real understanding of human 
history and therefore ill equipped to cope 
with the problems of contemporary life. 
With all its increased enrollment, prolifer- 
ation of courses, and perfection of tech- 
niques, the traditional university has 
remained apart from the community and, 
for the most part, unwilling or unable to 
satisfy the increasingly complex needs of 
its students. D. José Ortega y Gasset, the 
great Spanish philosopher and one of the 
greatest Spanish writers of our time, 
pointed out, back in 1930, in his Misién 
de la universidad, that the modern uni- 
versity is derelict to its primary function 
of providing general education for people 
from all social and economic classes, with 
baleful consequences for the community 
as a whole; and he urged that the uni- 
versity relate learning to living by dealing 
with the great issues of the day: 


...la Universidad tiene que intervenir en la 
actualidad como tal Universidad, tratando los 
grandes temas del dia desde su punto de vista 
propio—cultural, profesional y cientifico. De 
este modo no ser& una institucién sélo para 
estudiantes, un recinto ad usum delphinis, sino 
que, metida en medio de la vida, de sus urgen- 
cias, de sus pasiones, ha de imponerse como un 
‘poder espiritual” superior frente a la Prensa, 





* The author spent the academic year 1949- 
50 in Spain as Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow of 
the American Association of University 
Women. 
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representando la serenidad frente al frenesi, 
la seria agudeza frente a la frivolidad y la 
franca estupidez.! 


In the Instituto de Humanidades, which 
he founded in 1948 in collaboration with 
his brilliant young disciple, Julian Marfas, 
Ortega has put into practice many of his 
earlier expressed ideas. 

The Institute, which completed its sec- 
ond term this year, 1949-50, with a con- 
siderably enlarged course offering and a 
wider public, is, in miniature, the proto- 
type of a Free University. By Free I mean 
a University delivered of sterile depart- 
mentalism, rigid traditional curricula, and 
highly specialized courses. It is free, too, 
from entrance requirements, examina- 
tions, and credits. And since it is main- 
tained entirely on the matriculation fees 
of its students, it is not dependent on 
government or private funds.? The In- 
stitute of Humanities restores to the Uni- 
versity its directive force in the life of 
the community. And to the individual it 
gives immediate and practical assistance 
in understanding contemporary reality by 
releasing from the dense pile of accumu- 
lated knowledge those vital and pertinent 
facts which illuminate the problems of his 
existence here and now. The fervent and 
assiduous support of the Institute reveals 
the need that many thinking individuals 
of all ages and classes feel for help in con- 
fronting the world they find themselves 
in. In Spain, to be sure, other special fac- 
tors explain in part the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the Institute: it is an oasis in the 
desert and people have long been thirsty; 
it is the only meeting place of people who 
have in common at least a preoccupation 
with cultura! problems and who linger 
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after lectures to discuss the questions that 
have been raised; and last, but most im- 
portant, probably, everyone is attracted 
by the personality, prestige, and the magic 
word of Ortega. 

By the Humanities, the founders mean 
not classical studies or even the conven- 
tional liberal arts, but rather the study 
of all matters essentially human, the sum 
total of data pertaining to human reality 
in its many manifestations and dimen- 
sions. This broad interpretation of the 
Humanities, which cuts across several us- 
ually quite separate fields, and the collab- 
oration of specialists from different areas 
of knowledge, enable the student to over- 
come the limitations of his own fragmen- 
tary and formularized information, to per- 
ceive the interdependence and interaction 
of the sciences, and to gain a vision of the 
whole of a problem rather than of one 
tiny and often meaningless segment of it. 
For example, in the Colloquium on Goya, 
directed by D. Enrique Lafuente Ferrari, 
art historians, specialists on Goya, a doc- 
tor, and Ortega took part, in monologues, 
dialogues, and lively discussion of such 
questions as: What were the esthetic cri- 
teria and creations of the age? What were 
the ruling and automatically accepted 
opinions? How did Goya, an obscure and 
mediocre artist at thirty, develop his 
highly original and characteristic art? 
What are the sources of the Goya legend 
in relation to ascertainable facts? What 
is the meaning of his work today, for 
Spain and for the world in general? The 
discussions were, of course, accompanied 
by carefully selected slides of paintings, 
drawings, and etchings. Static data and 
inert ideas were converted into the living 
process of human experience, and learn- 
ing ceased to be something remote, auto- 
matic, and strange, becoming instead ac- 
tual, vital, and of deep concern to each 
person for himself. And the audience was 
enormously stimulated, entertained, and 
at the same time initiated into many of 
the problems of all art and creative 
genius. 





Who were the audience? Ortega has 
always held that general education must 
be made available to every social group, 
beginning with workers. At the Institute, 
every social class, age group, occupation 
or profession, and type of background was 
represented. The classes met in the late 
afternoon—that is, between seven and 
ten o’clock—at the Chamber of Com- 
merce and numbered around two hundred 
each, with the exception of Ortega’s 
course, for which so many registered, 
some thirteen hundred, that only a large 
movie house, the Cine Barceld, could ac- 
commodate the listeners. Moreover, they 
came an hour early to get a good seat, 
and this in Madrid, where people arrive 
on time only for the bull-fights. Ortega’s 
lectures were given on Wednesday and 
they began at seven thirty on the dot; 
the large and varied audience listened 
with bated breath for an hour and a half 
or longer without so much as moving, 
coughing, or whispering to a neighbor 
except when they happened to miss a 
precious word. Ortega talked about “El 
Hombre y la Gente,’”’ Man and Society, 
his Sociology which is soon to be pub- 
lished; but his is a Sociology which in- 
cludes cultural anthropology, linguistics, 
history, art, literature, science, and phi- 
losophy. The listener is forced out of his 
comfortable, well-worn groove of routine 
thinking onto the unmarked roads of ad- 
venture, with all the risks, but also the 
excitement, inherent in adventure. Under 
the spell of Ortega’s mind and language, 
no route is too long or arduous to follow. 
People returned each week with the same 
sense of expectancy and excitement, as 
though they were going to listen to chap- 
ters of a thriller or acts of a play; actually, 
of course, they were witnessing the un- 
folding of a kind of drama of human 
destiny. After each lecture, people would 
stand around in little groups outside the 
cinema theatre, talking about what Or- 
tega had or had not said, oblivious of the 
supper hour and impervious to the ele- 
ments, even to that celebrated Madrid 
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“aire” which does not blow out a candle 
but kills a man. Everyone you knew went 
to the Ortega lectures, so that if you 
happened to meet a friend any time and 
he asked: “¢Cudndo nos vemos?” you 
could always say: ‘“‘El miércoles, de todos 
modos, ¢no?”’ Yet most people could at- 
tend the classes of the Institute only at 
a considerable sacrifice of time and 
money, for the rise in the cost of living 
has been meteoric and the salary level is 
just at or below subsistence. The matric- 
ulation fee of twenty-five pesetas per class 
is very high when you consider that a 
good average salary is two thousand a 
month and, further, that a local movie 
costs five or less, and the theatre and 
symphony concerts, from fifteen to 
twenty-five. There were some scholarships 
for those who could not pay and half- 
price tickets for students; some of the 
audience was drawn from the wealthy 
and aristocratic classes; but for most peo- 
ple attending the classes of the Institute 
of Humanities meant cutting down even 
more on the already unbelievably scant 
essentials of everyday living. Perhaps only 
Spaniards could live on so little, in the 
world today, and sacrifice some of that 
little to such an end. 

The nature of the themes selected for 
study explains, to a considerable extent, 
the unfailing response of the public. They 
are timely and deal, for the most part, 
with human problems that need to be 
solved, and are never merely curious or 
erudite topics; they are not so specialized 
as to appeal only to specialists or intellec- 
tuals; and they are themes that are not 
dealt with anywhere else, at least not in 
the same way. The titles of the courses 
give but little idea of their content and 
none of the method used; one, for ex- 
ample, summarized the history of War 
as a social phenomenon and included data 
taken from economics and technology, 
history and literature; another, on the 
Folkways of Spanish villages, was handled 
by a team of scholars, a social geographer, 
an ethnologist, and a historian of lan- 


guage. In every course, whatever the sub- 
ject, the material presented by leading 
scholars in the several fields was handled 
in such a way as to stress synthesis and 
significance. 

One of the colloquia, of more limited 
appeal, was designed for scholars inter- 
ested in working out common problems 
together, the Generation as a Method of 
Historical Inquiry, directed by Julidn 
Marias, and in which the active partici- 
pants were several philosophers, a social 
historian, and an historian of art. The 
theory of Ortega, interpreted and elabo- 
rated by Marias, is that the generation 
can be used as an instrument of historical 
investigation in a number of fields. Ac- 
cording to Ortega’s theory, the genera- 
tion is a period of fifteen years in which 
the same opinions, presuppositions, rul- 
ing ideas, and values prevail; those who 
reach the age of thirty within this period 
belong to the same generation, since they 
share the same system of tacitly accepted 
beliefs and values. The focal date may be 
provided by the dominant figure of the 
period; thus, 1626, the year that Des- 
cartes reached the age of thirty, is the 
central date of his generation, which will 
comprise the seven years before and seven 
years after this date. The generation pre- 
ceding this one would then be that of 
1611, to which Hobbes and Grotius be- 
longed, and the one before that, the gen- 
eration of 1596, including within it Gali- 
leo, Kepler, and Bacon. These dates are 
set tentatively, of course, and then em- 
pirically established; it is truly amazing 
how dates seem to cluster around the 
focal year. The participants in the Col- 
loquium demonstrated how this method 
could be applied in the history of art 
and literature as well as in the history 
of thought. This working together of 
teachers and students from different fields 
gives all of them new insights into their 
own and their colleagues’ problems and 
enables them to envisage and apply to- 
gether a new method of historical in- 
vestigation. 
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Most of the courses, however, are 
planned for a much wider public. Last 
year, the first of the Institute, Ortega’s 
lectures were on A New Interpretation 
of Universal History and had as their 
point of departure the unabridged Study 
of History by Toynbee, with whose views 
and method Ortega is in radical disagree- 
ment. This term, as we have already in- 
dicated, he gave an epitome of his Sociol- 
ogy in twelve substantial and illuminating 
lectures which we cannot hope to sum- 
marize in a few sentences. One of the 
salient points Ortega made and developed 
is that each person leads a double life of 
authenticity and conventionality. Only 
the personal and individual is authentic; 
only what we think out for ourselves and 
what has meaning for us is, by his defini- 
tion, “human.” Yet most of what we say, 
we repeat mechanically because it is what 
is said, just as most of the ideas we live 
by, we tacitly receive from our environ- 
ment; custom imposes them on us. To be 
sure, there would be no society without 
custom, which alone gives society conti- 
nuity. However, it is essential for us to 
recognize our automatic response be- 
havior for what it is. He also emphasized 
the basic differences between individual 
and collective life; responsibility, for in- 
stance, is inherently individual. The fact 
that we have failed to distinguish between 
automatic and “human” behavior or to 
recognize the individual nature of respon- 
sibility may help to explain, in some meas- 
ure, the inhumanity of the last decades. 
These fragmentary remarks may serve to 








give some vague notion of the content o 
the course, but it is impossible to convey 
the manner in which it was given. Ortega 
speaks with luminous clarity, his ex- 
pressed aim being to have every one of 
his thirteen hundred listeners understand 
him, a “tour de force” when the audience 
is as varied as his. He makes each person 
feel that it is to him that he is directing 
his words, that it is his particular prob- 
lems and their solution that are engaging 
his attention. Ortega’s talk is really an 
animated dialogue between him and each 
one of his listeners. 

At the Institute of Humanities of Ma- 
drid, in collaboration with his colleagues, 
he undertakes to guide the student—any 
student—through the labyrinth of mecha- 
nized modern life onto the highroads of 
living human experience. It is entirely 
appropriate that a Spanish philosopher 
should dedicate himself to the humaniz- 
ing of education, for if there is a single 
abiding characteristic of Spanish art and 
literature, it is an intense preoccupation 
with all that is essentially human. 


NOTES 


1 Obras completas (Revista de Occidente, Ma- 
drid, 1947), rv, 353. The Misién . . . was trans- 
lated by H. L. Nostrand and published by 
Princeton University Press, 1944. 

* The Institute is in no way connected with any 
official institution or government department; 
it is as autonomous as existing circumstances 
permit. 

* In a recently published study on Veldézquez, 
Ortega shows that to this same generation of 
Descartes belonged Veldzquez, Ribera, Zur- 
barén, Alonso Cano, Claudio Lorena, Poussin, 
Van Dyck, Calderén, and Gracidn. 














COMO NO SE PRONUNCIABAN LAS € Y Z ANTIGUAS 


Amapo ALONSO 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


La generalidad de los hispanistas y 
romanistas han interpretado e interpretan 
nuestras ¢ y z hasta el siglo xvi como 
africadas Apicodentales, sorda y sonora 
respectivamente, parecidas a ts y ds. 
Pero ha habido otras interpretaciones: 
Menéndez Pidal creyé mucho tiempo que 
la c, ¢ valia como hoy desde la Edad 
Media, y que z era su correspondiente 
sonora, parecidas respectivamente a la 
th de thing y a la th de then en inglés. 
Mas tarte renuncié a esa idea y acepta los 
valores de ts y ds (Origenes del espajiol, 
2* ediciédn, 1929, p. 578 y Gram. hist., 
6* edicién, Madrid, 1941). C. C. Marden, 
“The Phonology of the Spanish Dialect 
of Mexico City,” en PMLA, 1896, pp. 
114-115, supuso que, siendo la s espafiola 
de entonces como la de hoy (de timbre 
palatal), la ¢ era otra clase de s, la dental 
francesa o italiana, y la z su correspon- 
diente sonora; pero el joven Marden (hizo 
su tesis doctoral entre 1892 y 1896) 
escribia antes de haberse iniciado los 
estudios sobre antigua pronunciacién 
espafiola y se basaba en las falsas lecturas 
de los filédlogos que editaban nuestras 
obras medievales sin saber bastante 
paleografia; cuando Marden leyé los 
trabajos de R. J. Cuervo, 1895-1898, 
y de J. D. M. Ford, 1900, se apresuré a 
abandonar su infundada idea y a aceptar 
la de ts y ds (MLN, 1914, pag. 121). 
Esta idea desechada fué muchos afios 
después recogida por N. L. Willey (Phil. 
Quart. de Iowa, v, 1926, pp. 306-324), 
que llamé s mexicana a la ¢; se basdé 
tinicamente en infieles interpretaciones 
de pasajes de Cuervo y de Tomas 
Navarro, quiz4 por escaso conocimiento 
del espafiol (ver mi resefia, RFE, xx, 
1933, pp. 68-75). Por wltimo, la idea 
fué de nuevo adoptada por D. L. Can- 
field, Spanish Literature in Mexican 
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Languages as a Source for the Study of 
Spanish Pronunciation (New York, 1934), 
pp. 129-173: la s de stervo era la castellana 
de hoy, 4picoalveolar, que él representa 
con S; la de ctervo era la s dental corriente 
de las lenguas europeas (francés, italiano, 
etc.), que él representa con 8; -s- y z, las 
sonoras correspondientes. El Sr. Can- 
field pasé por alto, entre otras cosas, que 
los italianos, que hicieron en el siglo 
XvI vida tan mezclada con los espafioles, 
jamds transcribian nuestras ¢ y z con 
sus ss, sino con sus zz. Recientemente, 
en Hispania, 1950, pp. 233-236, vuelve 
a afirmar su interpretacién: la ¢ y la z 
antiguas del castellano se pronunciaban 
como la s y la z francesas. Como nuevo 
apoyo a lo que él llama su “pet theory” 
aduce la autoridad de Nebrija. Afortu- 
nadamente no sélo Nebrija sino también 
otros muy competentes espafioles de aquel 
tiempo, como si hubieren presentido 
nuestras confusiones, aclararon esta cues- 
tiédn con palabras inequivocas: 

NEBRIJA, 1486-1503: a) “Asi los 
griegos, latinos y franceses nunca pro- 
nuncian [¢a], sonido que es propio de las 
lenguas hebrea y drabe.” (Repetitio un, 
c. 1486, fol. a 3r.) 

b) “Ni son menos dignos de risa casi 
todos los franceses, que confunden el 
sonido de esta letra [ce, ci] con el de la 
s.” (De vi ac potestate literarum, 1503, 
cap. ix.) 

c) “De todas estas razones consta 
satisfactoriamente cual sea el sonido que 
se debe dar a la s [grecolatina], a saber, 
no el que los franceses atribuyen a ce, ci, 
confundiéndola con la s, sino”... (Id., 
cap. xvii.) 

ANTONIO DE CORRO, ec. 1563. 
(Dice que para que la c con a, 0, u suene 
como ce, ci se le pone cedilla y afiade:) 
“Los franceses tienen esta misma prola- 
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cién en la letra c, asi en el principio como 
en el medio y fin de la parte, excepto que 
quando la ¢ tiene debaxo de si la cerilla 
pronuncian como una s, de suerte que 
dizen frangois como si fuese escripto 
fransois.” (Reglas Gramaticales para 
aprender la lengua Espafiola y Francesa, 
confiriendo la una con la otra, segin el 
orden de las partes de la oracién latinas. 
Impresas en Oxford por Ioseph Barnes 
en el afio de salud mpL~xxxvi. Corro 
compuso estas Reglas en Francia, hacia 
1563, siendo maestro de espajiol del nifio 
que después seria Enrique IV.) 

JUAN LOPEZ DE VELASCO, 1582. 
a) “‘...de donde nace la dificultad que 
los estrangeros sienten en pronunciar la 
¢ cedilla, diziendo siempre se por ce, y 
assi no hay en Latin, Griego, Italiano 
ni otras lenguas vulgares con qué poder 
escrivir los nombres de personas, linages 
y otros que en el Castellano tienen ¢a, 
¢0, gu.” 

b) “... suena la ¢ con cedilla, que las 
naciones estrangeras no pueden pro- 
nunciar sino como s.” 

c) “...que si alguna voz tiene [el 
Castellano] particular suya, a lo menos 
en la manera de pronunciarla, es la de 
la ¢ con cedilla y la de la g con e y con ¢, 
que aunque en otras lenguas se pro- 
nuncia es con differente sonido, de manera 
que apenas ay estrangero que las acierte 
a pronunciar.” (Orthographia y pronun- 
ciacién Castellana, Burgos, 1582, pags. 
73-74, 196 y 226). Velasco, de Castilla 
la Vieja que se adelanté mucho al resto 
de Espafia en la evolucién de estas con- 
sonantes, ya no pronunciaba la ¢ africada 
sino fricativa; los de Castilla la Nueva, 
base del espajiol general, la pronunciaban 
atin africada en pronunciacién plena, 
pero con frecuente realizacién fricativa, 
es decir, que el cardcter de africada era 
débil y caduco; por eso incluye a los 
italianos entre los que no la pronunciaban 
bien, aunque el reproducirla con su s lo 
hacian sdédlo los franceses e ingleses; los 
italianos la reprodujeron siempre con su 
z. 





ALEXANDRO DE LUNA, 1620. “Dos 
dificultades he notado que hallan los 
Franceses quando hablan Espajiol, las 
quales con facilidad se pueden vencer: la 
una es pronunciar estas dos letras juntas: 
ch, que quando las pronuncian suenan 
en espafiol como esta j [= inglés sh]... 
La otra es en pronunciar estas dos letras 
¢, 2, las quales pronuncian los Franceses 
como esta 8, porque pronuncian en 
Espafiol Garsta, Péres, aviendo de dezir 
Garcia, Pérez, la qual pronunciacién 
se forma juntando la punta de la 
lengua llana a las puntas de los dientes 
de arriba.” (Ramillete de Flores poéticas 
...Con un curioso y utilisimo méthodo 
y reglas para saver pronunciar, escrivir y 
leer bien y cortadamente la lengua Es- 
panola...En Tolosa, de la Emprenta 
de Iuan Maffre, 1620. Alejandro de Luna 
era un médico toledano residente en 
Francia; en su tiempo la pronunciacién 
fricativa de la ¢, ya igualada con la z, era 
la normal; la africada era sdlo en algunos 
un escripulo tradicionalista.) 

Otro espafiol mds, Fray Diego de la 
Encarnacién, 1624, vuelve a hacer clara- 
mente la distincién: 

a) “Tienen los Franceses veinte y 
dos letras como los Hespaiioles, que son 
a, b, c, d... que ellos pronuncian, a, bé, 
Se oe os 

b) “‘La ¢ sin gedilla, con a, 0, u, se pro- 
nuncia como en Hespajiol ca, co, cu. 
Pero con e, i se pronuncia mas blanda- 
mente que en Hespajiol, de manera que 
por decir ce, ci pronuncia se, si. Quando 
la c se escribe con gedilla se pronuncia 
como z, pero muy mas dulcemente, que 
suena como 8,” p. 5. 

c) “La z [francesa] en el fin de diccién 
se pronuncia como s y tiene la virtud de 
hazer larga la ultima syllaba, como bontéz, 
aiméz, aunque mejor sera escribir bontés, 
aimés,” p. 8. (De Grammatica Francessa 
en Hespafiol, en Dovay, 1624.) 

No es ésta ocasién de acumular testi- 
monios de cémo la ¢ y la z eran africadas, 
sorda y sonora, en la primera mitad del 














Las ¢ Y z 


siglo xv1; de cémo la z, por articulacién 
blanda o ‘ floxa,” se hizo fricativa al 
mediar el siglo, y la ¢, dura o “apretada,”’ 
al final, con un periodo de vacilaciones 
que llega hasta 1620 (Juan Pablo Bonet); 
de cémo la z tenia su sonoridad escasa 
desde 1550, caduca hacia 1580, y perdida 
antes de 1600; de cémo Castilla la Vieja 
precediéd en mucho a la Nueva en esta 
evolucién, y de cémo el Reino de Toledo 
(Castilla la Nueva), que daba la pauta 
para el espafiol general, mantuvo las 
antiguas estructuras mds tiempo que el 
resto de Espafia (Andalucia, Leén, Sala- 
manca, Extremadura), quiz4 con la ex- 
cepcién del Reino de Murcia; de cémo 
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cuando la ¢ = z se pronunciaba fricativa 
el sonido resultante no era todavia el 
de la c, z moderna, al que se llegé en una 
lenta evolucién que duré casi dos siglos, 
sino uno especial que podemos recon- 
struir conjeturalmente. Para todas estas 
distinciones cronolégicas, transiciones y 
repartos geograficos tenemos un cimulo 
de testimonios de desigual valor que nos 
proporcionan un conocimiento de seguri- 
dad razonable y a veces de inseguridad 
en grado vario. Lo nico de que tenemos? 
certeza completa es que en ningtin mo- 
mento de su historia nuestras ¢ y 2 se 
pronunciaron a la francesa, como quiere J) 
el Sr. Canfield. 











THE JEW AS PORTRAYED IN EARLY SPANISH LITERATURE 


Seymour ResNICcK 
New York University 


Although the history of the Jews in 
Spain and their philosophical and literary 
contributions in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Spanish have already been studied, no 
adequate study has been made of the 
Jews in early Spanish literary works.* 
We shall examine for this purpose the 
literature of Spain from the time of the 
Cid (ca. 1140) to the year of the Expul- 
sion (1492), excluding, in general, refer- 
ences of a purely historical or religious 
nature. 

In one of the most famous episodes in 
the Poema del Cid, two sand-filled chests, 
covered with rich cloth and nails, are left 
with the moneylenders Raquel and Vidas 
as security for a loan of six hundred 
marcos. In the Poema the Cid never re- 
pays the loan, despite his promise to do 
so. In the ballad and chronicle versions, 
however, the loan is repaid. 

Though Raquel and Vidas are not 
specifically called Jews in the poem, all 
the critics consulted refer to them as such, 
taking it for granted that in the earliest 
Spanish literary work the avaricious 
moneylender was already typed as a Jew. 
Raquel and Vidas have the unpleasant 
characteristics associated in the medieval 
Christian mind with Jewish usurers. 
When we first meet them, they are count- 
ing their money (v. 101); after hearing 
the Cid’s proposition, they decide that 
there must be some financial gain for 
them (v. 123); they show distrust (with 
reason) when Martin Antolinez first asks 
for the six hundred marcos (v. 139); 
anticipating a profit, they fawn upon the 
Cid, kissing his hand several times (v. 
153-179); they are filled with joy as they 
load the heavy chests on the mules (v. 





* An abridgment of a doctoral dissertation 
at New York University (February, 1951). 


170); when Antolinez asks for a reward, 
Raquel and Vidas give him thirty marcos. 
Did the poet choose the figure thirty 
because of its unpleasant association with 
the betrayal of Christ, attributed to the 
Jews? 

Of the poems of Gonzalo de Berceo 
(ca. 1190-1250), the most popular with 
the general reader is, no doubt, the 
Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora. In each of 
its twenty-five stories a miracle is per- 
formed through the intercession of the 
Virgin Mary, and in four of them the Jew 
appears in an important role. 

Miracle 16: A little Jewish boy, in 
order to play with his Christian friends, 
went to their school and was so impressed 
that on Easter Sunday he took com- 
munion with them. He was deeply affected 
by the figure of the Virgin. When the 
child returned home it was already quite 
late and his father was angry with him. 
The boy confessed what he had done, 
and in a rage, the father threw the child 
into a blazing furnace. The mother’s 
screams brought in the neighbors, who 
rescued the child, miraculously untouched 
by the flames. Thereupon the father 
(variously called mal aventurado, diablado, 
demoniado, can traidor, loco pecador, falso 
descreido) was thrown into the fire and 
consumed. 

Miracle 18: In Toledo, on a holy day 
in honor of the Virgin Mary, when the 
church was filled with worshippers, 
Mary’s voice spoke suddenly from heaven 
in great affliction. It recalled the Jews’ 
ill-treatment of Christ, and announced 
that they were again crucifying him. 
The archbishop urged the congregation 
to action, and at the chief rabbi’s house 
they found the Jews crucifying a waxen 


image of Christ. Quick vengeance was 
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taken, and the Jews paid with their lives 
for the crime. 

The crucifixion of Christ has been an 
ever popular theme to arouse hostility 
toward the Jews. Supposed revelations 
were often used as a pretext for attacking 
the Jews and stealing their property. In 
choosing Toledo as the scene of this 
miracle, Berceo may have been trying 
to give his story a historical basis. A very 
important Jewish community was located 
there, and pogroms against the Jews had 
taken place in the preceding century. 
As in Miracle 16, the qualifying terms 
used by Berceo in referring to the Jews 
are derogatory. 

Miracle 23: A Christian merchant in 
Constantinople, seeking a loan from a 
Jewish moneylender, offered him as 
bondsmen Mary and the Christ child, 
calling upon the holy images to repay 
the loan on the appointed day, if he 
should fail to appear. On the day before 
payment was due, the Christian, far from 
home and knowing that he could not re- 
turn in time, prayed for divine guidance, 
placed the money in a casket and flung 
it into the sea, calling upon Christ and 
the Virgin to deliver it to the rightful 
owner. The following morning the casket 
appeared off the shore of Constantinople 
near the home of the Jewish moneylender, 
and when he happened to pass by, the 
casket went directly to him. The avari- 
cious Jew hid the money and when the 
merchant returned, he demanded pay- 
ment of the loan. When the Christian 
asserted that he had already been repaid, 
the Jew demanded proof. The Christian 
took the Jew and his followers to the 
church. There, standing before the images 
of Christ and the Virgin, he called upon 
them to speak up for him. The crucifix 
replied, telling the true story. The hidden 
casket was discovered, and the Jew and 
his companions, confused and frightened, 
were converted to Christianity. 

Miracle 24 is based on the Theophilus 
legend, famous in medieval European 
literature and an early treatment of the 


Faust theme. The Jew here acts merely 
as intermediary between Theophilus and 
the devil, but Berceo, making use of the 
popular superstition about the Jews’ 
engaging in witchcraft, devotes six stanzas 
to depicting him as a sinister character, 
in league with Satan. 

Even in the Sacrificio de la misa, an 
interpretation of the symbolism of the 
mass, Berceo manages to inject un- 
favorable references to the Jews, who are 
depicted, in keeping with medieval 
Christian teaching, as responsible for the 
death of Christ. 

In the Duelo de la Virgen the entire 
episode of the aljama de los judios, an 
expansion and adaptation of part of the 
account of the crucifixion according to 
Matthew 27: 62-66, contains many un- 
favorable references to the Jews. 

The Loores de Nuestra Sefiora deals 
with a variety of subjects suggested by 
Biblical history. Berceo speaks harshly 
of the Jews in several places, condemning 
them for their refusal to accept the signs 
of the coming of Christ and stressing 
their responsibility for his crucifixion. 

Berceo’s hostile attitude may be due 
to his own religious fanaticism, or it may 
be a reflection of the feeling prevalent 
in Castile at the time. In deriding the 
Jews, Berceo may have been seeking the 
approbation of his audience by appealing 
to their prejudices. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that some of the pejora- 
tive terms used are imitations of the Latin 
original, and others seem to serve merely 
as fill-ins or as a convenient rime. 

The Cantigas de Sania Maria, written 
in Galician by Alfonso X (1221-1284), 
deal with the popular medieval theme of 
miracles performed by the Virgin Mary. 
In fifteen of the 422 Cantigas the Jew 
appears, often as a major character, 
sometimes in a lesser role. The picture 
of the Jew ranges from very unfriendly 
to quite favorable, and may be outlined 
as follows: working against accepted 
Christian dogma (2, 27, 108); in league 
with the devil (3, 109); fanatical murder 
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of a child, Jewish or Christian (4, 6); 
sacrilegious acts (12, 34, 286); dishonest 
in business dealings (25); Mary saves 
Jews in danger and they are converted 
to Christianity (4, 25, 85, 89, 107). 

In Las Siete Partidas, the codification 
of the laws drawn up under the supervi- 
sion of Alfonso X, the official attitude of 
Spain toward the Jews often echoes the 
attitudes displayed in the Cantigas. 
There are references to the crucifixion, 
to the stealing and crucifying of Christian 
children, to the defiling of holy images. 
The Jews are forbidden to speak against 
the Christian faith or in favor of their 
own. While cruel punishments are pre- 
scribed for violations of some laws, other 
laws are designed for the protection of 
the Jews. 

To the thirteenth century belong also 
two short pieces of a religious nature, the 
Auto de los Reyes Magos and the Disputa 
entre un cristiano y un judio. The first 
of these, the only vestige of early Spanish 
drama, is based on the Biblical account 
of the journey of the three Magi. It is 
a fragment of about 150 lines, and in the 
final scene, before the manuscript 
abruptly ends, Herod calls upon two 
rabbis for advice. One says that he finds 
in his learned books no sign of the coming 
of Christ. The other rabbi accuses him 
of not understanding the prophecies. 
The conclusion to be drawn, in keeping 
with medieval Christian theology, is that 
the Jews were in error in not accepting 
Christ. The last two lines of the Auto 
imply that the rabbis, or perhaps the 
Jews in general, were not wont to tell the 
truth. 

A curious example of religious disputa- 
tion, common in medieval Europe, is the 
Disputa entre un cristiano y un judto, a 
fragment of about forty lines dating from 
the first half of the thirteenth century. 
After a brief question about the number 
of laws that a Jew must observe, the 
Christian begins a rather crude discus- 
sion, sprinkled with Hebrew words, of the 
rite of circumcision. He then goes on to 


attack the Jewish concept of Sabbath 
and of the nature of God. The Jew has 
very little to say. This disputation may 
have been based on one that actually 
took place. The matters treated are the 
same as those of the Latin disputations 
and anti-Jewish treatises of the Middle 
Ages. 

In the fourteenth century, Juan Ruiz’s 
Libro de Buen Amor contains the con- 
ventional unsympathetic references to 
the Jews in the religious poems, and there 
is one reference to Jewish usury. The 
introduction of a rabbi in the allegory 
on Lent, however, seems to reflect Juan 
Ruiz’s good humor and shows no malice. 
He also mentions favorably Jewish and 
Moorish dancing girls for whom he wrote 
songs. 

Pero Lépez de Ayala (1332-1407) 
drew upon his many years of experience 
at court for his bitterly satirical Rimado 
de Palacio. In his criticism of all classes 
of society—ministers, churchmen, doc- 
tors, lawyers, soldiers, merchants—whose 
greediness brought misery to the poor, 
the Jews, who often served as the King’s 
tax collectors, are not overlooked. In one 
passage the poet describes how the Jews 
approach the king’s favorites and enlist 
their aid to win the tax-collecting assign- 
ments. The favorites intercede with the 
king on the Jews’ behalf, pointing out 
that they bring in great revenue. Lépez 
de Ayala’s treatment of the Jews may be 
explained, in part, by the politics of the 
time. The Jews, in general, were loyal 
supporters of the king, Pedro I (el Cruel), 
while Lépez de Ayala favored the king’s 
brother, Enrique. 

Apologue literature of oriental origin 
was very popular in medieval European 
literature. In Spain itself there were many 
examples, the Disciplina clericalis of the 
converted Jew Pedro Alfonso (Moseh 
Sefardi) being one of the earliest and 
most widely read and imitated. The 
Libro de los enxemplos por a.b.c., written 
about 1400, is probably the work of 
Clemente Sdnchez de Vercial, Archidiacre 
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de Valderas. Latin maxims, arranged 
alphabetically and placed at the head of 
each apologue, explain the latter part of 
the title. Of the 467 apologues in the col- 
lection, ten deal with Jews. They are 
similar in topic to the Cantigas of Alfonso 
X, but on the whole the Jews receive more 
favorable treatment in the Libro de los 
enxemplos. This may be due to the fact 
that the author was a churchman. In- 
terested in bringing about the conversion 
of the Jews, he gives examples of Christian 
charity and the kindness of the Virgin 
Mary and portrays good Jews who were 
converted. 

The theme of the “Dance of Death,” 
quite common in medieval literature and 
art, did not appear in Spain until the 
early fifteenth century. In the Spanish 
Danza de la Muerte, types peculiar to 
Spain are introduced in the procession of 
Death’s victims. Thus we have a rabbi 
and an alfaqui (Moselm priest) answering 
the call. It is noteworthy that of all the 
vices or crimes he might have attributed 
to a Jew, the poet accuses the “rabi 
barbudo” only of studying the Talmud. 

In the Arcipreste de Talavera's El 
Corbacho (1438) the word “judio” is 
used to mean “cowardly” or “cowardly 
person” in a number of cases. 

The fifteenth-century cancioneros are 
valuable for the details of life neglected 
by formal histories, and a study of them 
is of interest to us because many of the 
poems treat of Jewish themes and be- 
cause many of the poets represented 
were Jews or conversos. Indeed, the 
earliest of these collections, the Can- 
cionero de Baena (ca. 1445), seems to have 
been compiled by a converted Jew, Juan 
Alfonso de Baena, the king’s secretary. 
A number of poets in this collection make 
mention of Jews, and three in particular 
are worthy of note. They are Alfonso 
Alvarez de Villasandino, Pero Ferrts, 
and Diego de Valencia. The versatile and 
popular Villasandino cruelly ridicules an 
old and somewhat unbalanced converso, 
Alfonso Ferrandes Semuel, accusing him 


of having remained true to Jewish tra- 
dition after his conversion. In another 
poem, Villasandino attacks Davihuelo, 
a converted Jew and fellow versifier, 
by describing his vile speech, his lack of 
religious faith, his shameless wife, his an- 
cestry, and his gluttony and lechery. 

Very little is known of Pero Ferris, one 
of the oldest poets represented in the 
Cancionero de Baena. In one witty little 
poem Ferris complains that, while stay- 
ing at an inn in Alcalé located near two 
synagogues, he is awakened at dawn by 
the loud voices of a rabbi with a great 
beard, a big squint-eyed Jew, and a third 
congregant who opens his mouth so wide 
that his windpipe may be seen. The 
rabbis, in reply, compare their chanting 
to the nightingale’s song and urge the 
poet to believe in the Hebrew God as a 
salvation for his ills. 

The monk Diego de Valencia, a man 
of great learning and probably a con- 
verted Jew, has two poems dealing with 
conversos. One, scattered with Hebrew 
words, makes a satirical and somewhat 
vulgar attack on a converso called Juan 
de Espaiia. The other, by contrast, praises 
a converso for his charity and good deeds. 

The Cancionero general de Hernando del 
Castillo (1511) contains a section called 
“Obras de burlas,”’ some of whose poems, 
quite vulgar in tone, make attacks on the 
Jews and conversos, similar to those found 
in the Canctonero de Baena. Many of the 
outbursts against the conversos are evi- 
dently a reflection of the contemporary 
feeling in Spain. During the fifteenth 
century the converted Jews achieved 
importance both by their number and 
by the positions they held. They were 
resented by the populace with whom they 
now competed in economic and political 
affairs. The poems accuse them of lack of 
faith in Christianity, of secretly adhering 
to Judaism, or of having no religion at all. 
In the literature of this period, the con- 
versos are more severely criticized than 
the faithful Jews. 

Many of the cancionero poets show an 
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intimate knowledge of Jewish life and 
customs, and even of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which would indicate that in many 
parts of Spain Jews and Christians lived 
in close relationship. And we have seen 
that some of the poems were written by 
conversos themselves. There are a number 
of conventional references to the Jews 
as cowardly, sly, stingy, and mercenary. 
There are other references to hooked 
noses and long beards, to the special em- 
blem that Jews had to wear, to the 
participation of the Jews in the crucifixion 
of Christ, and to their supposed idolatry. 

While some of the poetic attacks are 
clearly of a humorous nature, a verbal 
exercise between friendly enemies, others 
reflect the mounting hatred of the Spanish 
people for the Jews and conversos, which 
culminated in the Inquisition and the 
Expulsion toward the end of the century. 

Many of the fifteenth-century romances 
deal with subjects suggested by Spanish 
history and folklore, and a few are based 
on the by now traditional anti-Jewish 
themes of sacrilege and desecration of 
holy images. 

The coarse and scandalous Coplas del 
Provincial appeared during the last years 
of the reign of Enrique IV, sometime 
between 1465 and 1474. Lords and ladies 
of the period, represented as monks and 
nuns, are summoned before the Superior, 
who heaps upon them the most vulgar 
insults. Many of the anonymous poet’s 
victims are accused of being Jews or 
conversos, an indication of the prevalence 
of cohverted Jews in the royal court and 
of the resentment of the Old Christians 





toward them. Many New Christians, 
freed from the restrictions under which 
they had lived as Jews, had risen rapidly 
to prominent positions in church and 
state. 

Of all the names applied to the New 
Christians, the most curious is that of 
alborayco. The term is derived from the 
name of the marvelous steed sent by 
Allah to Mohammed, al-Borak. Just as 
al-Borak was neither horse nor mule, male 
nor female, so the insincere conversos 
were neither Jews nor Christians. The 
Libro del Alborayque (ca. 1488) discusses 
the origin of the term alboraycos and 
shows how they resemble al-Borak in all 
of its characteristics. The Coplas del 
Provincial named individual conversos 
who had achieved success at court. The 
Libro del Alborayque attacks and ridicules 
conversos in general. 

In 1480 the Inquisition was established 
in Spain, mainly to deal with back-sliding 
conversos. On March 31, 1492, three 
months after the fall of Granada, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabel issued the edict of Ex- 
pulsion, alleging that the Jews were a 
corrupting influence on the New Chris- 
tians. August 2, 1492 (in the Jewish 
calendar, the ninth of Ab, a fast day 
commemorating the destruction of both 
the first and second Temples), marked 
the end of the greatest Jewish community 
of the Middle Ages. So thorough and 
complete was the uprooting that in 1496, 
only four years after the Expulsion, Juan 
del Encina could write: “Ya no se sabe 
en sus sefiorfos e reinos qué cosa sean 
judios.”’ 














SALIRSE CON LA SUYA 


Cartos Garcfa-PRADA 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Sainete en un acto y tres cuadros. Tema de 
Constantino Sudrez, dramatizado especialmente 
para los estudiantes de espafiol que quieran 
representarlo en escuelas y colegios. 


PERSONAS 
SE ee ee ere majo 
RNR. i cinvs cused tba’ su novia 
SER peers madre de Pin % 
Louita y CHIFLAS......... mozos del pueblo 
eae oe amigo de todos 


CUADRO PRIMERO 


La escena representa un patio. En el cen- 
tro una fuente. Puerta lateral. Carmela apa- 
rece regando las flores. Es una muchacha 
viva y alegre. Anda airosamente y canta: 
(Valencia: “Valencia es la tierra de las flores, 
de la luz y del amor. Valencia, tra-la-la-lé, 
etc.””) Entra Pin en puntillas, vestido con 
bizarrfa. 


Pin. (Se le acerca a Carmela por detrds 
y le pone las manos en los ojos). iHola! 
¢A que no adivinas quién?... 
CaRMELA. (Dando un saltito y riendo) 
iPin! ;Ay, qué susto me has dado! 

Pin. (Mirdndola con carifio) | Adivinaste! 
¢Y por qué andas tan alegre? 

Car. |Tontuelo! Pues porque sabia que 
estabas cerca. ¢Y tii, cémo estds? 

Pin. Yo...con sed...¢Quieres darme 
de beber? 

Carm. Si, hombre, si. (Le ofrece el cdn- 
taro) A ti primero que al rey. 

Pin. ¢Primero a mi que al rey? ij No tanto, 
Carmela, no tanto! 

Car. (Coqueteando) jAy, Pinito!... Es 
que el rey esté mas lejos que ti... 
Pin. (Bebe con tanto gusto que hace chas- 
quear la lengua al poner el cdntaro junto 
a la fuente) |Aaah, qué buena! No parece 
agua de la fuente. 

Caro. Pues si lo es. 

Pin. Entonces estaré tan buena porque 


me la diste ti... (Le coge una mano y 
la mira sonriendo) Carmela. . . 

Car. (Haciendo diabluras con los ojos) 
iJa, ja, ja!...No seas tan zalamero, 
Pinito. 

Pin. (Muy conmovido e insinuante) iCar- 
mela, Carmelina! 
Carm. (Derritiéndose) 
i Pinito mio! 

Prin. ¢Me quieres mucho, Carmelina? 
Carm. Hombre, ¢por qué me lo pregun- 
tas? 

Prix. Porque me gusta oirtelo. jAh, 
Carmelina, dime que me quieres! 
Car. Te quiero, si... Y si tu madre 
se opone a nuestro matrimonio. . .jAh, 
Pin, entonces vas a ver cudnto te quiero! 
Pin. ¢Qué haras, cielito lindo? 

Carm. Pues...Me tiro al rio iy se 
acabé! 

Pin. (Muy conmovido) iNo, Carmelina, 
eso no! (Se mtran fijamente, y Carmela 
se pone a sollozar. En éstas entra Nolén, 
joven muy simpdlico y travieso) 

Nouén. (En tono casi paternal) Buenos 
dias, buenos dias. ¢Pero qué tenéis, 
hijitos? ...¢Por qué esos sollozos, Car- 
mela? 

Prin. ¢No lo sabes, Nolén? 

Not. ¢Que estAis enamorados? . . . Bueno, 
pero. ..¢Por qué esos sollozos, Carmela? 
(La coge de la mano, y la acaricia con sus 
palabras) Vamos, hijita, vamos, hay que 
alegrarse, ¢verdad? 

Carm. (Sollozando todavia) Gracias, 
Nolén. Pero ti no lo sabes todo... Pin 
y yo nos queremos, si, pero dofia Isabel 
...Nosé... 

Not. iQué dofia Isabel, ni qué diablos! 
Pin. €Qué dices de mi madre, Nolén? 
Nou. (Como cogido en una trampa) ¢Yo? 
... Yo no digo nada... (A Carmela) Yo 
le hablaré a dofia Isabel, que es una 
santa. Mira, nifia: yo le diré que ti no 


jAy, Pin!... 
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quieres a Pin ni tanto asi (Con el dedo 
pulgar sefiala la puntita de la ufia del 
indice), y pronto veremos lo que sucede 
. .. |Adiés, mis hijitos, adiéds! (Sale Nolén. 
Pin y Carmela lo siguen hasta la puerta, 
y desde alli le hacen sefias de despedida) 
Carm. jAh, ese Nolén, qué bueno es! 
Nolén nos ayudard, y como él siempre 
se sale con la suya... 

Pry. Es cierto. Esperemos. (Los amantes 
vuelven a cogerse de las manos, y el telén 
cae lentamente) 


CUADRO SEGUNDO 


La escena representa la casa de dojia Isabel, 
en una calleja del pueblo. A la izquierda una 
ventana. Entran Nolén, Lolita y Chiflas, con 
mucho misterio. 


Nou. (Cuchicheando) Aqui es la cosa. 
Esa es la ventana de Isabel. 

Louita. (Mirando por la ventana) iUy, 
qué casa! Parece una cueva de ratones. 
Not. Silencio, Lolita . . . Mira que Isabel 
puede salir con un rifle. . . 

Currias. (Es el tonto del pueblo, y tarta- 
mudea que da susto) éIsabel...con un 
rifle?...jAy, ay, ay!...De aqui me 
voy yo. (T'rata de escapar pero no puede, 
porque Nolén lo tiene del brazo) 

Nou. No, Chiflas, no te vayas, que te 
necesitamos. 

Lou. (Inquisitiva y en voz muy baja) 
Bueno, Nolén, pero dinos: ¢por qué se 
opone dojia Isabel a los amores de Pin? 
Nou. Porque es tan orgullosa, y cree que 
aqui no hay mozas dignas de él. Isabel 
dice que Pin merece una princesa... 
Lou. jAaay! . . . {Qué pretenciosa! 

Curr. jJuuum! Isabel no sabe lo que es 
bueno. Chicas hay aqui...Td, por 
ejemplo, Lolita... (Le cifie el talle) Ti, 
amorcito. . . 

Lou. (Rechazdndole con rara violencia) 
jAtrés, don Chiflas! TG si que estas hoy 
mas tonto que nunca! 

Curr. (Riendo a carcajada tendida) iJa.. . 
ja...ja!...iJo...je...ji!... iLolita, 
amorcito mio de mi alma! (Vuelve a la 
carga, persiguiendo a Lolita y tratando de 
darle un beso descomunal) 


Lou. (Chillando sin medida) jUy...uy 
...uy! jPero qué atrevido es este bruto 
(La ventana de dofia Isabel se abre de 
repente, y aparece en ella la sefiora alarma- 
disima. Lolita y Chiflas salen corriendo) 
IsABEL. {Virgen Santisima! iPero qué 
es esto?.. Hola, Nolén, ¢qué vientos 
te traen a mi ventana? Hacia mucho 
tiempo que no venias por estos lados. 
Not. La casualidad, Isabel . . . La casuali- 
dad me ha traido...Oi los gritos de 
esos enamorados, y claro...¢Y Pin por 
dénde anda? 

Isa. No me lo preguntes. Es cosa que 
me tiene preocupada .. . dEstar4 enamo- 
rado también? 

Nout. ¢Enamorado?...Por  supuesto. 
éPara cu4ndo quieres que le entre el 
cosquilleo del matrimonio?...¢Para 
cuando esté viejo? 

Isa. Entonces...jAy, Santo Dios!... 
Dime la verdad... No, no me la digas, 
que vas a matarme. jAy, Pin!... Pin, 
hijo mio, dya no quieres a tu madre? ... 
Noldén, ¢qué sabes tii de mi Pin? Dimelo 
ya... Dime la verdad, la pura verdad. 
Not. jPero qué diablos! ¢No sabes nada 
de eso, Isabel? .. . Tu hijo esté peor que 
enamorado . . . Esté loco, y quiere casarse. 
Isa. (Con los ojos desorbitados por el 
asombro) iAy, Nolén, qué desgracia! 
¢Casarse mi Pin, y dejarme sola en el 
mundo? .. . i Imposible! jNo, y no, y mil 
veces no! 

Nou. Pero mujer: dcémo vas a oponerte 
a los designios de Dios? 

Isa. (Enfdticamente) Digo que no... 
iQUE NO! 

Nou. Entonces no hay remedio. Pin va 
a morirse de amor, porque. . . porque. .. 
Isa. (Llena de ansiedad) Porque . . . dqué? 
... Dimelo, no te atragantes. 

Nou. (Titubeando) Mejor es que yo no lo 
diga...En estas cosas bueno es no 
mezclarse. . . 

Isa. (Con mayor ansiedad) Pero...¢y 
quién es ella?...Sdcame esta espina, 
Nolén, por Dios. 

Nou. (Titubeando mds y mds) Y lo malo 
es que la moza no quiere a tu hijo, y el 
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pobre, desesperado, piensa marcharse muy 
lejos, para olvidarla. . . 

Isa. (Apretando los putios con tra) ¢Que 
la moza desprecia a mi Pin? ¢Pero ti 
estAés en tus cabales, Nolén? éNo es Pin 
el mejor mozo del pueblo? ¢Y dices que 
ella no quiere a mi hijo, al hijo de Isabel 
Morales del Castillejo? | Ah, infame mujer! 
Nou. Lo que oyes, Isabel. La moza no 
quiere a tu hijo. No lo quiere ni esto. 
(Vuelve a hacer su seta favorita, con los 
dedos) 

Isa. jEso no puede ser! Pin es mi hijo, 
y ella ¢quién es? jA ver, Nolén, dimelo 
tu! No, no me lo digas, que soy capaz de 
ir all4 a sacarle la lengua a esa mala 
mujer. 

Nou. Es Carmela, la del molino. 

Isa. (Haciendo sus cdlculos) ¢Carmela 
dices? ... Bueno, como guapa Carmela 
no tiene igual...Y como buena... 
parece serlo, deh Nolén?... Pero ni aun 
asi...¢A quién aspira esa chicuela? dA 
uno de los Reyes Magos? .. .j Valgame 
Dios! Eso lo arreglo yo, y ahora mismo. 
Al molino me voy, y vera Carmela que 
yo siempre me salgo con la mia . . . | Adidés, 
Nolén! (Dofia Isabel desaparece, y Nolén 
se echa un par de cruces, sonriendo con 
picardia. El telén cae rdpidamente) 


CUADRO TERCERO 


La escena es la misma del Cuadro primero. 
Carmela est4 regando las matas y cantando: 
(Cielito lindo: “iAy, ay, ayay! ... Canta y 
no llores, porque cantando se alegran, cielito 
lindo, los corazones’’.) Dofia Isabel llega, y 
la observa desde la puerta. 


Isa. iHola, Carmela! ¢éSe puede? ... 
Car. ijAh, es usted, dofia Isabel?... 
Buenas tardes, pase usted. ¢En qué 
puedo servirle? 

Isa. (En tono muy grave) Pues, vamos a 
ver, nifia....Alguien me acaba de decir 
que su hijo est4 enamorado de usted... 
Carm. ¢De veras? 

Isa. (Acercdndosele un poco mds) Y me 
dijo también que usted lo desprecia. 
Car. iOh, eso no, dofia Isabel! 

Isa. Lo que sea... .¢Pero quién es usted 


para mirar a Pin como si fuera un trapo 
sucio? Mi hijo es el mejor mozo de este 
pueblo, Carmela. 

Carm. Es verdad, pero el corazén es el 
corazon, dofia Isabel. 

Isa. Déjese usted de remilgos. Yo creo 
que el corazén de usted lo tiene lleno 
de espinas. 

Cars. iSefiora, eso no lo diga usted! 

Isa. Las cosas claras, Carmela. ¢Y por 
qué consiente usted que Pin se vuelva 
loco sélo por quererla? ¢Es usted una 
princesa, 0 qué? 

Car. Sin serlo, lo siento en el alma, 
épero qué culpa tengo yo?... Yo no he 
hecho nada malo. Que lo digan mis 
lagrimas (Carmela solloza primero, y en 
seguidita se pone a llorar) 

Isa. (Confundida y carifiosa) jAy, Car- 
melina, no llores!... Buena lo eres, y 
mucho. Y ti no has hecho nada malo. 
Pero digo yo: ¢por qué no le das alguna 
esperanza a mi Pinito? Mira, Carmelina: 
el pobre tiene deshecho el corazén, y 
piensa marcharse muy lejos porque ti 
no le haces caso. 

Carm. ¢Pero tanto me quiere, dofia 
Isabel? 

Isa. Tanto y mucho mas. jAh, si ti 
pudieras! ... 

Carm. ¢Y yo qué puedo hacer? 

Isa. Darle alguna esperanza, Carmelina. 
Car. Bueno, entonces digale a Pin que 
no se marche, pues me parece que ya le 
quiero un poquitin. 

Isa. iAh, Carmela, no sabes el pesar que 
me quitas de encima! (Le coge una mano, 
y le habla con mimoso carifio) €Y cuando 
me llamarfs mamé?... Muy pronto, 
éverdad, Carmelina linda? 

Carm. (Vuelve a sollozar) Bueno, mamé 
... Yo a Pin ya lo quiero otro poquitin. 
(Dofia Isabel abraza efusivamente a Car- 
mela, sin ver a Pin y a Nolén, que estén 
en la puerta) 

Nou. (En voz baja y sefialando a las dos 
mujeres) Mira, Pin: la cosa va bien. 
(Pin y Nolén se acercan) 

Pin. (Muy conmovido) |Mamé, mamacita! 
...1Y té, Carmela!...iJuntas las dos, 
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y tan amigas! jQué sorpresa tan agra- 
dable! 

Isa. (Cogiendo a Carmela de la mano y 
presentdndosela a Pin) jAlbricias, hijo 
mio! Esta chica tan guapa te quiere 
mucho y acaba de llamarme mama. 
¢Verdad, Carmelina linda? 

Carm. Asi es, mamacita. 

Pin. (Tomando a las dos mujeres en sus 
brazos) iOh, qué bueno, pero qué bueno! 
Y qué felices seremos todos, ¢verdad? 
Carm. Si, muy felices, y por siempre 
jamas. 





Isa. (Tan orgullosa de su triunfo que no 
cabe) jiAy, si, muy felices, y por siempre 
jamas. (A Nolén, que contempla la escena) 
Yo te lo dije, Nolén: jyo siempre me 
salgo con la mia! (Dofia Isabel se aleja, 
radiante de alegrta, y les envia a todos 
muchos besos soplados, que ellos cogen 
en el aire y retornan con carifio) 

Pin y Carm. ijAdidés, adids! 

Nou. Si, claro... Dofia Isabel se ha 
salido con la suya. iJa, ja, ja! (Se aleja. 
Pin y Carmela se besan, y el telén cae 
lentamente) 











LA GAVIOTA ONE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


CHARLES B. QUALIA 
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As is well known, La Gaviota was 
first published as a serial in the Heraldo 
de Madrid in the spring and summer of 
1849.* Between that year and 1949 the 
novel was reprinted a total of fifteen 
times in single Spanish editions. To that 
number we must add eight Obras com- 
pletas and three Obras. We can assume 
with fair certainty that La Gaviota was 
reprinted in all the eleven editions of 
Fernin Caballero’s works, since no one 
seems to have disputed at any time the 
prime importance of that novel in rela- 
tion to the rest. 

We must add to the Spanish editions 
two translations in French, one in 
Portuguese, one in English, and two in 
German. 

It is interesting to note that La Gaviota 
has had, so far as I have been able to 
discover, no less than six editions in the 
present decade: one in Barcelona in 1943, 
one in Madrid and Buenos Aires in 1943, 
and one each in Madrid and Barcelona 
in 1944. Finally, in 1944 the Madrid 
edition of 1856 was reprinted in London, 
and an edition of La Gaviota made in 
Buenos Aires in 1946 is listed in a recent 
catalogue. 

The Spanish critic who recently la- 
mented in the new (and short-lived) 
review Occidental the fact that production 
in the novel in present-day Spain has 
fallen off and that, as a consequence, the 
reading public “agota incesantemente 
nuevas ediciones de las obras de los 
viejos maestros: de Galddés, de Pereda, 
de Baroja...,’' might well have added 
Fern4n Caballero, for six printings of 





* A revision of a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the South-Central Modern Lan- 
~. Association at Little Rock, December 

, 1949. 


La Gaviota in the space of three years 
seem to represent a remarkable revival of 
a viejo maestro. 

La Gaviota holds a leading place in the 
development of the modern novel in 
Spain. Most of those who have had oc- 
casion to pronounce themselves upon 
the subject agree that modern realism in 
the novel of Spain began with La Gaviota.? 

If modern realism in the novel of Spain 
did stem from La Gaviota, it should be 
interesting from this vantage point of 
time to analyze and reappraise the con- 
tribution made. Let us recall first that 
justly famous Chapter rv of the Second 
Part of La Gaviota in which Fern4n set 
down her ideas of the novel. Among the 
negative precepts, the author teaches 
that Spaniards should not try to write 
historical novels, because these require 
learned writers.* They should not try 
the fantastic or sentimental novels, be- 
cause they are contrary to Spanish genius, 
and novels of horror should be left to 
others, but Spaniards are urged to write 
the novela de costumbres, for “es la novela 
por excelencia; . . . itil y agradable. Cada 
nacién deberia escribirse las suyas. Es- 
critas con exactitud y con verdadero 
espiritu de observacién, ayudarian mucho 
para el estudio de la humanidad, de la 
historia, de la moral prdctica, para el 
conocimiento de las localidades y de las 
épocas. Si yo fuera reina, mandaria 
escribir una novela de costumbres en 
cada provincia, sin dejar nada por refirir 
y analizar.’” 

Fernén Caballero further taught that 
Spaniards should depict themselves as 
they are and that they should observe 
reality instead of dreaming up incidents.§ 
This spirit of observation which Ferndn 
taught in theory and put into practice 
is the very core and essence of the realistic 
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novel. D. Eugenio de Ochoa, writing in 
the periodical La Espafia in August 
1849, though lyrical in his joy over the 
discovery of this “Walter Scott espajiol,”’ 
yet possessed enough critical sense to 
note that the great merit of La Gaviota 
lay in “la encantadora verdad de sus 
descripciones,...y més que todo, en 
el conocido sello de vida que llevan todos 
los personajes.’’® Ochoa also pointed out 
another important characteristic of the 
realistic novel embodied in La Gaviota, 
lack of plot.’ The author herself enlarged 
upon this idea in the Prélogo to the edi- 
tion of 1853: ‘“‘La sencillez de su intriga 
y la verdad de sus pormenores no han 
costado grandes esfuerzos a la imagina- 
cién. Para escribirla, no ha sido preciso 
mas que recopilar y copiar.’* Recopilar 
is a significant word here: gather, assemble 
materials, and then put in order. The 
result would be a novel of observation, 
a realistic novel. And thus the spirit of 
didacticism of Ferndn Caballero that is 
justly condemned by most critics in the 
subject matter of her novels becomes a 
virtue in the propagation of the theories 
of realism for the Spanish novel, and she 
embodied them in the very first example 
itself. In the development of Spanish 
letters practice has so often led the way, 
with little theoretical and intellectual dis- 
cussion to direct the disciples of a move- 
ment. In Fernén Spanish realism had 
both a creative writer and a preceptor. 
She was a woman of exceptional intellec- 
tual attainments and she placed them at 
the service of her art. It is regrettable that 
Spanish critics and literary historians 
have never recognized her importance 
as a theorist. 

She not only taught that Spaniards 
should write novelas de costumbres of 
Spain, but of a single region as well, and 
she gave the example. When Fernén 
Caballero wrote of novelas de costumbres, 
she did not mean merely the picturesque; 
she had in mind something much more 
profound. Long before Galdés discussed 
present society as a source of materials 


for the novel, Fernan, writing a preface 
for La Gaviota in 1853, had the following 
to say: ““Y en verdad no nos hemos pro- 
puesto componer una novela, sino dar una 
idea exacta, verdadera y genuina de 
Espafia, y especialmente del estado de su 
sociedad, del modo de opinar de sus habi- 
tantes, de su indole, aficiones y costumbres. 
Escribimos un ensayo sobre la vida intima 
del pueblo espajiol, su lenguaje, creencias, 
cuentos y tradiciones. La parte que 
pudiera llamarse novela, sirve de marco 
a este vasto cuadro que no hemos hecho 
més que bosquejar” [italics mine]. 
These words indicate that as early as 
1853 Ferndén Caballero saw Spanish 
society as a whole como materia novelable, 
and she did not conceive superficial, 
picturesque manners and customs as the 
only part of realism. She included el modo 
de opinar of the people and their indole, 
or moral qualities. She gives to the novel 
here in theory all the scope that Galddés 
claims for it in his Academy speech and 
that he gave to it in practice. If Fernan 
does not portray the same struggles of 
the people of Spain that Galdés portrays, 
it is because her work reflects the ideas 
and ideals of a conservative of the Spain 
of Isabella II, whereas Galdés belongs to 
the generation that followed the Septem- 
ber Revolution and he reflects the think- 
ing and the struggles of that generation. 
How much of Galdés’ method and tech- 
nique is owed to Ferndn’s theories of the 
novel would be difficult to say, but her 
statements and her examples are there. 
Galdés and other post-revolution novel- 
ists can be presumed to have profited 
vastly by them." Ferndn Caballero also 
saw that history could likewise serve the 
realist by recreating the Spain of a recent 
past and so she wrote Elia o la Espatia de 
treinta afios ha (1857). Likewise, in de- 
picting social gatherings of the upper 
classes with which she was so familiar, 
she introduces an element of realism into 
La Gaviota that was to be used very 
effectively by her successors in the novel 
and by Benavente in his dramas of upper 
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and middle class society, namely, the clash 
of ideas. Far from lacking the ability” 
to represent the upper levels of society of 
her day, she does it with full knowledge 
and self-assurance, for she had ‘‘ob- 
served” such scenes first in the home of 
her parents and later in the palace of 
Arco Hermoso. The discussions among 
the guests at those tertulias concerning 
art, literature, politics, religion, and 
social problems present the method. The 
difference between this and later realism 
lies in the changed conditions of Spanish 
society and in the bias of the author. This 
introduction of the study of ideas into 
the novel is the most advanced and pro- 
found feature of her realism, for it was 
the very element which was susceptible 
of the greatest development. This is the 
battle of ideas and idealogies that re- 
flects the struggle of the people of Spain 
to adjust themselves to new and changing 
conditions, with which the second half 
of the century is so largely concerned. 
Fernin Caballero sensed the pressure 
for change and she urged Spaniards to 
hold to their old institutions, customs, and 
beliefs by depicting them in a favorable 
light. She fought to retain the statu quo. 
Galdés appeared in 1870, and turned the 
guns in the opposite direction. He ad- 
vocated change and revolt against tradi- 
tionalism, but he did not introduce the 
method, the technique. Galdés simply 
developed further the technique that he 
found ready made, just as the Generation 
of 1898 further evolved the technique of 
their predecessors in order to make it 
suit new situations, new conditions, and 
applied the study to new areas. 
Fernfn Caballero’s real contribution 
to novelistic art was put briefly and 
clearly by José Maria Asensio when, 
writing in 1893, he said: ‘“No puede des- 
conocerse la gloriosa carrera que ha 
recorrido la novela espafiola desde la 
publicacién de las primeras producciones 
de Ferndn Caballero. El ingenio original 
de esta escritora marcé nuevo camino, 
y did el ejemplo....’"* While Asensio 


clearly indicates that the novel in the 
nineteenth century evolved, and he 
mentions specifically the changes brought 
in by Alarcén, Valera, Pérez Galdés, 
and Pereda, yet the novel in the hands 
of these writers evolved within the frame- 
work of realisn, which Fernén put in 
vogue.“ Writing in 1897, Menéndez y 
Pelayo too credits Fernén Caballero with 
the reintroduction of true realism into 
the Spanish novel, based upon the spirit 
of observation. He says, in part: “estaba 
reservada a una mujer ilustre, en cuyas 
venas corrian mezcladas la sangre germé- 
nica y la andaluza, y cuyo temperamento 
literario era manifiesta revelacién de 
sus origenes. Si un velo de idealismo senti- 
mental parecia interponerse entre sus 
ojos y la realidad que contemplaban, 
rompiase este velo a trechos o era bas- 
tante transparente para que la intensa 
visién de lo real triunfase en su fantasia 

y quedase perenne en sus paginas, de 
sa realismo peninsular.” Juan Valera, 
in his monthly column in the Revista 
peninsular of July 31, 1856, took occasion 
to mention the fact that the Obras com- 
pletas of Fernén Caballero were being 
published. In this connection he com- 
plains that the Spanish public has been 
right in wishing to read only French and 
English novels, for Spain has not been 
producing anything good in this field. 
However, now, “lee y aprecia algunas 
de estas novelas espafiolas, siendo hoy 
las mds estimadas las de Ferndén Caba- 
llero.””"® Speaking specifically of La 
Gaviota, he objects to the didacticism and 
sentimentality of the author and to her 
one-sided characters, but “por lo demas 
son muy de elogiar en esta novela de 
La Gaviota la pintura de la vida del 
campo en Andalucia, y las descripciones 
de la aldea de Villamar y de sus alrede- 
dores.’”’”” Juan Valera also credits her 
with a “profunda facultad de observa- 
cidén.”"® Perhaps no one will object to 
the suggestion that in the depiction of 
picturesque cuadros de costumbres in his 
novels, Don Juan could owe a debt to 
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the teachings and examples of Dofia 
Cecilia, but what most students of Juan 
Valera might object to is the suggestion 
that the method and technique of his 
novels of ideas might owe a greater debt 
to Ferndn than had been supposed. From 
Fernd4n Caballero to Pio Baroja and 
Pérez de Ayala the content of the Spanish 
novel has vastly changed, but the vessel 
itself has retained the same general out- 
line and the study of life still depends 
upon observation. 

Critics have pointed out many times 
during the past hundred years that 
didacticism often mars the novelistic 
art of Ferndn Caballero, and no one has 
more severely criticized her for this defect 
than Palacio Valdés,'® whose art of the 
novel, after that of Pereda and Trueba, 
is perhaps most heavily indebted to hers 
even in its own didacticism. No one could 
deny that didacticism mars Ferndn’s 
art. However, it should be pointed out 
here that her tendency to be theoretical 
and to teach led her not only to moralize 
on social questions but also to teach the 
art of the novel as well. She set down her 
theories of the novel within the novels 
themselves, in prefaces, in footnotes, and 
in her letters. For one who was breaking 
new ground, giving the novel a new direc- 
tion, a new purpose, this is a fact that 
should be emphasized. Ferndin Caballero 
was driven by her didactic bent to teach 
literary art far more than any of her 
successors and she was a conscious literary 
artist in a much higher degree than has 
been noted heretofore. Ferndn’s tradi- 
tionalist ideology blurred somewhat the 
vision of her critics. Her reactionary ideas 
with regard to the social and political 
structure of Spain, her intense religious 
faith, and her strong propensity to di- 
dacticism have tended to reduce in the 
eyes of some Spanish critics and historians 
the true value and scope of her contribu- 
tion to modern realism.” Foreign critics 
have been relatively more generous in the 
appraisal of Ferndn’s contribution to 
the development of the novel than have 





Spaniards.” They have credited her with 
the revival of national realism in the 
novel and have not added so many quali- 
fications to water down their statements, 
and some have been keen enough to hint 
at her role as preceptor. Contemporary 
criticism in Spain treats Ferndén Caba- 
llero’s contribution to the development 
of the novel with consideration and even 
generosity, but it follows the pattern 
set in the nineteenth century. We discover 
no reappraisal of her intellectual con- 
tribution in the form of precepts. In fact, 
no one refers to her literary criticism” 
at all. Gémez de Baquero sees her as the 
“precursora del renacimiento novelesco 
que habia de producirse afios después,” 
and such novels as La Gaviota, La familia 
de Alvareda, Clemencia, and others 
“tienen ...en la historia de la novela 
el valor de los origenes.’”* This is a just 
estimate, but it strikes no new note. 

The critics of the Generation of 1898 
did not see fit to make any formal re- 
appraisal of the contribution of Ferndn 
Caballero to the development to the 
Spanish novel either; Azorin mentions 
her only incidentally in an article that 
covers the years 1870 to 1898. He com- 
pares the novels of Ferndn with those of 
Galdés and he considers them abstractas. 
By abstractas he seems to mean that they 
are “unobjective,” or at least, not as 
objectively realistic as those of Galdés.™ 
In Lecturas espafiolas he says that “El 
realismo moderno—implantado por Gal- 
dés—estudia por lo tanto, no sdélo las 
cosas en si, como hacfan los antiguos, sino 
el ambiente espiritual de las cosas.’™ 
Not a word is said of Galdés’ debt to 
Fernaén Caballero. The difference in 
ideologies did not necessarily preclude 
Galdés’ use of her method of observation. 
Pérez de Ayala has not seen fit to include 
Ferndn Caballero in any of his collected 
essays, and that is understandable. Their 
ideas, far more than their art, are too 
far apart. 

To sum up, then, we find that La 
Gaviota and other works of Ferndén 
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Caballero have retained a remarkable 
vitality if measured by the number of 
editions made in the hundred years that 
have elapsed since the first publication 
of the novel. Measured by the amount 
of criticism devoted to it, La Gaviota 
was accorded a full measure of attention 
and importance by Spanish critics of 
the nineteenth century, but the im- 
portance of her theories of the novel has 
been overlooked. In the current century 
we find no reappraisal of Ferndn Cabal- 
lero. The critical ideas of the nineteenth 
century are more or less repeated. We 
hope that a reappraisal by Spanish 
critics will follow upon the hundredth 
anniversary of the publication of La 
Gaviota. 


NOTES 


1 Ricardo Gullén, ‘‘La novela en la Espafia de 
hoy,’’ Occidental, (February, 1949), p. 24. 
*Chief among these is Menéndez y Pelayo, 
who has said: ‘‘Asf y todo, aun los mds preveni- 
dos contra aquella {indole literaria ... no 
podrén menos de reconocer a la insigne dama 
andaluza, autora de Clemencia y de La Gaviota, 
el mérito supremo de haber creado la novela 
moderna de costumbres espafiolas, la novela 
de sabor local, siendo en este concepto discf- 
pulos suyos cuantos hoy la cultivan, y entre 
ellos Pereda, que, afin, ademas, por sus ideas 
con las de Fernfén Caballero, se ha gloriado 
siempre de semejante filiacién intelectual.’ 
(Critica literaria, Madrid, 1942, v1, 356-357). 
* Here she was thinking, no doubt, of the type 
of historical novel that was so popular between 
1830 and 1850. 

* La Goviota, Madrid, Rubifios, 1925, 1, 55. 
5“. nos retrataremos como somos,” and 
again, “los novelistas que suefian en lugar de 
observar” are those who think that a novel 
must be brought to a catastrophic ending. 
(Ibid., p. 52). 

* Juicio Critico por el sefior don Eugenio de 
Ochoa, reprinted as a preface to the Rubifios 
edition of Obras completas, Madrid, 1925, p. 22. 
™“En La Gaviota la accién es casi nula .. .” 
(Ibid.). 

* Tbid., p. 5. 

*“Donde el aporte de Espafia a Europa es 
minimo es en la regién de los principios y de 
la teorfa.”’ (Salvador de Madariaga, Semblan- 
zas literarias contempordneas, Madrid, 1924, 
p. 25). 
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10 Cf. Rubifios edition, Madrid, 1925. 

“In a speech read at a banquet in his honor 
in 1883, Galdés includes Fernén Caballero 
among his masters. (Cf. Berkowitz: Pérez 
Galdés, Spanish Liberal Crusader, Madison, 
Wisc., 1948, p. 172). 

12 Galdés seems to have held this view: “.. . 
se bastardea y se malogra su ingenio cuando 
quiere salir del breve circulo de su hogar 
campestre, cae por tierra desde que quiere 
elevarse un poco ...’’ (Quoted by Azorin: 
Critica patridtica, Madrid, 1922, p. 248). Cesar 
Barja, speaking of La Gaviota, says that “‘se 
atasca ... al entrar en la gran sociedad.” 
(Libros y autores modernos, New York, 1924, 
p. 319). 

13 “Ferndn Caballero y la novela contemporé- 
nea’’, prefacing Volume 1 of Obras completas 
de Fernén Caballero, Rivadeneyra, Madrid, 
1893. 

4 Tbid., pp. 182-183. 

15 Critica literaria, v, 89. 

16 Juan Valera: Obras completas, Madrid, 1908, 
xix, 263. 

" Tbid., pp. 267-268. 

18 Thid. 

19 Semblanzas literarias, Madrid, 1908, pp. 131- 
132. 

20 Cf. Juan Valera: Obras completas, Madrid, 
1908, xix, 263-267, xx1, 162, xxvii, 260-261, 
and xxx, 198; Palacio Valdés: Semblanzas 
literarias, Madrid, 1908, pp. 132, 138; Galdés, 
quoted by Azorin: Critica patriética, Madrid, 
1921, pp. 247-248; Valbuena Prat: Historia 
de la literatura espafiola, Barcelona, 1937, 1, 
727. 

1 Cf. L. B. Walton: Pérez Galdés and the Span- 
ish Novel of the Nineteenth Century, London, 
1927; Charles de Mazade quoted by J. D. M. 
Ford: Main Currents of Spanish Literature, New 
York, 1925, p. 219; César Barja: Libros y auto- 
res modernos, New York, 1924, ch. x1v; Meri- 
mée and Morley: A History of Spanish Litera- 
ture, New York, 1930, pp. 541-542; George W. 
Umphrey and F. Sanchez y Escribano: Intro- 
duction to La Gaviota, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1930. 

*2 It is a pleasure to refer here to the contribu- 
tion made on this subject by the American 
Professors Umphrey and Sanchez y Escribano 
in the Introduction to their edition of La Gavi- 
ota. 

%3 Fl renacimiento de la novela, Madrid, 1924, 
p. 40. 

a“. abstracta era la novela de Fernén 
Caballero” ... Pero aparece Galdés .. .. Por 
primera vez la realidad va a existir para los 
espafioles.’’ (Clasicos y modernos, Madrid, 1919, 
pp. 240-241). 

28 Madrid, 1920, p. 208. 








VERSE TRANSLATION AS AN INTERPRETIVE ART 


Paut T. MANCHESTER 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


The English versions of the two Chilean 
epics La Araucana and Arauco Domado, 
by Professor C. Maxwell Lancaster and 
myself, are the first complete transla- 
tions which have been published.* Though 
there have been many translations of 
short passages from La Araucana, and 
translators have attempted English ver- 
sions of the whole poem, we have seen 
no other complete translation. We have 
heard of a French translation by Alexan- 
der Nicholas, in two volumes, published 
in Paris in 1869, and a Dutch translation, 
but we have not been able to locate copies 
of either translation. We have therefore 
had to make our interpretation of intri- 
cate and questionable passages without 
recourse to other interpreters. 

The literary, historical, and ethnologi- 
cal value of these epic poems has been 
discussed and evaluated by voluminous 
criticism during the past four centuries. 
It was the desire to make available to 
the English-speaking world Ercilla’s 
masterpiece, which has been called “the 
sublimest expression of the cultural herit- 
age of Latin America,” that prompted us 
to attempt the formidable task of making 
a poetic version in English. It was our 
ambition to reproduce, as far as possible, 
the spirit, the poetic vigor, and the 
beauty of imagery of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury epics, as well as to produce accurate 
translations and to recreate the martial 
and picturesque atmosphere of Arauco, 
the indomitable courage of the Arau- 
canians and the fervor of the conqutsta- 
dores. 

There are poetic inadequacies that 





*An abridgement of a paper read at the 
Spanish Section Meeting of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, November 24, 1950. 


mar the effectiveness of all early American 
literary works. We have recognized these 
shortcomings in both La Araucana and 
Arauco Domado but, wishing to be true 
to the originals, we have neither em- 
phasized nor eliminated the weaknesses. 

Both poems are cluttered with ir- 
relevant episodes and sixteenth-century 
moralizing. The narratives lack unity. 
The style of the authors changes rapidly 
from elegance to unimaginative prose. 
Many strophes are saved to poetry only 
by adherence to the required hendeca- 
syllables and the rhyme scheme. Classical 
allusions and mythological references, 
inserted to impress the readers with the 
poets’ erudition, are as badly out of keep- 
ing with aboriginal America as are the 
many typically European landscapes and 
beauteous Indian ladies of impeccable 
manners, speaking the language of regal 
salons. From the mouth of the savage 
chieftain Colocolo flows oratory which, 
according to Voltaire, surpasses that of 
Nestor in the liad. 

The task of the translator of poetry 
is to reproduce all the beauty, the at- 
mosphere, the music, and the meaning of 
the whole poem, while translating as 
closely as possible each word, each 
figure, and each line. A literal prose trans- 
lation of an epic poem may be of value 
to the student of history, anthropology, 
sociology, and semantics, but to the 
student of literature it is meaningless 
unless it reflects the subtle beauty of the 
poem and the inspiration and the fanciful 
flights of the poet and catches the ecstasy 
of impassioned speeches, romantic de- 
scriptions, and lurid accounts of violence, 
blood lust, and adventure. 

It would be an injustice to these poets 
for us to attempt a literal translation of 
their weakest and most unpoetic passages 
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in our versions, merely to affect being 
“fidi interpretes’” and to satisfy those 
who would sacrifice all to the idol of 
literalism. The mote in our poet’s eye 
would become a beam in our own, and 
we would misrepresent him. At the same 
time it would be presumptuous in us 
to attempt to create a masterpiece in 
English superior to the original by 
omitting its improprieties. The gifted 
poet, however, should inspire the transla- 
tor, if he has any creative ability, to 
produce a version which will not betray 
the best that is in the original and will 
at the same time enrich the language 
into which he is translating. Artistic 
considerations must take precedence over 
notions of pedantic loyalty to the letter 
of the law. 

Mixed metaphors, the multiple repeti- 
tion of such words as valor, bdrbaro, pér- 
fido, furia, fuego, and indémito, unhappy 
choice of an inadequate word to satisfy 
a rhyme, and padding with synonyms 
to fill out an octave, such absurd devices 
should challenge the translator to an 
ingenious choice of words and figures 
rather than bind him to literal adherence 
to the text. 

Gifted poets have, through the ages, 
created ingenious meters and rhythms to 
express the moods and feelings of man. 
From the simplest primitive meters to 
the intricate interweaving of rhythms 
by our modernists, certain arrangements 
of accented syllables and regular repeti- 
tions of sounds have expressed the heroic, 
the romantic, the joyful, and the sad 
emotions within us. A translation of a 
heroic poem must possess the heroic move- 
ment which is characteristic of the 
original, though a change in the choice 
of mechanics of metrics may be necessary 
to produce it most effectively. The 
nineteenth-century romanticists, with 
varied forms of versification, caught the 
spirit and the mood of the old romances 
and ballads with new combinations of 
rhythms. Blank verse has proven to be 





the best vehicle in English for verse trans- 
lations of epic poems. 

The alternate verse rhymes of epic 
poetry and heroic couplets become repeti- 
tious jingles in a long English poem. The 
Spanish language abounds in rhyming 
trochees, whereas in English they are 
limited in number. Rhymes are number- 
less in infinitive and participial matched 
endings, while the diminutives ado, azo, 
illo, and ito multiply the choice of con- 
sonantal rhymes. To reproduce Ercilla’s 
rhyming scheme of ab ab ab cc, we 
should have to exhaust Clement Wood’s 
Rhyming Dictionary before we completed 
the first canto, and the rhymes would 
have to be repeated ad nauseum. To resort 
to the use of masculine line endings to 
find suitable rhymes is to alter the rhyme 
scheme completely and to distort the 
even flow of the verses. By adhering to 
set schemes of rhyming, much of the 
poetic expression and the exact meanings 
of words must be sacrificed to the choice 
of words which fit line-end rhymes. 
Faithful or happy translation is often 
lost by the poet’s overemphasis on rhyme. 
Other embellishments such as rich diction, 
melodious cadences, colorful figures, in- 
ternal rhythms, and tone color are more 
important to the creating of a series of 
poetic verses than the matching of sounds 
in the line endings. Therefore, Professor 
Lancaster and I discarded rhyme com- 
pletely in our version The Arawcaniad 
and used it in Arauco Tamed only in the 
last octave of each canto and in a few 
choice passages. 

We followed Ercilla and de Ofia 
strictly in the division of the poems into 
cantos and in the stanza divisions of oc- 
taves. Except in a few verses, feminine 
lines remain true to the verso llano of 
La Araucana, though the iambic penta- 
meter of Arauco Domado demanded 
masculine verse endings. 

It was after much experimentation 
with varied verse forms that we decided 
to employ the trochaic tetrameter in our 
version of La Araucana, though we had 
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in mind the criticism which was sure 
to come from our shortening of Ercilla’s 
hendecasyllabic lines to octosyllables. 
The publication of La Araucana brought 
forth an endless series of polemics which 
discussed its epic dimensions and the taste 
and elegance of its rhyme and diction. 
De Ofia anticipated his contemporary 
Zoilos and spoke of “gluttonous mouths 
on Time’s tempestuous sea.”” The Arau- 
caniad so irritated one modern critic 
that she spoke of “‘the clip-clop Hiawatha 
meter” as ruining Ercilla’s poem. We 
have been fortunate in receiving no ad- 
verse criticism other than a few remarks 
such as this from a few would-be modern- 
ist pseudo-intellectuals who deny all 
merit even to Ercilla himself, several 
caustic chidings because of our meter, 
and some valuable questions raised in 
constructive criticism about some of our 
interpretations and free translations. 

Every attempt to translate the eleven- 
syllable line into pentameter necessitated 
padding. Anglo-Saxon words are short, 
whereas Latin words are long. To trans- 
late the ten-syllable line ‘‘estos muchachos 
son mis amigos” demands simply the five 
syllables “‘these boys are my friends.” 
To be faithful to the ten-syllable line 
we should have to translate it: “these 
little male children are friends of mine.” 
In the dilemma of choosing between ver- 
bose padding and simple, forceful transla- 
tion, we chose the octosyllabic line. The 
original is adequately reproduced and the 
result is a density and a compactness 
which was praised by the poet John 
Crowe Ransom as the best way of re- 
producing a foreign Renaissance epic in 
modern English. Circumlocution and in- 
vented phrases are avoided. 

The octosyllabic verse was popular 
in the old Spanish ballads. It was the 
accepted line for medieval heroic poems 
and was employed by the Spanish poets 
of the Golden Age. The national epic of 
Finland, The Kalavala, is written in 
trochaic tetrameter, and to all Americans, 
old and young, the Hiawatha meter is 


the heroic meter of aboriginal America. 
“Like a plashing waterfall, it sings in the 
ears of America the immortal romance of 
the Indians” and not “as a splashing 
waterfall” as one of our Zoilos inten- 
tionally misquoted, while castigating 
Ercilla himself as interested only in 
“‘rhodomontade and gore.” 

Our choice of iambic pentameter for de 
Ofia’s Arauco Domado received only 
praise as being the correct medium in 
which to translate the Chilean epics. No 
word was said in disapproval of the 
masculine lines or the padding which had 
to be included. In both of the epic poems 
there are three accents in most of the 
lines; the obligatory accent in the trochee 
at the end of the line, and the two super- 
numerary accents changing from line to 
line in no definite pattern. The trochaic 
tetrameter, therefore, is closer to the 
rhythmic flow of accented syllables in the 
three-accented-syllable line than any 
pentameter would be. 

Walter Owen, the Scottish poet resid- 
ing in Argentina, whose excellent trans- 
lations of Martin Fierro and Don Juan 
Tenorio are known to all Hispanists, has 
published a translation of Canto One of 
La Araucana and has promised to com- 
plete the entire work. He has given to his 
translation an Elizabethan flavor by 
using the words and phrases of Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries. He tells us 
that by doing this he is preserving the 
flavor of the original and avoiding 
“studied archaism and ostentatious erudi- 
tion.” I should not want to cast one 
aspersion against the magnificent version 
of this gifted translator, but it seems to me 
that Owen defeats his purpose, for 
Elizabethan English smacks of sixteenth- 
century England, Shakespeare, and Ben 
Jonson, not of Phillip’s court, Cervantes, 
and Lope de Vega. It has little of the 
flavor of Golden Age Castilian. 

Ercilla’s heroic style is very simple: 
“No las damas, amor, no gentilezas/De 
caballeros canto enamorados.”’ 

A close rendition of these opening lines 
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is the equally simple version: “Not of 
ladies, love or graces/Do I sing, nor 
knights enamored.”’ 

These eight-syllable verses preserve the 
historic romantic flavor of each word 
and avoid onomatopoeia which have 
nothing in common with the Spanish. 
Owen begins his translation as follows: 


Sing Muse—, but not of Venus and her chuck, 
And amorous jousts in dainty lists of love, 
Favours and forfeits won in Beauty’s siege 
By soft assaults of chamber gallantry; 

But of the valiant deeds and worthy fame 

Of those who far on surge-ensundered shores, 
Bent the proud neck of Araucania’s race 

To Spain’s stern yoke, by war’s arbitrament. 


poet, held only to the obligatory accent 
at the end of the line, has a greater free- 
dom than the English poet, who, although 
not servilely bound, cannot be quite as 
lax as the Spanish poet in what some one 
pontifically calls “the involutions of 
Ercilla.” 

Let us examine the first octave of La 
Araucana and compare it with an English 
translation which is rigidly exact in re- 
producing the hendecasyllables, the plac- 
ing of accents, the reconstruction of the 
verso llano, and the close adherence to the 
exact meaning, paying no attention how- 
ever to the rhyme scheme: 





No las da/ mas, amo’r, no gentile’ zas 
De caballe’ ros ca/ nto enamora/ dos 

Ni las mue’stras, rega’los y terne’zas 
De amoro’ sos afe’ctos y cuida’ dos. 

Mas el valo’r, los he’ chos, las proe’ zas 
De aque’ llos espafio’ les esforza/ dos 

Que a la cervi/z de Arau’co no doma’do 


Pusie/ ron duro yu’ go por la espa’ da. 


Not of la‘ dies, of lo’ ve, or gentle gra’ ces, 
Of cavalie’rs I si/ng, who are ena’ mored, 
Nor of to/kens, of fa’ vors and endea’ rments 
Of affe’ctions, of lo/ ve and lovers’ wo’ rries; 
But of the va/lor, dee’ds, and of the pro’ wess 
Of vig’ orous and sta/lwart, noble Spa’ niards 
Who, on the ne’cks of wi/ld, untamed 
Ara/ ucans 
With swo/ rds, placed heavy yo’ kes of bitter 
bo’ ndage. 





Ercilla’s opening stanza recalls no Al- 
bion tournaments, Roman goddesses, and 
archaic terms of endearment cribbed from 
Othello, all of which are very foreign to 
Ercilla’s language. Well does Mr. Owen 
remind us of Dryden’s “Arms and the 
man I sing” and Milton’s “Of man’s 
first disobedience and the fruit. . . Sing 
Muse!” But why should the translator 
go clear around the mountain to intro- 
duce the whole mythological romance of 
Venus and her chick, or chuck, or son 
Cupid, dragging in Géngora by the ears, 
when Ercilla used the simplest of words to 
tell us that he was singing “‘not of ladies, 
love or graces,”’ but of ‘“‘valiant acts and 
prowess”’? 

Spanish metrics are based on the 
principle of a determined number of 
syllables to each line of poetry and the 
recurrence of accented syllables to form 
a rhythmic pattern. English versification 
employs metric feet to produce an even 
rhythmical flow, with a determined 
number of feet to the line. The Spanish 


Such a translation has required much 
padding in every line. Its only merit may 
be its closeness to the original, the re- 
producing of the eleven-syllable lines, 
the three accents in each line, and the 
verso llano. If pentameter verse is the 
only verse which is acceptable, why 
then should not the verso lWano and the 
exact location of accent be demanded? 
To satisfy such impossible requirements, 
the translator would have to seek strange 
words and would have to sacrifice the 
mot juste. The resulting English verses 
would not be rhythmic to the English 
ear. The abundance of short and virile 
words in the English makes it an almost 
impossible task to preserve the mingled 
dactyls, amphibrachs, and anapests. The 
nearest approach to the metrics of the 
original is therefore an attempt to re- 
produce the predominating trochees and 
the verso llano, and stay as close as possi- 
ble to the three accented syllables. 
Having accepted these criteria, Mr. 
Lancaster and I tried to catch the spirit 
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and the heroic elements of the original 
and to transfer that spirit and rhythm 
in a verse structure that is entirely 
English. 

Longfellow has translated well the 
“Coplas” of Jorge Manrique; but the 
metric feet are not preserved, the feminine 
endings are lost, the length of the line 
is completely changed, and the rhyming 
scheme is totally different. 


Nor feasts, nor tourneys, nor that tender care 
Which prompts the Gallant to regale the Fair; 
But the bold deeds of Valor’s favorite train 
Those undegenerate sons of warlike Spain 
Who made Arauco their stern laws embrace, 
And bent beneath their yoke her untamed race. 


Here is our translation of the first 
octave of the epic: 


Not of ladies, love, or graces 
Do I sing, nor knights enamored, 





Recue’ rde el a/lma dormi/ da 
Avi’ ve el se’/so y despie’ rte 
Contempla/ ndo 

Co/ mo se pa’sa la vi/da 

Co/ mo se vie’ ne la mue’ rte 
Tan calla’ ndo. 

In the Spanish version: 

The lines are 8 and 4 syllables. 
Lines have 1 or 3 accents. 
Rhyme is abcabc. 

Lines have feminine endings. 


Oh le’t the so/ul her slu’ mbers brea’ k 
Let thou’ ght be qui/ckened a/nd awa/ke 
Awa’ ke to se’e 

How so’ on this li’ fe is pa/st and go’/ne 
And dea‘ th comes so’ ftly o/n 

How si’lently’ . 

In the English version: 

The lines are 8, 6, and 4 syllables. 
Lines have 4, 3, and 2 accents. 
Rhyme is aabccb. 

Lines have masculine endings. 





Yet in spite of these changes, Longfellow 
gave us a very fine translation. 

In Owen’s translation, we find trochee 
pentameter alternating with iambic pen- 
tameter, making six versos agudos and two 
versos llanos, though Ercilla used no 
versos agudos. 

S. Griswold Morley has translated the 
first part of La Araucana, preserving the 
rhyme scheme of Ercilla; but his lines 
are all verso agudo, and iambs predomi- 
nate. The demand for rhymes and five 
feet to the line necessitated much pad- 
ding and a struggle for suitable words, at 
the expense of rhythm and the choice of 
words. 


Not love I sing, or ladies, or the gay 
Whisperings of enamored knights and swains 
Or yet devoted tenderness, display 

Of amorous affection, and its pains; 

Rather I chant the valor in affray 

Of those undaunted warriors of Spain 

Who by the sword imposed a cruel yoke 
Upon the untamed Araucanian folk. 


Hayley’s translation into iambic pen- 
tameter, with rhyming couplets, is char- 
acteristic of the monotonous jingle into 
which a long poem would have to fall: 


I sing not love of ladies, nor the sights 
Devised for gentle dames by courteous knights 


Nor of gifts and shows of feeling, 

Cares of love, or love’s affections; 

But the valiant acts and prowess 

Of those never-daunted Spaniards 

Who with swords placed yokes of bondage 
On the necks of untamed Indians. 


Translation into poetry demands a 
sympathetic attitude toward the original, 
a desire to think along with the poet, to 
catch his mood and his purpose, and then 
to interpret the hidden meanings and the 
overtones in poetic language which will 
most adequately express these subtleties. 
Peculiarities of style, of language, and 
even mannerisms of the original poet 
must be reproduced if the translation is 
to be faithful in spirit. A valid aim of the 
translator may therefore be said to be a 
desire to affect the reader in the same 
way that the original acts upon the 
reader. It is not within the province of 
the translator to add or subtract. To 
remedy, by omission or substitution, any 
improprieties or absurdities which may 
offend good taste, is to misrepresent the 
poet; but to attempt to be absolutely 
literal in the matter of mixed metaphors, 
unwise choice of words, and glaring 
grammatical or rhetorical errors is to 
sacrifice the effectiveness of the poetic 
version. 
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Skilful technique must be employed 
to bridge the gaps which lie between the 
two languages when Spanish words, 
phrases, and figures possess shades of 
meaning which have no parallel in 
English. Euclid may lose nothing at all in 
translation, but examining ten transla- 
tions of Shakespeare’s “‘Heaven’s breath 
smells wooingly here,” from Macbeth, I 
found ten different inadequate transla- 
tions into French and Spanish. 

Fettered to mere words, the translator 
loses the spirit of the original author; 
while lifted from the commonplace by 
the wings of inspiration, many a poet 
has honored a masterpiece by trans- 
muting the dream of the original creator 
into the idiom, tone and spirit of the 
translator’s language. 

The Spanish poet has always been given 
loose rein to arrange word order to suit 
his meter, rhyme or fancy; whereas the 
English poet has felt a hesitancy toward 
stringing together long, intricate sen- 
tences, with no regard to related particles. 
Modern theories of good poetry condemn 
irregular or inverted order, checking the 
translator from emphasizing in his poetry 
what is made emphatic in Spanish verse 
by irregularity of word order. 

The poet may often be tempted to 
express the ideas he is translating into 
beautiful verse, but he is limited to the 
material in hand. To fulfill his poetic 
longings, spurred by his own concepts 
and tastes, he can easily surpass in his 
own mind the original composition, 
especially in the less poetic passages of a 
long poem. Like an actor, the translator 
must sink his own personality in that of 
another, express not his ideas but those 
of another. However, if the personality of 


the actor is not apparent in his rendering 
of these thoughts of another person, and 
if his own interpretation is not a revela- 
tion of the subtleties possible in the 
original, his performance is feeble. 

Between Scylla and Charybdis, the 
translator of poetry at times must 
sacrifice the exact thought of the original 
if literary finish and the music of his 
creation are foremost in his purpose. . 
Tone and style must give way if unpoetic 
words must be used to do justice to words 
full of poetic substance which is untrans- 
latable in poetic terms. A poetic transla- 
tion must reproduce the melody. An echo 
of its original form is not enough. The 
sublimity, the grandeur, and the vibrant 
music must not be lost. This attempt on 
our part to reproduce the best that is in 
Arauco Domado brought from a his- 
torian, who was lacking in any poetic 
feeling and knowledge of Spanish poetry, 
criticism of the very imaginative flights 
which are de Ofia’s claim to fame. 
Lorensi Marroquin, in eulogizing the 
translations of Rafael Pombo, has de- 
scribed the battle of the translator as he 
struggles for mastery over the poet: 
“Entre el compositor y el traductor 
trdbase a veces lucha descomunal; el uno 
hurta el cuerpo, escapa, se defiende, 
cierra la entrada de su obra al traductor, 
que pugna por asir lo impalpable, por 
tomar el pensamiento, doblegarlo, some- 
terlo a su voluntad y a su dominio.” 

In respect to all verse translations, 
there may be even a grain of truth in the 
recent remark of an Italian movie di- 
rector: “The translation, she is like a 
lady. When she is beautiful, she is not 
faithful; when she is faithful, she is not 
beautiful.” 
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INFLUENCE OF SUBJECT AND CONNOTATION OF FORCE 
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Spanish has a curiously anomalous con- 
struction that occurs frequently in the 
oral language, but not often enough in 
writing to have become fixed in our text- 
books. In it, a verb such as divertir (the 
emotion-connoting verbs are the ones usu- 
ally involved) is made to take now a 
direct object, now an indirect, in contexts 
which are syntactically identical (A ella 
la divierte, A ella le divierte). The apparent 
inconsistency is a challenge to the analyst, 
for it does not fit the usual conceptions of 
dative and accusative; and it also puts a 
severe strain on the arbitrary classing of 
the verbs in question as transitive or in- 
transitive, for by it they lend themselves 
to either or both. I have tried to take up 
the challenge and supply a plausible, if 
tentative, answer based on a question- 
naire submitted to a number of speakers 
of Spanish. This was my only recourse, 
for the literature, as I shall show, is too 
meager in what it offers. The solution— 
that the indirect object or the direct ob- 
ject depends in part on what kind of sub- 
ject the verb has (in turn probably but an 
aspect of a deeper underlying reason)— 
has already been hit upon in part by 
Rufino José Cuervo.' I have endeavored 
to substantiate and extend Cuervo’s im- 
pressionistic statement. 

I shall attempt to show the extent to 
which the type of subject in a sentence 
influences the case of the object and also 
that this influence is affected by the dy- 
namic quality of the verb. This theory 
has been pursued through two channels: 
(a) distribution of a questionnaire? in 
which verbs were offered with a change in 
the subject (personal to non-personal) and 
a corresponding change in the case of the 
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object pronouns from accusative to da- 
tive; (b) collecting from literary works® 
examples of these verbs and their syno- 
nyms. 

In the questionnaire, twenty-three 
verbs were used with a change in the ob- 
ject pronoun (direct or indirect) and a 
change in the type of subject (personal or 
non-personal). These are verbs of emotion 
chosen because they are the ones which 
most often fluctuate between the dative 
and accusative: aburrir, aconsejar, aguar- 
dar, alentar, asustar, ayudar, cansar, 
descorazonar, distraer, divertir, entretener, 
entusiasmar, escandalizar, halagar, im- 
presionar, inquietar, interesar, trritar, mor- 
tificar, penetrar, preocupar, repudiar, sor- 
prender. The verbs were presented in 
two pairs: a personal subject with the 
accusative case of the object pronoun in 
one sentence and the dative case in the 
other, and a non-personal subject with the 
accusative case in one sentence and the 
dative case in the other. 

The feminine pronoun was used 
throughout the questionnaire. Conclu- 
sions can be drawn only when an individ- 
ual distinguishes between lo as direct 
object and le as indirect object or when 
the feminine pronoun is used. Because 
the usage of la as the dative is relatively 
infrequent, the feminine pronoun affords 
some basis upon which to weigh the da- 
tive-accusative relationship. 

Here, in order to draw some conclusions 
concerning the dative-accusative rela- 
tionship, I shall set forth only the most 
salient features of the results gathered 
from the questionnaire and from the 
contemporary writings studied. 

1. Type of subject. All the examples in 
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the questionnaire are listed as transitive 
in the dictionary of the Academy, seven- 
teenth edition (1947). Since they should 
take a direct object, their ability to take 
an indirect object would lead us to suspect 
that some other force was operating in the 
sentence. Eight of the twenty-three verbs 
offered in alternate constructions, one 
with a personal subject and one with a 
non-personal subject with a consequent 
change of case from the direct to the in- 
direct object, showed a preference‘ for 
the dative with a non-personal subject 
and accusative with a personal subject. 
Arranged in the order of their preference 
for the dative when there is a non-personal 
subject we find: irritar, 6 (inherent mean- 
ing) ;° aburrir, 9; halagar, 14; entusiasmar, 
16; irritar, 18 (psychological meaning) ;° 
cansar, 19; aguardar, 37; repudiar, 56; 
sorprender, 56. 

The eight verbs which preferred la for 
both personal and non-personal subjects, 
in order of their preference for la with the 
personal subject, are: escandalizar, 28; 
impresionar, 48 ; divertir, 63; mortificar, 64; 
alentar, 72; descorazonar, 72; entretener, 86; 
asustar, 94; and in order of their prefer- 
ence for la with a non-personal subject: 
impresionar, 0 (mucho), 4 (poco) ;* escan- 
dalizar, 14; divertir, 16; alentar, 20; mor- 
tificar, 22; asustar, 24; entretener, 40; 
descorazonar, 44. 

A comparison of these verbs in the 
order of their preference for la with a non- 
personal subject shows clearly the in- 
fluence of the type of subject, since the 
margin of preference dropped when the 
personal subject was supplanted by a 
non-personal subject in the following ap- 
proximate ratios: escandalizar, 28 to 14; 
impresionar (with mucho), 48 to 0, (with 
poco), 48 to 4; divertir, 63 to 16; mortificar, 
64 to 22; alentar, 72 to 20; descorazonar, 
72 to 44; entretener, 86 to 40; asustar, 94 
to 24. 

Even the verb with the highest margin 
of preference for sentences with a personal 
subject (asustar—la 94) dropped in its 
choice of the accusative with a non- 
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personal subject. The verb with the lowest 
margin of preference for sentences with 
a personal subject (escandalizar—la 28) 
reduced to half—la 14—its preference for 
the accusative with a non-personal sub- 
ject. This very consistent pattern shows 
the importance of the type of subject in 
the determination of which case will be 
used. In all sentences illustrating the use 
of a non-personal subject when the sen- 
tence containing the accusative was the 
favored one the sentence containing the 
dative was always more often accepted 
than rejected. 

2. Quality of verb. Of interest here also 
are the verbs offered in pairs to show the 
relationship in the dynamic quality of 
the verb. The reader will have to make 
any necessary allowances for the subjec- 
tiveness of the criterion “quality of 
force”; for the moment we have nothing 
better with which to work. 


Alentar 


LA he alentado con la 
A ella LE alenté con 
la buena noticia. 


LA alenté mucho la 
noticia de la victoria. 

A ella LE alenté mucho 
la noticia de la victoria. 


= la 72 


= la 2 


We may cite here the reduction in the ac- 
ceptance of the dative with the non- 
personal subject la noticia de la victoria. 
It is plausible to assume that the presence 
of the “force-connoting” mucho kept the 
non-personal construction from entering 
the dative realm. 


Impresionar 
LA impresion6é mucho tan 
formidable edificio. 
A ella LE impresioné 
mucho tan formidable edificio. 
LA impresionan poco las 
escenas de guerras. 
A ella LE impresionan 
poco las escenas de guerras. 


=la4 
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With impresionar, one of the two verbs 
which yielded a margin of preference of 
0, perhaps the emotional las escenas de 
guerras as compared with the non-emo- 
tional edificio accounts for the slender in- 
crease of the accusative in the second 
example. 


Inquietar 
LA inquietaba el tiroteo —) 
que se acercaba. 
A ella LE inquietaba el 
liroteo que se acercaba. 
A las mujeres LAS inquieta) 
poco un peligro lejano. 
A las mujeres LES inquieta 
poco un peligro lejano. } 


=la 5 





= les 17 





In the case of inquietar we find a substan- 
tiation of the force of nearness or im- 
minence of danger as calling for the ac- 
cusative, whereas a remote danger favors 
the dative case. 


Trritar 
LA irritan mis atenciones 
A ella LE irritan mis 
atenciones. 
LA irritaba el roce de la 
cinta. ihe 
A ella LE irritaba el roce 


ae 
) 


de la cinta. 


Of interest concerning constructions with 
irritar is the inherent use versus the psy- 
chological use of this verb. With the 
psychological or ‘“‘weaker” meaning we 
find a favoring of the dative over the in- 
herent meaning three to one. 


Preocupar 
LA preocupaba dia y noche 
la sentencia. 
LE preocupaba dia y noche 
la sentencia del juez. 
No LA preocupan nada los 
quehaceres de la casa. 


No LE preocupan a ella 
los quehaceres de la casa. 


='le 8 


=le 30 


With preocupar, if we assume that le here 
is to be taken as feminine, as was in- 
tended, imminence is again substantiated. 





As this was the ninety-fifth example read 
and all others were feminine, the assump- 
tion is safe. Probably the argument is all 
the stronger, since some may have voted 
for le thinking it an accusative masculine, 
but not even this was sufficient to check 
the increase in la responses. 


Repudiar’ 
A Marta LA repudiamos )\ 


cuando nos pidié ayuda. oan 
A ella LE repudiamos 

cuando nos pidié ayuda. J 

A elia yo LA repudiaba 

con mis palabras groseras. oe 


A ella yo LE repudiaba 
con mis palabras groseras. 


In the case of repudiar, when a personal 
subject shows the preference for the ac- 
cusative we find again the contrasting 
physical repulsion: la 46; mental repulsion: 
la 8. 


Sorprender 
LA sorprendi en el acto 
de robar el dinero. 


A dis LB cergrata al = *© 
acto de robar el dinero. 

) 
= la 52 


A Maria LA sorprendo 
con mi actitud. 
A Maria LE sorprendo 
con mi actitud. 
Again the verb exhibiting greater energy 
shows a higher preference for la. 

Perhaps in a more extensive study 
some rigid sequence could be formed 
which would show the acceptance of the 
dative correlating as the meaning de- 
creased from active dynamic meanings 
to placid, more or less inert meanings. 
Though no such sequence has been de- 
veloped in this study we see that strong 
verbs like penetrar, mortificar, and escan- 
dalizar are not in the list of verbs admit- 
ting the dative with a non-personal sub- 
ject, whereas the weaker verbs are. 

1. Examples from literary works did not 
offer much additional information be- 
cause of the paucity of examples located. 
It did, however, validate the use of the 
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questionnaire with its necessary inven- 
tion of hypothetical sentences. Because 
of their small number, no importance can 
be attached to the written examples that 
contradicted those of the questionnaire. 
Eight verbs took an indirect object pro- 
noun referring to persons when the sub- 
ject of the sentence was non-personal: 
acechar, afear, conturbar, convencer, fasti- 
diar, inquietar, interesar, repugnar. Of 
these verbs, only two, inquietar and intere- 
sar, appeared on the questionnaire. 

Interesar, the only verb accepted by all 
with a margin of preference of le 88, was 
again, in the examples from literature, 
used always with a non-personal subject 
and the dative case. Therefore, I have 
concluded that the dictionary of the 
Academy has mislabeled this verb; it 
should be classed as an intransitive verb 
in the meaning “inspirar interés o afecto a 
una persona.” 

The two examples of inquietar, though 
taken from different authors, show very 
well the influence of imminence. The re- 
sults gathered from literature corrobo- 
rated those of the questionnaire in which 
the dative accompanied the verb with a 
remote danger, and the accusative, the 
verb with a nearby danger: Lo demds, lo 
demds, acaso nunca LE inquieté versus La 
sospecha LOS inquieté vivamente. 

In conclusion, we see that a different 
case is required with a non-personal sub- 
ject from that required with a personal 
subject, and that there is a leaning toward 
the dative when the dynamic quality of 
the verb is weakened. 

More extensive research is needed in 
the dative-accusative relationship to show 
what atypical factors are operating and 
under what circumstances they take 
place. 

The two aspects of this theory, type of 
subject and quality of verb, may be 
united in the fact that personal subjects 
act with more force since direction is 
semantically more forceful than indirec- 
tion. A corroborating fact is the well- 
known preference for le, les over lo, la, 





los, las to refer to usted, ustedes, probably 
for the sake of politeness (“courtesy of 
indirection”), even among persons who 
freely use lo, la, los, las to refer to él, ella, 
ellos, and ellas. 

The theory of Rufino José Cuervo, the 
only grammarian found who has recog- 
nized the facts set forth here, is a mechani- 
cal one. This study substantiates the facts, 
and, I believe, improves on the theory by 
adding to the mechanical explanation a 
semantic one. 


NOTES 


1In the extensive notes (p. 114) of Rufino 
José Cuervo appended to Andrés Bello’s Gra- 
mdtica castellana destinado al uso de los ameri- 
canos (Paris, 1914) we find: ‘‘La tendencia que 
notamos 4 igualar el acusativo con el dativo 
en los nombres comunes (“azotaron al ladrén”’, 
‘‘dieron cincuenta azotes al ladrén’’), es natu- 
ral en los pronombres personales, porque con 
md&s frecuencia nos representamos las personas 
como capaces de recibir dafio 6 provecho 6 
interesarse en la accién, que no como mera- 
mente pasivas 6 inertes. Acaso por esto nos 
inclinamos 4 poner en dativo el pronombre con 
una multitud de verbos cuando el sujeto es de 
cosa: de una mujer se dice ‘‘nada le admira,” 
‘la suerte que le aguarda 6 amenaza,” “la 
parte que le alcanza 6 le toca,’”’ “le tomé 6 
cogié un desmayo’’; como si no admitiéramos 
en las cosas la misma manera de obrar que en 
las personas, ni diéramos por igual el efecto de 
la accién en unas y en otras. 

A esta causa general ha coadyuvado la varie- 
dad de régimen que ofrecen muchos verbos, de 
donde la fusién de frases sinénimas en beneficio 
del dativo. . . . Es muy considerable el ndmero 
de verbos que se construyen, ora con acusativo 
de persona, ora con acusativo de cosa, de 
manera que el pronombre referente 4 la persona 
ir4 unas veces en acusativo y otras en dativo, 
segin la construccién que se adopte: ‘‘Los 
aconseja para que sean mod ”" y “Les 
aconseja la modestia,”’ ‘“‘Los avisa del peligro” 
y “Les avisa el peligro,” ‘Los ensefia 4 dibu- 
jar’ y “‘Les ensefia el dibujo.” 

* Four copies of the questionnaire were sent to 
the educational centers of each of the nineteen 
Latin American countries and twenty-three 
were distributed among Spanish and Latin 
American students at the University of South- 
ern California. One was sent to each of the 
eighteen Latin American consulates and to the 
Spanish consulate in the Los Angeles area. Nine 
questionnaires were sent to major universities 
in Spain. In all, 104 questionnaires were dis- 
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tributed among speakers of all Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. Of the 57 returned, 4 had to be 
discarded because of failure to follow directions 
or irregularity in answering the questions, 
leaving 53 as the basis for the discussion in this 
paper. 

* Examples were extracted from literary works 
written by well-known Spanish and Latin 
American authors during the last thirty years. 
A chronological limit has been set, since this 
study is not one of a historical nature but is 
concerned with contemporary usage. The liter- 
ary examples come from the card files of 
Spanish pronouns in the possession of Dwight 
L. Bolinger. 

* The following shows the method of computa- 
tion in order to develop a scale by which to 
judge the proportion of the tendency toward 
either la or le or their plurals las or les. 

1. For each sentence the number of persons is 


given as having accepted (A) or not accep- 
ted (N) the sentence: 

LAS aburrimos con la A5lN 2 

musica que tocamos. 

A ellas LES aburrimos A 12 N 41 

con nuestra misica. 
. The difference between the number accept- 
ing and rejecting is then taken, and this 
figure is accredited to the letter which has 
the higher number: 

ASIN 2= A49 
A12N 41 = N 29 
. If, in the pair, one sentence is more often 
rejected and the other more often accepted, 
the two figures are added together and the 
sum is indicative of which pronoun is 
favored and by how much. This is a relative 
number which will be termed “margin of 
preference.’’ This ‘‘margin of preference’”’ is 
given to the sentence which yields the 
“acceptable” sum. 
ASIN 2= A 49| 
A 12N 41 = N 29{ 


. If, in the pair, both sentences are more often 
accepted than not, the smaller number is 


= las 78 
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subtracted and the difference is indicative 
of which pronoun is favored and by how 
much. 


LAS aburre a ARUN 1I9=A 15 
musica popular. 
A ellas LES ab- A 38 N 14 = A 2? = les 9 
urre la misica 
popular. 
The relative numbers of each pair in the 
“verb grouping”’ can then be compared and 
conclusions drawn as to when the accusative 
or the dative is more favored. The signifi- 
cance of the “‘margin of preference’’ is seen 
when the possible maximum and minimum 
relative numbers are computed. The maxi- 
mum possible “margin of preference’’ is 
106. This arbitrary number would be ob- 
tained if in the same pair all 53 persons 
interviewed had accepted the same sentence 
and rejected its companion sentence. A 
theoretical example would be: 
LA vi en ec ASBN O= ASB 
parque ayer. 
AellaLEvien A 0N 533 =N 83 
el parque ayer. 
The minimum relative number or “‘margin 
of preference’”’ would be zero. This would 
be obtained if the same number of people 
had accepted both sentences in a pair. The 
following example is again imaginary: 
LA vi en el parque A53N0 = A 53 
ayer. 
A ella LE vi en el ASBZNO=A53 
parque ayer. 
No computations yielded the maximum 
‘margin of preference,’ two verbs yielded 
the minimum. 
§ The verb irritar was offered with an inherent 
meaning and a psychological meaning to see if 
this semantic change would result in a differ- 
ence in the preference for the dative. 
* The verb impresionar was used with the con- 
trasting mucho and poco to see if there would 
be a change in the acceptance of the dative. 
7 This is probably an erroneous use of the verb 
but is kept because it fits the pattern. 


= la 106 


= 0 

















RAMON J. SENDER 


Dororny PENN 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia 


Among early comments on Ramén 
Sender and his works one finds: ‘“‘Leyendo 
a Sender siempre se tiene la sensacién de 
que se le tocan a la vida las entrafias.’" As 
one reads his books the truth of this 
statement is confirmed on each page. He 
writes with unusual intensity of feeling, 
and the reader’s senses have to respond 
to the vivid realism, the play of symbolic 
fantasy, the sensitivity for men and for 
nature, and the deep spiritual search in 
his novels. 

Sender is one of the greatest living 
Spanish writers. Born in 1902 in Aragon 
of land-holding, land-cultivating stock, he 
was educated at a monastery school and 
at the Instituto de Zaragoza. In 1922 he 
graduated Licenciado en Filosofia y 
Letras from the Universidad Central de 
Madrid. From 1922 to 1924 he served his 
military service in Morocco. In 1924 he 
became editor of Madrid’s liberal news- 
paper El Sol. From 1931 to 1936 he was a 
free lance writer. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War in 1936, he enlisted on the Republi- 
can side. Contraataque (1937) is a personal 
document of the opening months of that 
war; it “expresses the idealism and faith 
without which sensitive men cannot bring 
themselves to fight.’ In a few restrained 
sentences in the book, the author refers to 
the brutal execution of his wife and 
brother. 

In 1938 Ramén Sender toured the 
United States and spoke before various 
groups on behalf of Republican Spain. 
Throughout the civil war he served as 
member of the National Council of Cul- 
ture and on the governing board of the 
Alliance of Intellectuals for the Defense 
of Democracy.* In 1939 he came to Ameri- 
ca and lived until 1942 in Mexico, where 
he took up again his writing. An American 
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citizen for the past five years, he is now 
teaching at the University of New Mexico. 

Sender’s writings show a faith in the 
validity of sacrifice and a continual stress 
on man’s oneness with his fellow-man. 
Dealing with age-old questions: the 
meaning of life, man’s destiny, and the 
search for the absolute, he sets them in 
the twentieth century, often against the 
background of the Spanish civil war, 
when one feels ‘‘the razor-like ferocity 
that lies beneath the lyricism of his 
writing.’ 

Sender sees man as faithful to his 
destiny, generation after generation seek- 
ing the eternal. As the fledgling stork in 
El Lugar del Hombre, chained in the 
corner of the council room, “‘seguia fiel a 
su destino, sofiando con los lejanos hori- 
zontes y las altas nubes,’’> so man dreams 
in each age of a new world but never at- 
tains it, for “to attain ambition is to slay 
the same, and to realize the ambition of 
self-ideal is beyond the power of man 
save by passing through death and mis- 
fortune’’®. Ultimate truth remains unat- 
tainable, yet the greatest glory towards 
which a mortal can strive is to have car- 
ried a bit farther man’s knowledge of the 
absolute: ‘‘El tesoro de los hombres ha 
aumentado cuando algtin afortunado 
saca de sus turbaciones y de esa circun- 
stancia de lo excepcional un nuevo camino 
para lo absoluto. Ojal4 todos pudiéramos 
roturar allf la tierra nueva. No hay delicia, 
no hay gloria comparable ni debe haber 
tampoco tarea més grata a los ojos de 
Dios. Esa parcela de absoluto, cada cual 
debe aspirar a descubrirla y cultivarla. 
Si lo que crezca se lo comen después los 
cerdos, eso ya es secundario.’”” 

Four recent books bear this message of 
the validity of struggle and of sacrifice, 
linked closely to the dignity of man: 
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Orden Piblico, Madrid, 1931 (re-edited, 
Mexico, 1941), El Lugar del Hombre, 
Mexico, 1939 (A Man’s Place, New York, 
1940), Crénica del Alba, Mexico, 1942 
(Chronicle of Dawn, New York, 1944), 
and El Rey y la Reina, Mexico, 1948 (The 
King and the Queen, New York, 1948). 
And one must list also Contraataque, Ma- 
drid, 1937 (The War in Spain, London, 
1937), Epitalamio del Prieto Trinidad, 
Mexico, 1942 (Dark Wedding, New York, 
1943), Proverbio de la Muerte, Mexico, 
1939, and La Esfera, Buenos Aires, 1947 
(The Sphere, New York, 1949). The same 
faith is found in the dark pages of all 
these works. 

Sacrifice, immolation, holocaust, is 
Sender’s basic theme. He says, in The War 
in Spain: “All this monstrous sacrifice, 
so speaks the voice of the millenium, is 
necessary to save men and societies whose 
imagination has not yet been awakened”’ 
(p. 141). Until all men, in ages to come, 
awaken to the potentiality of their true 
being, to the meaning of duty to God and 
neighbor, until then some will always 
have to sacrifice themselves to light the 
way for new generations. 

The setting of Orden Publico is a prison; 
the protagonist, the wind. It is a novel of 
vivid realism, with studies in human 
“justice,” poignant portraits, and re- 
flections on the meaning of civilization. 
The wind, the foil that calls forth the 
rapier thrusts of the author, bears the 
prisoners’ thoughts outside the walls, 
“un anhelo inexpresable, quizi— quién 
sabe!—el presentimiento del ‘caos’ 
burgués; pero eso también, ante todo, 
la pasion de la libertad”’ (p. 18). 

There is symbolism throughout as the 
wind talks to each prisoner. Is one sur- 
prised to find oneself in a discussion with 
the wind? Prison is the place of contra- 
dictions. There one learns that rebellion 
is one thing ever repeated in the world’s 
experience, and that history is the fear 
that men have of treading new ways. The 
wind would sweep away the deeds and 
ideas of history, would cleanse old dusty 


consciences, would activate the New 
Spain. Or there is sarcasm when the au- 
thorities would tie fast all weather vanes 
to hide the fact that the wind had es- 
caped their prison. Throughout is the 
futility of all imprisonment. There is 
bitter irony, too, in the pages where an 
old peasant farmer is brought to the 
prison: 


El viejo traia en sus ropas tierra de los ca- 
minos de Castilla, cal de los campos sedientos 
y de las carreteras. Sus manos, encallecidas y 
anquilosadas por el arado, tanteaban la manta, 
no sabiendo qué hacer con ella. .. . Habia en 
el viejo una expresién desoladora de nobleza. 
Los griegos lo hubieran venerado. He ahi la 
mansedumbre resignada de setenta afios de 
vida espafiola. . . . Setenta afios sobre los te- 
rrones, sin saber lo que era el bienestar del 
trabajador, la alegria de trabajar. . . . Setenta 
afios de miseria sobre los cuadros de legumbres, 
sobre las mieses rubias; de enterrar sus pies en 
el surco htimedo del arado. La civilizacién no 
existia para él, porque el arado era el de la 
colonia romana de hace veinte siglos, el escri- 
bano, del siglo xv, el usurero, el mismo de la 
Edad Media. La pobreza, la milenaria pobreza 
africana. Ya viejo, conoce de pronto la civili- 
zacién. Era hora de que el Estado se la dejara 
ver. La civilizacién llega al honrado caminante 
de Castilla, cuando la muerte le busca ya el 
coraz6n, en forma de prisién celular... . La 
civilizacién se hace visible al viejo (p. 182). 


One of Sender’s heroes who dreams of 
the nobler heights to which man could 
rise is the eleven-year-old Pepe of Crénica 
del Alba, which opens in 1939 in a French 
prison camp for Spanish refugees. Pepe 
Garcés, who had fought for the Republic, 
writes down his childhood memories as 
he lies dying. 

In going back to happy childhood— 
and the happier years of the twentieth 
century—Sender is not seeking escape, 
“but to collect, concentrate himself, to 
pare off the impurities of the political 
world of compromise and ungodly toler- 
ance.’’> He goes into a voluntary seclu- 
sion of spirit where he may reconstruct 
the times when the ideal had meaning and 
there he can examine the ideal and know 
what was lost.? Childhood memories 


serve to reassemble his true self, as night 
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served Antoine de St. Exupéry. In all his 
writing, Sender has sought to capture and 
reveal in a wealth of symbolic imagery his 
concept of the destiny of man. It is this 
richness of symbol that has confounded 
some critics and caused such comments as 
“fantastic deviations from normality,” 
‘“‘sense of nightmare,”!® “‘so anxious to 
demonstrate the primacy of mystical in- 
tuition that the poor reader can be certain 
of nothing.””™ 

In Crénica del Alba, Pepe listens fasci- 
nated by the reading of an old parchment 
found in the caverns beneath the castle. 
He imagines himself talking with a poet, 
a saint, and a hero of long ago whose 
restless spirits materialize to tell him that 
death has always been the lot of such as 
they. The boy resolves to make himself 
worthy of his dreams, and though he may 
not understand the meaning of immola- 
tion, he dreams the golden dream of poet, 
hero, saint. He wonders why the world 
has killed such men, and his wise old 
tutor later gives him the answer: “Pero 
tii me has preguntado un dia qué queria 
decir la palabra ‘holocausto.’ Eso es. 
Ahi esta la respuesta. Estés impresionado 
por aquel pergamino que leimos. E] final 
no s6lo del héroe sino también del poeta 
y del santo, es ése, casi siempre... . 
Conserva esa palabra: holocausto... 
Contesta con ella tus dudas y un dia 
cuando seas mas grande ti mismo lo 
comprenderas”’ (p. 163). 

But it was to take all life’s blows to 
teach Pepe that immolation was the re- 
verse side of the noble things he aspired 
to." It was only much later in the concen- 
tration camp that Pepe met and under- 
stood the Way of the Cross. Yet: “Asif 
debemos ser todos que quiz4 Dios nos 
lleva por ese camino a la verdadera gloria 
de obtener .. . algtin hombre que alcan- 
zando en su mas alto estadio las tres 
virtudes de heroismo, santidad, y saber 
© poesia, mejore el camino de los de- 
mas...” (p. 136). 

When little Pepe from his boarding- 
school window saw the lighted cross 
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blaze against the sky, he thought he un- 
derstood the meaning of sacrifice. “In hoc 
signo vinces.” He said, “Aunque me 
maten, ¢qué?” This echoed the earlier 
message in Orden Piblico: “Esa parcela 
de absoluto, cada cual debe aspirar a 
descubrirla y cultivarla. Si lo que crezca 
se lo comen después los cerdos, eso ya es 
secundario,” and foreshadowed the theme 
of The King and the Queen. 

The King and the Queen is set in Madrid 
during the early months of the Spanish 
Civil War. Some critics have seen in the 
book psychologic studies of the duchess 
who had never regarded a servant as a 
human being—‘Rémulo a man?” she 
asked—and of the gardener, Rémulo, 
who, in the upheaval following seizure of 
the estate by soldiers, finds himself both 
guard over and protector of his former 
mistress. In this new relationship he 
dares aspire to possess her. Though man 
(the King) is denied possession of his 
ideal ambition (the Queen), the ideal re- 
tains its worth and through loyalty to his 
vision man continues moving “from the 
shadows to the great light,” clearing an- 
other bit of space in the “‘universal chaos 
of reality.” ; 

In the scheme of time and eternity man 
has a place, but Sender sees man as not 
yet measuring up to his potentials, as 
being found wanting in his place. 
Throughout Sender’s writing one finds 
an intense study of man himself. The 
humanism of the author lies in his sense 
of the oneness of mankind. As David 
Lord said, Sender’s eye is always on the 
people, on man. “If the salient meaning 
of our time is the union of collective 
world and individual world, Sender has 
accomplished this transition to a far 
greater extent than most writers.” 

Ramén Sender is a solitary, reserved 
writer. His reserve isolates him from men 
but at the same time binds him to men 
through the energies poured into his 
books, and he becomes the spokesman for 
the inarticulate masses. Sender is like the 
mystic who, contemptus mundi, paradoxi- 











cally is quickened to a painful concern for 
the world, amor mundi. 

How little one really tries to under- 
stand one’s fellow man and how inhu- 
manly man treats man is the theme of El 
Lugar del Hombre. The story is told by a 
young boy, perhaps so that the incon- 
sistencies of grown-up conduct and so- 
ciety’s injustices may be viewed through 
the idealistic eyes of youth, so that once 
again the dream of peace on earth to men 
of goodwill may appear realizable. 

As one reads this tale of stark realism, 
of poverty, physical wretchedness, ig- 
norance, intolerance, superstition, and 
greed, there comes to mind the phrase, 
“Del sentimiento tragico de la vida en 
los hombres y en los pueblos.”” Amid the 
suffering there can be seen the nobility, 
the dignity, the worth of human beings, 
longing, struggling, capable of self-sacri- 
fice, but wandering in a maze of ignorance 
and subjection to tradition. There is deep 
love for Spain throughout this book, 
great sympathy for the country dweller 
and subdued anger at those who should 
lead the masses but who fail their fellow- 
men. Don Jacinto, the feudal landlord, 
has the wealth and prestige to teach and 
guide the peasant-farmers but always 
thinks first of upholding his own position. 
“El cura” toadies to wealth and power. 

The story opens as villagers and farmers 
join in a man-hunt for a ‘“‘monstruo” who 
has been seen in fleeting glimpses on the 
“saso,”” the wasteland up the mountain- 
side. The intense regionalism is summed 
up in few words: ‘El saso se perdia en el 
horizonte sin dejar sospechar su fin. 
Decian que no terminaba en nuestra pro- 
vincia....Terminar en otra provincia 
era como si terminara en otro planeta” 
(p. 25). It is underscored by don Jacinto 
as he urges on the hunt: “‘Cualquiera que 
sea la opinién de ustedes, para mi es un 
deber de conciencia reintegrar a la socie- 
dad humana a ese pobre hombre. In- 
cluso—afiadié en el colmo de la mag- 
nanimidad—si procede de otro pueblo” 
(p. 31). 
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The man is captured and identified 
as Sabino, who had mysteriously disap- 
peared twenty years before and for whose 
supposed murder two men of another 
village had been tricked and tortured into 
confession. Sabino had preferred life amid 
the wild forces of nature to human so- 
ciety. All agreed that he must be brought 
back to civilization: “Nadie trataba de 
familiarizarlo consigo pero todos querian 
‘reintegrarlo’ a la sociedad. En lugar de 
convencerlo de su amistad, don Jacinto 
trataba de hallar un expediente para 
ponerlo seguro bajo llave” (p. 52). Once 
again civilization comes to man in the 
form of a prison cell. 

In El Lugar del Hombre, men failed their 
fellow men; their imaginations were not 
yet awakened to their common human 
destiny. Sender writes of the book in its 
“Breve Noticia”: “En este libro est4 mi 
sentimiento, de lo humano y quiz4 la 
raiz del tinico humanismo revolucionario 
posible. Sobre hechos histéricos tramados 
sin artificio el lugar del hombre aparece 
vacio y ese vacio determina el valor de la 
ausencia, lo que noes en definitiva mAs que 
el ‘contravalor’ de la presencia. Ojalé lo 
veais asi también vosotros” (p. 13). 

In Epitalamio del Prieto Trinidad, 
Dario and Nifia are offered a chance to 
leave the accursed penal island, but they 
refuse, hoping to do some good for the 
inmates of the colony, dangerous, bestial, 
and depraved though the latter are. 
“When Dario and Nifia refuse to leave 
for the mainland, they are refusing to 
turn their backs on the life to which man- 
kind is condemned.” 

Not alone in El Lugar del Hombre but 
throughout all the writing of Ramén 
Sender there runs a deep, intense love 
for Spain, revealed in sympathetic under- 
standing of his fellow countryman, and 
in the indignation he shows when a man’s 
dignity is affronted. He feels that Spain 
has been great, and may be great again, 
though in a different way: “No crefa que 
las grandezas pasadas volvieran. No 
crefa que nada de lo que verdaderamente 
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habia muerto debia volver. Si murié era 
que le habia llegado su hora. Pero— 
afiadiéd—la verdadera grandeza no muere 
nunca. Su fondo continia por otros 
cauces,””!® 

It is still possible for the tragic sense 
of life to be alleviated for men and for 
nations, “‘si todos nos atreviéramos a ser 
lo que por dentro somos mas 0 menos,””!® 
—poets, saints, heroes. As the doctor 
said to Pepe’s father: “Hemos sido un 
pueblo fuerte. Un pueblo de santos, 
héroes, y poetas como dice ese papel. Con 
fuerza en nuestro destino para influir en 
otros pueblos. Seguimos siéndolo, don 
José. No estamos dormidos . . . pero nin- 
gin pueblo se hard ya grande con las 
armas. ... Nuestro imperio puede y debe 
ser espiritual.’”!” 

His love for Spain brings Sender again 
face to face with the problem of eternal 
reality. When our reflections come to a 
critical juncture we are impelled onward 
in our search for the eternal. We have a 
“voluntad de fe’’:!* “Lo cierto es que en el 
centro de todas esas divagaciones esta 
Espafia con sus riberas verdes y sus lla- 
nadas grises y un recuerdo vivo en cada 
arbol y en cada roca. Y ese amor a Es- 
pafia, casi infantil, hecho de una materia 
memorativa sensual—el color, la forma— 
puede empujarnos en esa misma direccién 
sin que nadie lo pueda remediar.’”® 

Man’s first duty—or privilege—is to 
seek truth, ever to add to knowledge of 
self and of the universe. If in searching 
for and demonstrating that new “‘parcela 
de absoluto,” a man himself must be 
sacrificed, {qgué? Man’s second duty is to 
his neighbor. In this, Sender finds that 
man still falls far short. 

This brief study has confined itself to 
Ramén Sender’s convictions about man’s 
destiny. It omits all that might be said 
in praise of his style: strength of meta- 
phor, perfection of simile, creation of at- 
mosphere in few words, the many vi- 
gnettes of Spanish types, reminiscent of 
Cervantes, and the power of his realism, 
so harsh, so shocking at times that it is, 
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indeed, the “bleeding slice of life.”” The 
study has not attempted to treat of his 
mysticism, a fascinating study in itself, 
or to analyze his political views. We agree 
with David Lord when he writes: ‘For 
me, Sender’s power as an artist is ex- 
plained by his retention to a very great 
degree of what Rudyard Kipling calls the 
‘common touch.’ This has been true of 
other Spanish writers—witness Cervantes 
—and its presence in Sender gives us the 
key to his character as man and creative 
writer....The simplicity of his being, 
and the inner calm which expresses his 
feeling of being at one with humanity, 
are indices of a high state of philosophical 
understanding.’”° 

As Sender himself writes: “Pero hay 
una realidad permanente, constante, que 
nos envuelve en la cual el hombre y la 
hombria, la pasién de ser y trascender 
encuentran el camino adecuado: la co- 
munidad natural.’ 

The lacrimae rerum are certainly the 
material with which Sender has worked, 
yet the feeling one carries away after 
closing his books is one of hope amid 
destruction and hate, of ultimate justifi- 
cation of seemingly unjustifiable wrong, 
and an uplifting faith in the importance 
of individual sacrifice, inseparably bound 
with the oneness of all men. 
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THE ARCHIVO DE LA PALABRA 


STANLEY M. SApon 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


One of the basic problems that confront 
a teacher of foreign languages in the United 
States is that of providing the student, on all 
levels, with sufficient opportunity to hear 
the language spoken by natives. The use of 
native teachers has been found to be in some 
cases impractical, in others impossible, but 
the need exists nonetheless. 

Most of us, I am sure, are familiar with 
the problems of the student who does well 
in class, but finds himself at a loss, or at 
least in difficulty when trying to talk to or 
understand a native. How frequent the com- 
plaint of the G.I. in France or Italy: “That’s 
not the way it sounded in school!” 

This may, but need not be, a reflection on 
the speech of the instructor. Many times the 
speech of the instructor represents a com- 
promise, or a norm of language that is either 
non-existent or exists only in the speech of a 
particular area or level of society. 

This type of idealized or literary language 
would serve well if reading were our only 
goal, but the results thus obtained are in- 
consistent with the present stress on the oral- 
aural aspects of language training. 

A number of teachers are presenting ‘“‘Span- 
ish as it should be spoken,” overlooking the 
difficulties the student will have, let us say, 
with the speech of a cultured Argentinian, 
which does not offer the familiar phonetic 
pattern of the instructor. 

What can be done to solve the problem? 
Obviously we cannot make even our most 
advanced students experts in all the regional 
and personal variants of a given language, 
but we can prepare them in part for the cruel 


blow of a first meeting with rapid, thoroughly 
elided, often careless and incomplete Spanish 
or Portuguese. 

A number of means have been suggested, 
and all seem to offer success up to a point.! 
In an attempt to provide maximum utility, 
the author has developed and expanded at 
Ohio State an Archivo de la Palabra, consist- 
ing of recorded material, in monologue form, 
of the speech of natives: visitors, foreign 
students, guest speakers, based on a collec- 
tion begun by Professor A. H. Schutz. 

The technique employed is to prepare the 
speaker before the actual recording, stimu- 
lating him sufficiently to supply material for 
a fairly natural, prolonged (fifteen to thirty 
minute) talk on a topic of interest both to 
informant and to students. 

An example of a recent recording will illus- 
trate the procedure: a Brazilian student from 
Bahia, during the preliminary discussion, was 
asked about her home town, what made it 
different from Rio, for example, and then 
led into a description of her trip to the United 
States, her impressions of New York, other 
cities, and last, her adjustment to campus life 
here. 

The first part of the talk, naturally filled 
with saudades, displayed none of the stilted 
formality found in the reading of a prepared 
manuscript. The language was unaffected, 
rapid, and normal, with many repetitions, 
rephrasings, and rewordings of material for 
emphasis. 

The description of Bahia was, of course, 
different from that of a Baedecker or a Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and it provoked intense in- 
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terest on the part of the class. Even greater 
interest was aroused by the young lady’s 
impressions of our country and our national 
and regional customs and habits. 

The problems of the informant are dimin- 
ished somewhat by the use of recordings, 
since not every informant can be at ease in 
front of a classroom. In the recording studio 
the informant can be put at ease and more 
readily establish a rapport with the attentive 
and comprehending instructor on the other 
side of the microphone. I stress comprehend- 
ing—witness the ludicrous linguistic behavior 
of an American speaking English to someone 
he knows has an imperfect knowledge of the 
language. Perhaps more pathetic than amus- 
ing are the attempts to simplify our own lan- 
guage for a foreigner. The native informant 
before a class will be hard put to remain 
unaffected by the inevitable one or more 
blank faces in the class. A record, with its 
possibilities for repetition of a phrase again 
and again, along with any needed explanation 
on the part of a teacher, can put the spark 
into those blank faces without causing an 
interruption in the informant’s talk. 

The advantages of this program of recorded 
material apply not only to those students 
whose objective is comprehension, but also 
to advanced and graduate students. I have 
used quite successfully material of this type 
in a course in Phonetics and Diction, supply- 
ing abundant material for intensive phonetic 
analysis and study of intonation in speech 
that can be called non-pedagogical. 

There remains one further aspect of the 
Archivo de la Palabra; the use of broadcast 
program-material which has been recorded 
for classroom use. The value of Spanish or 
Portuguese radio programs should not be 
overlooked. The material is stimulating, need- 
ing no props to link it to the student’s every- 
day life. The presence of singing commercials, 
advertising products both exotic and familiar, 
captures the student’s interest and holds it. 


The music varies from Mexican folk songs 
to the sophisticated love ballads of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico and supplies fresh, up-to- 
date, truly popular song material. 

Too, the vocabulary of many of the pro- 
grams is based on the substance of everyday 
living, with its appeal to the Fulano, Men- 
gano y Tal, and on one program can be heard 
the virtues of television, dancing lessons, cof- 
fee, and a concoction guaranteed to cure “that 
run-down (agotado) feeling.” 

One phase of oral expression loaded with 
difficulty is that of street addresses and num- 
bers, rapidly spoken. There are abundant 
opportunities here for practice in the quick 
comprehension of numbers of addresses, dates, 
and telephone numbers. And the programs 
provide a wide variety of speech and voices, 
both men’s and women’s. A tape or wire 
recorder transcribes the radio program, which 
can then be transferred to discs. 

The collection at Ohio State already in- 
cludes specimens of several varieties of Bra- 
zilian, Spanish, and Spanish American speech 
of the first type mentioned, and the collec- 
tion of radio programs is being enlarged both 
by recordings of short-wave programs and 
of those which originate in the United States. 

In terms of both efficiency and economy, 
the Archivo de la Palabra provides a means 
toward the broadening of the student’s lin- 
guistic experience within the boundaries of 
the school itself. 


NOTE 


1Cf. E. E. Babcock’s suggestion concerning 
visits of native informants in Hispania, xxx, 
November, 1949, 507-509. The results are un- 
deniable, but informants are, of course, not 
as frequently or easily available as recorded 
material. 

The value of commercially recorded lan- 
guage sets diminishes as students become 
familiar with the material, and the enunciation, 
intended for beginning students, is often exag- 
geratedly slow and precise. 
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(daily) B. W. Curry, Box 20. $15.00. Los 
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Fathers, 100 Sunset Blvd. $2.50. El Heraldo de 
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(monthly) M. B. Massol, 1005 Liberty Ave. 


TEXAS: Corpus Curist1. El Progreso (week- 
ly) 1700 Kennedy St. Dautas. La Luz 
(monthly) Banks Upshaw & Co. Eacuz Pass. 
News Guide (Eng. & Span. weekly) 265 Jeffer- 
son St. $2.50. Ex Paso. El Continental (daily) 
218 S. Campbell St. $9.00. Revista Catdlica 
(weekly) 1407 E. Third St. $3.00. Revista 
Evangélica (monthly) Casa Bautista de Publi- 
caciones, Box 1648. Houston. Equipo Agricola 
e Industrial (quarterly) Tunnell-Webb Publica- 
tions, 1608 Harold St. Larepo. Times (Eng. 
& Span. daily) Convert Building. $9.00. Rio 
GranneE City. Rio Grande Herald (Eng. 
& Span. weekly) Jack Yeaman. $1.50. San 
Antonio. La Luz Apostélica (monthly) General 
Council, Assemblies of God, 714 8. Cibolo St. 
$.75. La Prensa (daily) 1. E. Lozano, 120 N. 
Santa Rosa St. $9.00. San Benrro. El Lucero 
(weekly) Sam Houston Blvd. 


LET’S DO AWAY WITH IDIOMS 
Rosert KirsNeR 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


What teacher of foreign languages has not 
heard students use the word idiom to indicate 
that a phrase or sentence does not make 
sense: “Oh well, that’s an idiom!” or “That’s 
an idiom, isn’t it?” In both instances the 
student means: “You can’t expect me to know 
that expression because it’s idiomatic.” 

Why should the student come to think of 
Spanish idioms as if they were the anomalous 
creations of a whimsical people? After all, 
isn’t the entire Spanish language idiomatic 
to non-Spanish-speaking people? Why, then, 
single out certain expressions which have no 
literal counterparts in English to be treated 
as almost impossible to learn? Hardly any 
one thinks of the word casa as being an 
idiom, yet it is as idiomatic as hace buen tiempo, 
for as every Hispanist knows the Spaniards 
have an entirely different concept of the 
word casa from that which we have of home. 
In fact, none of the Romance languages has a 
true equivalent for home. Still, in our ele- 
mentary classes we do not dwell on that 
distinction; on the other hand, a good many 
texts insist on pointing out that los dos is an 
idiomatic expression meaning both. Why should 
we not simply expect the student to learn 
Spanish phrases and sentences based on Eng- 
lish equivalents with no regard for their par- 
ticular status in the world of idioms and 


non-idioms? Why not tell the student at the 
very beginning that Spanish as a whole is 
different from English: that the Spaniard will 
say “it makes good weather,” “I have twenty 
nine years,” “I have cold,” etc., to express 
the same ideas that we ourselves do when we 
employ our own peculiar expressions. Thus, 
the student will be thankful when he meets 
a phrase which can be translated literally, 
rather than being offended as he often is now 
when he comes across one which is different. 
He would thus learn from the start that a 
language is not merely a means of communica- 
tion but a way of life, a sense of values, 
peculiar to the people who speak the language. 
Consequently, he may learn why a foreign 
people live the way they do, however far 
removed it may be from our own way. And 
perhaps we would never again hear the be- 
moaning lament so often heard in our class- 
rooms: “Why don’t they say it the way we 
do?” 

We can accomplish this end only if we 
stop distinguishing idioms from non-idioms, 
for to continue doing this is to create a 
stumbling block for the student trying to 
master Spanish. Let the pupil meet the prob- 
lems of externally non-logical sayings in the 
same manner that he does in his own lan- 
guage. The English-speaking student neither 








questions nor rationalizes on such idioms as 
“to come across,” “meet a problem,” “point 
out,” “on the other hand,” or “‘a good many.” 
In fact were he to see them in this article 
(where they have already been used), he 
would not give them more thought or con- 
sideration than any other phrases in it. Why 
not, then, learn equally non-logical expressions 
in Spanish and take them for what they are 
worth? Why not point out to the student 
that, barring professional linguists and teach- 
ers of foreign languages, only persons who do 
not know the language well would be aware 
of the idiomatic character of the expression; 
that the English language, which he con- 
siders logical, is entirely idiomatic to those 
who learn it abroad or here for the first time? 

To be more effective in combating the 
thought that Spanish is crazy and unpre- 
dictable whereas English is a model of clarity, 
it might perhaps be well to point out in our 
elementary classes the difficulties involved 
in teaching the proper translations of so 
many English words. Shall, should, will, would, 
are some of the words which should receive 
special attention. The student is undoubtedly 
oblivious to the fact that he uses these words 
in a special way. Does he know, for example, 
that “Will you do it?,” as used today, is an 
equivocal question? It might refer to the 
future or it might imply volition in the present 
tense. Notwithstanding the fact that some 
contemporary teachers of English would do 
away with any distinction between should 
and would, there remains a great deal of 
difference in such sentences as “Should we 
leave tomorrow?” and “Would we leave to- 
morrow?” Part of the difficulty stems from 
the heterogeneous meanings and tenses implied 
by the word should. A no less irrational ex- 
pression of our language is the verb to get. 
Among other things the sentence “I got it” 
means: “I understood it,” “I obtained it,” 
“T have it in my possession,” “I received it.” 
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The word just with its varied meanings might 
serve as another example of intricacy and 
confusion. Compare the meaning of the word 
in the following sentences: “He just saw 
him,” “He is just,” “He just doesn’t know 
what to say,” “He has just two dollars left.” 
The word fine, also commonly used, might 
mean “slender,” “refined,” “pure,” “worthy,” 
or “well.” In fact, a great number of the 
words and phrases used unconsciously by the 
student might be examined scientifically to 
convince him further of the inconsistencies 
of a language which to him is logical and 
lucid. These are some of the things the student 
might say daily: “I am good and hungry,” 
“He is rather tall for his age,’ “Who has the 
floor now?,” “Let’s not spend so much time 
here,” “It’s raining cats and dogs,” “They 
turned the tables on him,” “She is always 
putting on the dog.”” Unquestionably, he would 
be guilty of using more senseless phrases than 
he would have thought possible. 

The responsibility of imbuing the student 
with a feeling of tolerance and understanding 
for the language he is studying falls upon the 
shoulders of the teachers of elementary classes. 
It is in these classes that we make or break 
the language we are teaching. If the student 
succeeds at an early stage in viewing lan- 
guage as an expression of a mode of life, as a 
means of studying the character of a nation 
or group of nations, he will learn to be more 
indulgent with the peculiar expressions of a 
foreign people and appreciate more fully the 
role of a language. It is in these classes that 
the student will get the idea that Spanish is 
crazy and unpredictable or that the Spanish 
language, an expression of a different way of 
life, is neither more nor less illogical than his 
own language; that both languages appear 
perfectly rational to those who have a feel- 
ing for them, utterly irrational to those who 
have no knowledge of them. 


ONE APPROACH TO THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
A. Watiace Woo.Lsey 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 
alike. Many are the pages that have been 
written on the subject, and by now there are 


surely no new ideas. However, most of us 
are ready to pounce avidly upon any addi- 


As every teacher of Spanish well knows, 
the subjunctive and its uses and importance 
in the language are matters to try the pa- 
tience and ingenuity of teacher and student 
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tional discussion of methods of teaching it in 
the hope of gaining some new insight into 
the problem. 

The most logical place to start is obviously 
from the polite command form which the 
unsuspecting student first learns without be- 
ing admitted to the secret that he is using the 
subjunctive. When the time has come to 
pursue the matter further, a comparatively 
easy step is to the indirect third person (let 
him) command: Hable Vd. espaftol. Que hable 
Juan espafiol. Que hablen ellos espafiol. 

After the student has grasped the fact 
that the subjunctive, like the indicative, is 
conjugated through six forms, he may then 
be introduced to the use of the first person 
plural or hortatory (let us) command: Hable 
Vd. Que hable Juan. Hablemos (nosotros). 

This will not be nearly so simple as the 
presentation on paper would have it look, 
but constant drill and development of the 
subject will eventually begin to make an 
impression. Repeated drills and following the 
procedure through on dozens of verbs will be 
necessary, for the student will not automati- 
cally make the transfer of principle from one 
model verb to all verbs in the language. 

From the third person commands to the 
use of the subjunctive after ojald que is the 
next step that can be taken without much 
difficulty. Without using verbs of causation 
one can get the principle into operation. Thus 
the student can be taken through the steps 
up to this point, again with dozens of verbs: 
Hable Vd. Que hable Juan. Ojalé que hable 
Juan. 

With the use of the subjunctive after ojald 
que well established, the student should be 
ready to go on to its use after verbs of causa- 


tion where no object pronoun is needed and 
where there is a change of subject. Here not 
only is it necessary to teach the use of the 
subjunctive, but the student must also learn 
that there are times when he may, in fact 
must, use the infinitive as in English. Thus 
he must be taken through drills of this type: 
Hable Vd. Que hable Juan. Ojalé que hable 
Juan. Quiero que hable Juan. In addition to 
this, he must be taken through drills of this 
nature: Quiero hablar. Quiero que hable Juan. 
If once the subjunctive has been mastered 
up to this point, the carrying over of the 
principle to its use after verbs of emotion 
and doubt and after impersonal expressions 
will be greatly facilitated: Quiero que hable 
Juan. Me alegro de que hable Juan. Dudo que 
hable Juan. Es necesario que hable Juan. 
This is no royal road to the mastery of the 
subjunctive, but it does offer a certain logical 
and step-by-step approach that holds promise 
of certain gains if persistently adhered to. 
But over and above all is the continuing neces- 
sity for constant repetition, use, and drill in 
various situations and opportunity to use the 
constructions in a meaningful manner. The 
correct usage and the feeling for the form 
are of far greater importance than any state- 
ment of rule. Many foreign language students 
can state the rules but cannot use the prin- 
ciples. Much smaller is the number of students 
who can use the principle without being able 
to state the rule should the occasion arise. 
Let us not despair utterly, and let us not 
quail in terror before the demon of the sub- 
junctive. There will be students who will 
reward our efforts and master the thing— 
perhaps even become fluent in its use. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 











JUDEO-SPANISH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Frederick B. Agard’s study on Judeo-Span- 
ish, published in Hispania, August, 1950, 
pp. 203-210, deserves the sincere thanks of 
those interested in this aspect of Romance 
philology and Spanish dialectology in particu- 
lar. The article provides valuable addenda 
to the long list of studies on the subject by 





Max L. Wagner, Leo Spitzer, A. 8. Yahuda, 
A. Danon, C. Crews, and Max A. Luria. It 
invites further contributions, and we hope 
that Hispan1a will publish them in future 
issues. 

A number of points in the study, however, 
suggest the following emendations and cor- 
rections: 

1. The title, “Present-Day Judaeo-Spanish 








in the United States,” leads one to believe 
that the observations embrace the whole coun- 
try and that the language is the same through- 
out. “Judaeo-Spanish in New York State” 
would have been a more accurate description, 
since only two Sephardic communities in New 
York State were actually sampled. Not all 
Sephardic Jews speak alike. 

In fact, the situation is quite complicated. 
New York City alone has a variety of Judeo- 
Spanish dialects, and one of them, the Judeo- 
Spanish of Monastir, spoken largely by the 
Sephardic families of Rochester, was studied 
by Professor Max A. Luria in A Study of the 
Monastir dialect of Judeo-Spanish based on oral 
material collected in Monastir, Yugo-Slavia 
(New York, 1930). 

2. New York City has over 35,000 Jews 
from various parts of the old world: Turkey, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria. With the addition of settlements in 
other cities, there are close to 50,000 in the 
United States, instead of the 5,000 figure 
that Professor Agard gives. These groups show 
certain linguistic and other differences, which 
prompted Professor Luria to write his ““Judeo- 
Spanish dialects in New York City” for the 
Todd Memorial Volumes (New York, 1930-31), 
u, 7-16. 

3. Evidently Professor Agard’s informants, 
being a generation removed from everyday 
living in the language, were unaware of cer- 
tain details of current usage: luna has usually 
its standard meaning of ‘moon’ rather than 
‘month’; kosfuegra is not ‘mother-in-law’ but 
a term used by one mother-in-law to refer to 
another mother-in-law in the same family; 
alzdd (Sunday) comes not from Hebrew but 
from Arabic; the preterites of saver and poder 
are not savi and puedi, according to my in- 
formants; andar does exist in Judeo-Spanish 
and is used currently by Sephardim in many 
localities. A Hebrew scholar who has written 
considerably in ladino tells me that he uses 
andar in his conversations and in his writing. 
Onde andates is an expression still used by 
elderly people from Salonica. 

4. Present-day publications in Judeo-Span- 
ish are indeed very limited in the United 
States. The weekly newspaper La Vara, to 
which the author refers, unfortunately ceased 
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publication in 1947, and so ended the only 
Judeo-Spanish newspaper in the world printed 
in Hebrew characters. 

I should like also to clarify a few points of 
historical background mentioned by Professor 
Agard: 

1. There were certainly more than 175,000 
Jews who left Spain in 1492. An estimate of 
800,000 is given by the great Portuguese 
historian Alexandre Herculano in his Historia 
de origem e do estabelecimento da Inquisicao em 
Portugal (Lisboa, 1864), 1, 77. 

2. Many exiled Jews went to Italy, France, 
North Africa, and Turkey. The greatest num- 
ber, however, went to Portugal, which offered 
them some similarity to Spanish climate, lan- 
guage, and habits. (Gonzalo de Illescas, His- 
toria Pontifical, Barcelona, 1606; Modesto La- 
fuente, Historia de la Inquisicién, cap. vu, 
art. 1). 

3. There are no documents to prove that 
there were Jews in Holland before 1550. The 
first group of Marranos reached Amsterdam 
in 1593. Cecil Roth states that the oldest 
date to be found concerning the settlement 
of Portuguese Jews in Amsterdam is Novem- 
ber 28, 1598 (History of the Marranos [Phila- 
delphia, 1932], p. 240). 

4. The spelling ‘Moranos’ should have been 
‘Marranos.’ Spanish Jews who were forced 
to accept baptism were called ‘marranos,’ 
‘marranes,’ or ‘maranes.’ 

In closing I should like to repeat here words 
of Professor Luria which, though written 
twenty years ago, are still true today: “To the 
dialectologist the city of New York presents 
a rich field for convenient research ... & 
training field par excellence where scholars 
... May find ample opportunity for observing 
linguistic peculiarities ... [And in the case 
of Judeo-Spanish] it will enable one to study 
at close range the characteristics of the Se- 
phardic colony and the various dialects that 
are spoken among them” (“Judeo-Spanish 
dialects .. .,” p.7). 

We need more studies and more research 
not only on Juedo-Spanish dialectology but 
also on other phases of Sephardic history, 
literature, and folklore, where a rich and 
fertile field is waiting for the scholar. 

New York, N.Y. Henry V. Besso 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1951 


As a result of the combined mail-ballots and ballots cast by members attending the 
Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Association are declared elected for 1951: 

President: Marjorie C. JoHNSTON (1951) 

First Vice-President: NicHotson B. Apams (1951) 

Second Vice-President: CLara JEAN Lerru (1951-52) 

Third Vice-President: AGNEs M. Brapy (1951-53) 


Editor of Hispanta: DonaLp D. WatsH 


(1951-53) 


Secretary-Treasurer: GRAYDON 8S. De Lanp (1951-53) 


Members of the Executive Council: 
JuLIo DEL Toro (1951-53) 
Guapys Kine (1951-53) 


January 1, 1951 


Graypon 8S. Dre Lanp, Secretary 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by 
STEPHEN L. Pitcuer, Associate Editor* 
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GIFT OF TONGUES} 


Euton Hock1ne 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


About three years ago, Life magazine 
printed a fascinating story about the Berlitz 
family and their success in teaching foreign 
languages. Very striking was the experience of 
baby Charles Berlitz, who served as a spec- 
tacular guinea-pig. 

*“.. when he was old enough to talk, his 
mother spoke to him solely in French, his 
grandfather in German, his cousin in Spanish, 
and his nurse in English. By the time he was 
three years old, he spoke all four with equal 
fluency, but he also acquired the unhappy 
conviction that every person spoke a different 
language.” 





* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


; t Reprinted from the NEA Journal, April, 
950. 
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No member of the Berlitz family claims 
any special ability or “aptitude” for Charles; 
indeed, the point of the story is that any nor- 
mal child, given the same opportunities, will 
learn just as well. 

Or rather, “learn” is not the right word; 
“imitate” is better, or even “absorb.” The 
young child is by nature a kind of sponge, 
soaking up all the attitudes, activities, and 
sounds into which he may be plunged. His 
habits, his attitudes, and of course his speech 
are thus absorbed from his environment. 

The sponge-like nature of the little child 
can be exploited for evil or for good. The 
Europeans have always exploited it linguis- 
tically, so that bi-lingualism or even tri- 
lingualism is a perfectly common thing over 
there. But we Americans, who pride ourselves 
on our educational pragmatism, have never- 
theless refused to face the facts of linguistic 
life. 








“In Paris, even the little children speak 
French—and with a good accent, too!” In 
spite of the irony, this old gag reflects our 
traditional American attitude of wonder and 
dismay at foreign languages. We think back to 
our own days in high school or college when 
we wrestled with declensions and irregular 
verbs. We conclude that Europeans may be 
good at languages, but Americans just aren’t. 

We have pretended that language learning 
is a cerebral process of analysis and deduction, 
like the learning of algebra. We have post- 
poned foreign-language study until the age of 
adolescence or later, when the linguistic sponge 
has hardened into a brittle mechanism. Then 
we act astonished that absorption does not 
take place. 

We might as well deprive our youngsters of 
calcium and then be surprised that they have 
poor teeth. Language learning, like teething, 
is a normal function of childhood. 

This fact has recently been recognized in 
some of our southwestern and far western 
states, where local or state laws now require 
the teaching of a foreign language, usually 
Spanish, in the grade schools. 

In Tucson, Arizona, a working knowledge of 
Spanish is desirable, altho not required, for 
graduation from elementary school. Oral 
Spanish practice starts in the first grade, and 
reading begins in the third. Supervisor J. L. 
Booth reports that the Spanish program does 
not cut into the time devoted to English or 
any other basic subject. 

Thus, in some parts of the country, elemen- 
tary-school children are learning to speak, 
understand, and read a foreign language. 
They are not wrestling with declensions and 
irregular verbs. They sing songs, learn dialogs, 
listen to phonographs, see films, and mimic 
their teacher and each other. In short, they 
learn the language much as Charles Berlitz 
did. 

An American friend of mine in Paris al- 
most came to blows with a French druggist 
who could not understand what was meant by 
my friend’s repeated demands for “‘weel.” As 
my friend was approaching the boiling point, 
his little boy, tired of waiting outside, wan- 
dered into the shop, listened a moment, and 
piped: “S’il vous plait, de l’huile, monsieur.” 

The druggist’s eyes lighted up: ‘“‘Ah, oui, de 
’huile.” 

But my friend was still furious when he 
related the incident to me: “I said it exactly 
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the same way they did, but that druggist 
just wanted to make a fool of me.” 

Evidently, it didn’t sound “exactly the 
same” to nine-year-old Ted. The family had 
arrived in France only five months before, 
but those few months in a French school 
had given him an authentic French accent 
and a rapidly expanding vocabulary. 

His ears were still young enough to hear 
the foreign sounds accurately, and not—like 
his father’s—distorted into English approxi- 
mations. And his speech mechanism, likewise, 
was still young and flexible enough to repro- 
duce accurately the sounds and inflections 
which he heard. 

We Americans forget that the learning of 
our mother tongue, or any tongue, is primarily 
a body-process of the developing child, much 
like learning to walk. We forget that the 
neuro-muscular reflexes and coordinations of 
walking and talking are not a matter of book- 
learning, that the gift of tongues is the birth- 
right of any physically normal child. 

The problem of teaching English, in the 
grade school or above, is complicated by the 
fact that, unlike history or science, English is 
not a new subject matter to be “taught.” It is 
already a part of the pupil, like his posture or 
his complexion. 

Hold a piece of round red fruit up before him 
and he answers “apple.” Pinch him, and he 
says “ouch.” His mind responds verbally 
because it has learned verbally, and, in a very 
real sense, the mind is a verbal mechanism. 

Depending on early environment, this 
mechanism may have become strong and 
smooth or remained halting and rudimentary. 
Each day in school brings its increment of new 
verbalisms to the smoothly-running mecha- 
nism. But each day widens the gulf before the 
nonverbal child. His few hours in school can- 
not compensate for his preschool life, plus the 
many hours which he still spends in the mono- 
syllabic environment of his home or street or 
alley. 

As the gulf widens, and scholastic frustra- 
tions deepen, the language of the classroom 
becomes indeed “another language” for the 
nonverbal child. If he is patient and diligent, 
if he asks questions and looks up many words 
in the dictionary, he can contrive a pale 
translation of what fires the imagination of 
his more fortunate classmates. But it is a losing 
battle. 

Whether the subject be English or the other 
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subjects for which English is the indispensable 
vehicle, true understanding is lost. The under- 
privileged are written off as nonverbal. 

The solution is not more drilling, diagram- 
ming, and parsing. It is not even more diction- 
ary-thumbing. English drills and exercises all 
have the child trying to elevate his poor 
English by tugging at his English bootstraps. 

My radical proposal is to provide him with 
leverage in the form of another language. He 
can start it on complete parity with his com- 
rades at school, where his home environment 
will no longer handicap him. By mimicry- 
memorization (the ‘“mim-mem” of the Army 
classes), by singing and dramatization, by 
games and sheer imitation, he can learn the 
automatic responses which constitute language 
—any language. 

Presently, the new language can become 
the vehicle of other classes, such as social 
studies, arithmetic, and music. At this point, 
French or Spanish or German is no longer 
merely another language; it is a new mode of 
thought, complete in itself and equally shared 
by all pupils. Moreover, it opens a window on a 
vast new panorama: the nature of language 
itself, and the inner logic of English. 

Lest you fear that a language teacher speak 
too enthusiastically about this, let me quote 
from the Harvard report, General Education in 
a Free Society, none of whose authors is a 
teacher of languages: 

“To learn that other languages have words 
with meanings which no English word carries, 
that they sort meanings in other ways and 
link them up in other patterns, can be a Co- 
pernican step, one of the most liberating, the 
most exciting, and the most sobering oppor- 
tunities for reflection that the humanities can 
offer. And with it can come, thru etymology, 
a widespread vivification of the learner’s inter- 
est in English... . 

“All this and much more a first exploration 
of the connections between English and other 
languages can give. Sometimes an English 
word in its varying senses (‘idea’ or ‘right,’ 
for example) can compact within itself as it 
were and give a foretaste of a whole philosophy 


which masterpieces little more than spell out; 
or a word like ‘incomprehensible’ or ‘believe’ 
will lend itself modestly to record the most 
daring efforts of homemade thought, as tho all 
that the mind could do were to catch up with 
the dictionary.” 

This is a handsome tribute, and there is 
more like it, but the authors make it very 
clear that the primary function of elementary 
foreign language is “‘. . . to illuminate English 
in these two respects in which English su- 
premely needs illumination; namely, syntax 
and vocabulary.” 

They state that such a study can be ex- 
tremely valuable, and that in the years just 
preceding high school, “it is arguable that 
(foreign language) should even be substituted 
for English.” The authors toy with the idea 
of a general language course instead of foreign 
language, and they conclude: 

“The teacher ...has the complex task of 
interpreting a foreign culture thru its language 
and, at the same time, of rousing the sense of 
structure and vocabulary as common to all 
language. This task calls for tact, knowledge, 
and sense of proportion of a very high order.” 

There is no space here to quote the report’s 
endorsement of the other better-known out- 
comes of foreign-language study: tolerance 
and understanding of all racial groups, both 
at home and abroad; appreciation of literary 
values; the “tool values” in many gainful 
occupations. And since it is not concerned 
with the lower grades, it does not consider a 
language program beginning there. But many 
such programs are now underway. 

“Tt is my own feeling and the State Depart- 
ment’s that Spanish is most effective in the 
lower grades. We hope to increase our partici- 
pation all over the state in offering Spanish 
at the earliest possible period of the child’s 
schooling,’ says Paul W. Masters, director of 
Textbooks and Teaching Materials, State of 
New Mexico Department of Education. 

These long-range language programs are 
well worth watching and imitating every- 
where by enlightened supporters of general 
education. 
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THE LOS ANGELES SPANISH PROGRAM 


Ruts R. Ginspure 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Los Angeles City Schools 


It is gratifying to read the many excellent 
reports in this section of Hispanta describing 
the experiments in elementary-school Spanish 
carried on in the various school districts.* Los 
Angeles is perhaps the first large school district 
to include Spanish as one of the required sub- 
jects in its elementary-school curriculum. At 
the time the program was launched, in Sep- 
tember, 1943, it was announced that Spanish 
was to be taught in every school in the city, 
in all grades beginning with the Kindergarten. 

The general objectives of the program, as 
stated in the Instructional Guide, are: to 
develop an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of the Spanish-speaking people; to learn 
something of their life, their customs and 
their philosophy; to recognize their dignity 
and worth, and their contribution to society. 

The more specific objectives are: to under- 
stand simple spoken Spanish; to be able to 
meet and greet people in Spanish, to speak in 
Spanish of daily activities, to give and follow 
simple directions, and to master a simple 
basic vocabularly. 

The aural-oral approach to learning is used 
exclusively. The vocabulary chosen for study 
is practical and meaningful from the elemen- 
tary-school pupil’s point of view and is de- 
veloped in units of activity reflecting real life 
situations. Instruction in Spanish may be 
integrated with the daily school activities. 
The music period, the play period, or the class 
in rhythms occasionally offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for teaching Spanish. 

The vocabulary content outlined in the 
Instructional Guide is more specifically cor- 
related with the social-studies units developed 
for the various grades in the General Course of 
Study for Elementary Schools. At the Kinder- 
garten level, for example, the Spanish vocabu- 
lary includes greetings, goodbyes, and a few 
expressions of courtesy. The first-grade Span- 
ish vocabulary reflects the social-studies units 
which center around the family and the class- 
room. In the second grade, pupils learn about 
community helpers, and we introduce “el 





* See Hispania (Nov. 1949), xxx11, 470-474, 
for an earlier report on this subject by Mrs. 
Ginsburg. Eprror. 


lechero,” “‘el cartero,” “el bombero,” etc. The 
third grade is an interesting level for Spanish. 
The pupils study the story of early Los 
Angeles. Many Spanish words appear in our 
social-studies books and we make the most of 
this opportunity in the Spanish period. Again 
in the sixth grade the study of Spanish comes 
in very naturally when the students take up 
the story of Mexico and South America. The 
Instructional Guide includes appropriate 
songs, vocabulary games, simple dialogues, 
and enrichment material at each grade 
level. 

The content for the entire program is very 
modest, some seven hundred words and 
phrases in all. Teachers are free to include 
additional material as needs arise or as in- 
dividual interests warrant. For the most part, 
thorough mastery of a limited number of 
words and phrases is stressed rather than 
recognition of a more extensive vocabulary. 
No readers have been provided thus far 
although it is generally agreed that some sim- 
ple reading material would be very desirable 
for the upper grades. Students enjoy making 
their own picture-vocabulary notebooks in 
which they frequently write original little 
dialogues which are presented before the 
class. 

Each school is provided with a set of thirty- 
two records which contain all words and 
phrases as they appear in the Instructional 
Guide. They are participation records, similar 
to those used in the Army language program. 
Each phrase or sentence is repeated by the 
students immediately after it is heard. 

In addition to the records, sets of mounted 
study prints are available to all schools. 
Elementary-school teachers are all familiar 
with the techniques of teaching new concepts 
through pictures. Many of the teachers already 
have their own rich collections. The Spanish- 
study prints, however are of special help to 
teachers whose Spanish is not fluent. Simple 
questions and answers pertaining to each pic- 
ture are printed on the reverse side. 

With younger children, boxes of plastic or 
wooden toys are being used; there are barn- 
yard animals, dolls as members of a family, 
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furniture, table settings, fruits and vegetables. 
Additional aids to learning are constantly 
being developed by our Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Department and by the teachers them- 
selves. 

At the inception of the elementary-school 
Spanish program, extensive and continuous 
in-service training for teachers was immedi- 
ately organized. To date, the training of our 
large corps of teachers constitutes our greatest 
problem. We continue to provide in-service 
workshops in various sections of the city. 
Teachers with a background of Spanish are 
constantly being trained as leaders who in turn 
help the teachers in their individual schools. 

During Teachers Institute periods, several 
sessions are generally scheduled for demon- 
stration of techniques in elementary-school 
Spanish. These sessions are very popular 
even with our high-school Spanish teachers, 
especially when the pupils themselves give a 
demonstration of the Spanish period. 

There are still, however, a large number of 
teachers who do not feel sufficiently secure to 
undertake instruction in Spanish with their 
classes. Thus some groups of students may 
make excellent progress in Spanish with one 
teacher and be completely deprived of such 
instruction the following year. We are not 
unduly disturbed, however, by these lapses, 
since a well-prepared and enthusiastic teacher 
ean easily teach the content of two or even 
three grades within a year’s time. We will 


have reached our ultimate goal when every 
teacher from the Kindergarten through the 
sixth grade makes Spanish an integral part 
of her daily instruction and achieves success 
with each pupil to the best of his individual 
capacity, in speaking and understanding the 
Spanish vocabulary, phrases, and sentences 
established as basic for the respective grades. 

At the present writing, no attempt has been 
made to measure the linguistic achievements 
of our pupils. Last semester, for the first time, 
the word “Spanish” appeared on the new ex- 
perimental report cards of the city schools. 
The sociological and psychological outcomes 
do not lend themselves readily to objective 
evaluation. We can say, however, that few 
instructional programs in the Los Angeles 
schools have received such unanimous public 
approval. Our large Spanish-speaking com- 
munity is especially appreciative. The children 
of Latin-American origin feel they are being 
accorded status and recognition. They have a 
sense of belonging. Antagonisms are disap- 
pearing, and a greatly improved spirit of 
cooperation and confidence is reported by 
principals in many school communities. 

We definitely feel that the major objectives 
of our program are being achieved. This we 
do know: all our children enjoy their Spanish 
period, and our motto, “Spanish can be fun,” 
is increasingly true throughout our ever-grow- 
ing Spanish program. . 


SPANISH IN THE LABORATORY SCHOOL 


Minnie M. MILier 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 


In the autumn of 1949, as an experiment, 
Spanish was offered to the sixth-grade children 
of the Laboratory School. The regular teacher, 
who was enthusiastic about the project, se- 
cured the written permission of each child’s 
parents. Because of scheduling arrangements, 
the children had one hour twice a week instead 
of a half hour each day, which would have been 
preferred. As a native teacher was considered 
important for young children, who learn by 
imitation, the class was taught by Miss Edna 
Cruz, a college student from Guatemala, with 
the aid of a graduate fellow in Spanish, Mr. 
Robert Moffatt, who had taught in the elemen- 
tary grades. 


The chief sources for planning were the 
Instructional Guide for Teaching Spanish in the 
Elementary Schools, Los Angeles City Schools 
Publication no. 414, 1946, and the Tentative 
Course of Study for the Teaching of Spanish in 
Grades Three to Eight, Austin, Texas, 1943. 
The first semester the children had no books 
but copied words from the blackboard. The 
second semester, for the twenty pupils, the 
school ordered a dozen copies of each of these 
books: Juan y Maria and Juan y Maria en 
casa, Books 1 and 11, “Amigos Panamericanos,”’ 
Steck Publishing Company, Austin, Texas. 

The class studied greetings, numbers, 
colors, names of classroom objects, vocabu- 
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lary for members of the family, for clothing, 
food, ete. After being presented orally, the 
date of each lesson was written in Spanish 
on the blackboard and the pupils responded 
to the question, {Qué dia es éste? They learned 
songs, a few poems, and did gymnastic ex- 
ercises in Spanish. No formal grammar was 
presented, and no writing was done except to 
copy words from the board. Pronunciation 
was taught by imitation, and each word or 
phrase was said several times before the pupils 
saw it written. Various games were played, of 
which the favorite was loteria, played like 
Bingo. Toward the end of the year a short 
skit in Spanish on Little Red Riding Hood was 
presented at the school assembly, creating 
much favorable comment among other pupils. 

This year these same pupils, who moved on 
to Junior High School, are receiving one-half 
hour a day in Spanish as part of their core 
curriculum program. Miss Cruz is no longer in 
school, and the class is taught by Miss Haydée 
Eguiluz, a college student from Peru. The 
group is smaller this year, as all sixth-grade 
pupils did not continue into the laboratory 
Junior High School. The pupils prefer the 
smaller class this year as each one can talk 
more. The pupils first reviewed the work of 
last year. Pictures are used to avoid English 
in class. At present a lesson usually consists of 
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a few words from a series, such as the names of 
animals; a song, and a page from the reader 
which was not completed last year. Verbs 
are being taught by telling what the pupils or 
the objects in the pictures are doing, such as 
andan or juegan, or by answering such ques- 
tions as {Qué hace usted? The polite form is 
used as more practical for Americans. Plans 
are being made to present a play or a puppet 
show in Spanish to the school assembly. 
This autumn a new class, also taught by 
Miss Eguiluz, has started in the sixth grade. 
The first two weeks the children adopted 
Spanish names, learned greetings, were taught 
to answer roll call with aqui or presente, and 
learned one song. Now they are studying colors 
and numbers. The entire lesson is conducted in 
Spanish, except for English meanings of words 
written on the blackboard. As last year, the 
class meets twice a week for an hour. The 
work is under the general supervision of the 
foreign-language department of the college. 
Those working with Spanish in the sixth and 
seventh grades have been pleased with the 
results. The children pronounce well and have 
acquired a fair vocabulary. They show an 
interest in Spanish and should certainly be 
more sympathetic toward Spanish-speaking 


peoples. 


Conducted by the Editor 








Under this heading we plan to publish 
literary and linguistic news from Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Latin America, brief notices of out- 
standing books and articles, new literary 
journals, prizes, honors, and other information 
about figures of first-rank importance. The 
new department is in some ways a combina- 
tion and development of two former depart- 
ments, “Journals from Spain,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., and ‘What 
Others Say,” edited by Professor Walter T. 
Phillips and Mrs. Florence Hall Sender, and 
these three Associate Editors are among the 
co-editors of the new department. 

Since the task of keeping up with activities 
in so many countries is enormous, we shall 
need the help of all members of the Associa- 
tion, who are asked to send news items to the 
Editor or to any one of the following scholars, 


who have generously agreed to supply and 
edit news items: Professor Nicholson B. 
Adams, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill (Spain) ; Professor L. L. Barrett, Washing- 
ton & Lee University, Lexington, Virginia 
(Portuguese language); Professor D. L. Can- 
field, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
(Spanish language); Professor Angel del Rio, 
New York University, Washington Square, 
New York (Spain); Professor Aurelio M. Espi- 
nosa, Jr., Stanford University, California 
(Spain); Professor Edith Helman, Simmons 
College, Boston (Spain and Spanish America); 
Professor Gerald Moser, State College, Penn- 
sylvania (Portugal); Professor Clifton B. Me- 
Intosh, Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia (Brazil); Professor Walter T. 
Phillips, San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California (Spanish America); Dr. John T. 
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Reid, U. S. Embassy, Caracas, Venezuela 
(Spanish America); Mrs. Florence Hall Sender, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
(Spanish America and Spanish writers in 
exile). 


International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian 
Studies.—Under the auspices of the Library 
of Congress and Vanderbilt University, over 
two hundred ardent students of Portuguese 
and Brazilian affairs gathered for four days 
in October, 1950, to discuss cultural anthro- 
pology (the irradiation of Portuguese culture 
traits), language (new perspectives in Portu- 
guese linguistics through phonetic experimen- 
tation), fine arts (baroque architecture in 
Brazil and Portugal), literature (the Renais- 
sance and the present century), the instru- 
ments of scholarship (tapping the Portuguese 
archives), and history (Renaissance expansion 
and the eighteenth century comeback). 

The Colloquium was truly international; 
in spite of its official character, national di- 
plomacy and politics were kept to a minimum, 
while the values of Luso-Brazilian culture 
spoke for themselves, inspiring us teachers 
and students of Portuguese with new love of 
our subject. Men and women from Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, England, France, Portugal, 
and this country took part in the debates, 
among them such recognized experts as the 
art historians Reynaldo dos Santos and Robert 
C. Smith, the silver-tongued statesman Pedro 
Calmon, the historians Serafim Leite, Lewis 
Hanke, and Alexander Marchant, the sociol- 
ogists Emilio Willems and Jorge Dias, the 
geographers Preston James and T. Lynn 
Smith, the phoneticians Armando de Lacerda 
and Francis M. Rogers, and many others, too 
numerous to mention. Contributions came 
from an even wider range of countries, among 
them Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Pedro Calmon, the Minister of Education 
and Health of Brazil, offered a final recom- 
mendation for regular cultural meetings every 
two years to be held in Lisbon or Rio de 
Janeiro. It would be a pleasant novelty to see 
Brazilians and Portuguese meet regularly on 
cultural grounds thanks to a North American 
initiative. 

One of the highlights of the Colloquium 
was an open-shelf exposition of 2,000 Portu- 
guese books published over the last ten years. 
By this time, part or all of this collection will 
have traveled to various cities in the United 


States. The books will remain in this country, 
as a permanent contribution of the Portuguese 
Government. 

The proceedings of the Colloquium will be 
published in 1951 by Vanderbilt University, 
under the editorship of Alexander Marchant. 
They will include a bibliography of “The 
Development of Luso-Brazilian Studies in the 
United States, 1920-1950,”’ prepared by Henry 
H. Carter and distributed in mimeographed 
form during the Colloquium. 

G. M. 


Congreso de Academias de la Lengua Espa- 
fiola—Por iniciativa del Presidente de México, 
licenciado Miguel Aleman, la Academia Mexi- 
cana de la Lengua ha tomado el acuerdo de 
convocar un Congreso de Academias de la 
Lengua Espafiola que existen en Espafia y 
en las Reptblicas Hispanoamericanas. El Con- 
greso se celebraré en la ciudad de México, 
coincidiendo con el aniversario de la muerte 
de Cervantes, o sea el 23 de abril, en 1951. 

Una comisién de la Academia Mexicana, 
compuesta de su presidente y de dos miembros 
de ntimero, se traslad6 a Madrid para invitar 
a la Academia Espafiola, que acepté, estando 
también asegurada por expresos ofrecimientos 
la asistencia de representaciones de casi todas 
las Hispanoamericanas a tan importante asam- 
blea donde se adoptaran sin duda acuerdos de 
sumo interés. 
University of Iowa JerOnimo MALLO 

Insula.—No doubt many readers of His- 
PANIA are already familiar with the excellent 
Spanish literary periodical Jnsula, published 
in Madrid on the fifteenth of every month. 
No. 56 has just reached me at this writing, 
and it displays the high quality which has 
always marked the journal. It not only con- 
tains reviews of significant Spanish books but 
also shows a wide range of interests, since 
there are articles on Balzac, Wordsworth (with 
a good translation of a fragment of Tintern 
Abbey), Ungaretti, Antonio Machado and his 
love for a lady named Guiomar, St. Anselm, 
Chilean letters, the contemporary theater in 
New York, and more. A subscription to Insula 
costs only $2.00 and may be had from the 
Baker and Taylor Co., 56 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Extraordinarily good value and highly 
recommended. 

N. B. A. 
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Governments and Culture.—In contrast to 
the United States Government, which generally 
refrains from “‘meddling”’ in the nation’s cul- 
tural life, most Latin American governments 
are solicitous and free-handed nursemaids of 
literature and art. A few outstanding examples 
have come to my attention lately. In Ecuador 
the government-sponsored Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana publishes one of the most cosmo- 
politan and skilful literary reviews of the 
continent: Letras del Ecuador; pleasing in its 
newspaper-supplement-like format, it includes 
reviews and articles by distinguished author- 
ities from everywhere. A similar publication, 
Mensuario de Arte, Literatura, Historia y 
Critica, edited by Ratil Roa, is issued monthly 
by the Direccién de Cultura of the Cuban 
Ministry of Education. Its first number ap- 
peared in December, 1949 and its varied con- 
tent includes articles and wood-cuts by leaders 
of Cuban cultural life. From it I learn that the 
Direccién de Cultura continues its excellent 
program of free public concerts, its interesting 
Teatro Experimental del Aire, its artistic ex- 
hibitions, and its literary, musical, and scien- 
tific contests. The Venezuelan counterpart pub- 
lishes each month one of the best general 
magazines of Spanish America: Revista 
Nacional de Cultura. It is distributed free and 
you can get on the mailing list simply by 
writing to the Director de Cultura of the 
Ministry of Education. The Cultural Office of 
the Central University of Venezuela also pub- 
lishes a beautiful literary monthly called Cul- 
tura Universitaria which, in spite of its title, is 
catholic in its selection of materials. 

J.T. R. 


Literary Awards in Mezxico.—During the 
year 1949 the following awards went to out- 
standing writers in Mexico: The Premio Lanz 
Duret, awarded by the daily newspaper El 
Universal to the novel Rio Humano by Rogelio 
Barriga Rivas; the Premio Ciudad de México 
to a novel by José Mancisidor on the defense 
of Veracruz and to a poem by J. Jestis Reyes 
Ruiz; the Premio Nacional de Artes y Ciencias 
to Mariano Azuela for his contributions to the 
novel; and the awards offered in the Juegos 
Florales with which the city of Saltillo com- 
memorated the centenary of Manuel Acufia, 
in which first places went to Miguel N. Lira 
for free choice of subject in poetry, Salvador 
Novo for praise of the province, Porfirio 


Martinez Pefialoza for a critical study, and 
Melchor Sanchez Jiménez for biography. 
W. T. P. 


Nobel Candidates—Now that William 
Faulkner has brought the Nobel Prize for 
literature to the United States, it is interesting 
to review the Spanish American writers who 
were either formally nominated or widely advo- 
cated as candidates: Colombia: Baldomero 
Sanfn Cano; Argentina: Eduardo Mallea (his 
latest novels, Los enemigos del alma and La 
torre appeared in 1950); Mexico: Mariano 
Azuela; Chile: Mariano Latorre; Venezuela: 
Rémulo Gallegos. 

J.T. B. 


New Head of Cultural Affairs for Pan Amer- 
ican Union is Appointed.—Dr. Alceu Amoroso 
Lima (Trist&éo de Ataide), the distinguished 
Brazilian author, sociologist, and literary 
critic, has been appointed Director of the De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. He will assume his new duties in 
January of 1951. Dr. Jorge Basadre, the 
eminent Peruvian scholar, Director of the 
Department of Cultural Affairs since its estab- 
lishment in 1948, will return to Peru to con- 
tinue historical research under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

C. Mcl. 


Chilean Prizes.—As is frequently the case, 
the National Literary Prize for 1950 gave rise 
to considerable angry wrangling in Chilean 
literary circles. The selection of José Santos 
Gonzdélez Vera, who has written relatively 
little, came as a disappointing surprise to 
many. Hot discussion also centered about the 
award of the Sociedad de Escritores Chilenos 
Novel Prize to Joaquin Ortega Folch’s Infierno 
Gris (Santiago: Nascimento, 1950). This grim 
novel of life among the poor and vicious of 
Chile’s capital has been criticized for its ex- 
cessive naturalism. 

J.T.R. 


Las Espatias. Ntimero Especial a la O.N.U. 
—A handsome quarto volume, published in 
Mexico, August 29, 1950, (112 pp., 7 pesos, 
Redaccién y Administracién, Yucatén 34-A, 
México, D. F.), and prepared as a “Llama- 
miento a la Conciencia Internacional,” prefaced 
by such “Intelectuales del Mundo en Defensa 
del Pueblo Espafiol” as Hermann Hesse, Gab- 
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riela Mistral, John Dos Passos, Albert Camus, 
Georges Duhamel, Aldous Huxley, Alfonso 
Reyes, Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, and Juana 
de Ibarbourou. 

Leading Spanish writers of our time—all 
of them in voluntary exile—would remind 
representatives of the United Nations of the 
inimitable “‘Aportaciones de Espafia a la Cul- 
tura Universal,” though the editors regret the 
unavoidable omission of various contributions. 
Teachers of Spanish will find this volume a 
reference treasure-trove, with articles by 
Bosch-Gimpera on “La Aportacién Hispdnica 
a la Cultura y a la Grandeza de Roma”; 
Eugenio Imaz on “Angeologia y Humanismo”’; 
Margarita Nelken’s “Contribucién de la Pin- 
tura Espafiola a la Pintura Universal’’; Luis 
Nicolau d’Olwer’s “Valor de Cervantes en la 
Literatura Universal”; José Ma. Ots’s “Sobre 
las llamadas Leyes de Indias”; Juan de Oyar- 
zébal’s “Geégrafos, Navegantes y Explora- 
dores Espafioles”; José Puche Alvarez’ “La 
Ciencia Espafiola”; Juan Renau’s “La Escul- 
tura Espafiola en el Siglo de Oro’’; Enrique 
Rioja’s ““Algunos datos acerca de la Aporta- 
cién de Espafia a las Ciencias Naturales”; 
Manuel Saénchez Sarto’s ‘‘Presencia de Espafia 
en los Estudios Econémicos”; Luis Santu- 
llano’s “‘Las Misiones Espafiolas en América”’; 
Antoni-Marfa Sbert’s “Los Republicanos es- 
pafioles en la Segunda Guerra Mundial’’; Ra- 
mén Sender’s “La Doncella y el Doncel de 
Avila o los Castellanos Interiores’”’; Francisco 
Vera’s “Los Matematicos Judfos Espafioles”’ ; 
Manuel Andijar’s “El Teatro Espafiol en la 
Edad de Oro”; and Anselmo Carretero’s “El 
Espfritu civil en la Historia y la Epopeya 
Espafiolas.”” The universality of Spanish gen- 
ius, so impressive in these pages, contrasts 
sadly with the nationalistic provincialism ram- 
pant today. 

F. H. §. 


Hispanic American Report.—The Report, 
now in its third year, is a 35-40 page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, giving monthly news, frank, 
uncensored, and expert, on political, social, 
and cultural developments in Spain, Portugal, 
and Latin America. Edited by Ronald Hilton 
of Stanford University. $3.00 a year. 

D. D. W. 


Clavilefio—The Revista de la Asociacién 
Internacional de Hispanismo, whose American 
member is Professor William Berrien of Har- 


vard, is published bimonthly at Veldzquez 
120, Madrid; price, 20 pesetas a copy. The 
first number appeared in January, 1950. The 
editor is Professor Francisco Javier Conde of 
the University of Madrid. Beautifully printed 
and illustrated, each number contains articles 
on Hispanic culture, literary criticism, history, 
art, contemporary cultural information, and 
book reviews. 

D. D. W. 


Prizewinning Novels—During 1950 two 
Venezuelan novels of unusual interest were 
published: Cumboto, by Ramén Diaz Sanchez; 
and El corcel de las crines albas, by Lucila Pala- 
cios. Both have been honored by the impor- 
tant “Aristides Rojas’’ Prize, the first for 1948 
and the second for 1949. The scene of Cumboto 
is near the coastal town of Puerto Cabello 
where the population is largely made up of 
descendents of African slaves. While the novel 
has many characteristics of the modern cos- 
tumbrista tale & la Gallegos, its distinguished 
style, touches of fantasy, and excellent char- 
acter penetration set it aside as an outstand- 
ing individual novel. The author is at present 
Director of Culture of the Venezuelan Minis- 
try of Education. Lucila Palacios’ novel, the 
action of which takes place among the fishing 
folk of the little-known Island of Margarita, 
is a less impressive book; but its combination 
of poetry and interesting description make it 
well worth reading. (Cumboto, Buenos Aires: 
E. Nova, 1950. El corcel de las crines albas, 
Caracas: Ed. Avila Grafica, 1950.) 

J. T. BR. 


Mexican Premio Nacional de Literatura.— 
This prize was awarded in 1950 to Doctor 
Mariano Azuela, whose Los de abajo (1915) 
was the first in a long and brilliant series of 
novels that have earned their author first 
place among the social historians of modern 
Mexico. 

D. D. W. 


A Few Magazines of the Muse.—Anyone 
who has ever lived in Spanish America knows 
the avid fervor with which poetry is regarded. 
I should venture to say that each year’s pro- 
duction of slender, privately-printed volumes 
of poetry in the Spanish New World far sur- 
passes five years of poetic publication in the 
entire United States. It is no wonder that there 
are a number of journals in Latin America 
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devoted exclusively or almost so to poetry. 
Here are a few: Caballo de Fuego; Buenos 
Aires; Antonio de Undarraga, editor. Critical 
articles and original pieces. Continental in 
scope. Origenes; Havana; José Lezama Lima 
and José Rodriguez Feo, editors. This is a 
“plush” magazine with a somewhat esoteric 
point of view. Cuadernos Julio Herrera y Reis- 
sig; Montevideo; Juvenal Ortiz Saralegui, Di- 
rector. Generally limited to reproduction of 
contemporary Uruguayan poetry. Lirica His- 
pana; Caracas; Jean Aristeguieta, editor. Pub- 
lishes poetry by contemporary Venezuelans, 
mostly women. 

J.T. R. 


Manuel José Othén.—The death of Sra. 
Josefa Jiménez, widow of Manuel José Othén, 
resulted in the discovery of important un- 
known works of the great poet of San Luis 
Potosi. The manuscripts of the newly dis- 
covered works will remain in possession of the 
Universidad de San Luis. They include poems, 
dramas, stories, personal letters, and auto- 
biographical notes. 

W. T. P. 


Justo Sierra—The Universidad Nacional 
de México will publish a special 15-volume 
illustrated edition of the works of its illus- 
trious founder to commemorate the centenary 
(1948) of his birth. 

Ww. F. P. 


Biblioteca Popular Venezolana.—Like so 
many Latin American governments, Vene- 
zuela’s plays a significant part in the publica- 
tion of literature. The Ministry of Education, 
in addition to several other publishing activi- 
ties, has been issuing for several years now a 
useful series of little books called the “Bib- 
lioteca Popular Venezolana.” The series, which 
is intended to circulate primarily among stud- 
ents and people of modest means, includes 
not only reprints of older Venezuelan semi- 
classics but also notable contemporary works. 
Each volume is pocket-sized (5” x 7”), paper- 
covered, and costs about $.15 U.S. Considering 
the price, it is not surprising that the paper 
is cheap and the type small. During 1950, 
numbers 31-36 of the Biblioteca appeared and 
at least some of them deserve a spot in any 
American Hispanist’s library: No. 31, Felipe 
Massiani, Geografia espiritual: delightful es- 
says about Venezuela’s amazing regionalism. 
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No. 33, Carlos Brandt, El misterioso almirante: 
a controversial biography of Columbus. No. 
34, Mariano Picén-Salas, Comprensién de Ve- 
nezuela: essays by a master about the country’s 
cultural problems. No. 36, Manuel F. Rugeles, 
Canta Pirulero: charming children’s poems 
with artistic illustrations. It’s always problem- 
atical how long these cheap editions will last; 
if you want to try your luck, address the 
Direccién de Cultura, Ministerio de Educa- 
cién Nacional, Caracas. 


J.T. R. 


A New Novel from Cearé.—O cruzeiro tem 
cinco estrélas by Fran Martins, director of the 
magazine Cla, is a realistic novel built around 
the lives of five brothers scattered to the far 
corners of Brazil. There are five different 
destinies, five psychological studies, five set- 
tings, all cleverly handled. There are times 
when the author’s realism may seem shocking, 
but his sensitivity, honesty, and boldness, 
together with skillful character delineation, 
have resulted in a very fine novel. Fortaleza: 
Revista Cla, 1950. 342 pp. 

C. Mcl. 


History of Brazilian Literature.—Prosa de 
ficcao de 1870 a 1920, by Lucia Miguel-Pereira, 
is volume x11 of what will ultimately be a 15- 
volume Histéria da literatura brasileira under 
the general editorship of Alvaro Lins. The 
series was wisely initiated with this first vol- 
ume, covering the period of Brazil’s best- 
known writers. Each volume will be written 
by a specialist in its period. Rio de Janeiro: 
Livraria José Olympio Editora, 1950. 

C. Mcl. 


Valuable Bibliography.—Anyone who has 
attempted to carry out elementary study or 
special research in the national literatures of 
the several Latin American countries is fully 
aware of the usual difficulties in encountering 
good bibliographical guides. It is fortunate 
that Venezuelan literature (which deserves to 
be better known in the United States) has been 
recently provided with a good introductory 
bibliographical tool which should be of inter- 
est to all American students of Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature. I refer to a recent article by 
Pedro Grases, “Fuentes generales para el estu- 
dio de la literatura venezolana”’, Revista Na- 
cional de Cultura, No. 81, julio, agosto, 1950, 
pp. 86-99. Dr. Grases, who is a careful and 
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competent Venezuelan scholar, has given us 

here a classified list of critical writings on 

Venezuelan literature which is a real boon. 
J.T. ®. 


Brazilian Writer Honored.—The Academia 
Brasileira de Letras has recently elected El- 
mano Cardim to Membership. He will occupy 
chair thirty-nine, left vacant by the death in 
November 1949 of Rodolfo Garcia. The Argen- 
tine writer Enrique Larreta was made a cor- 
responding member, to take the seat made 
vacant by the death of Samuel Putnam. 

C. MclI. 


The Lusiads.—1950 will be remembered as 
the year of the first American translation of 
Lufs deCamées’ national epic Os Lustadas (The 
Lusiads, New York: The Hispanic Society of 
America, 1950. $4.50.). This verse translation 
was made by Leonard Bacon, Pulitzer-prize 
winning poet of Santa Barbara. 

G. M. 


Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa.—Prof. Dr. 
Silva Marques, of the Faculdade de Letras de 
Lisboa, became Director of the Biblioteca 
Nacional in 1950. 

G. M. 


Homage to Jacinto Grau.—The outstanding 
Spanish playwright, born in Barcelona in 1877, 
living today in exile in Buenos Aires, was 
honored November 3-5, 1950, with benefit 
performances of his play Entre Llamas at the 
Master Theater in New York. A Spanish 
critic has said of this work: “Es la tragedia 
griega llevada a la vida ordinaria, y esta obra 
pone a Jacinto Grau por encima de todos 
nuestros dramaturgos contempordneos.” 

F. H. 8. 


Commemorating the Death of Garcia Lorca.— 
In Paris “France Poésie” organized a brilliant 
soirée of poetic readings and dramatizations 
from Bodas de Sangre and Yerma, attended 
by the leading writers and Hispanists of 
France, on the anniversary of the poet’s 
assassination. 

F. H.S. 


The UNESCO Courter.—Available in the 
United States for $1.00 per year (12 issues) 
from the Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., this “inter- 
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national periodical devoted to the work of 
UNESCO and to activities and developments 
throughout the world in education, science 
and culture”’ will especially appeal to Spanish 
and Portuguese teachers tecause of the im- 
portant role Latin Americans are playing in 
that organization. The July-August 1950 issue 
contains a neat summary by the Mexican 
Director-General, Jaime Torres Bodet, of the 
results achieved at UNESCO’s Fifth General 
Conference in Florence, where it was agreed 
that the free importation of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural materials be recommended 
to the governments of the member nations. 
“What is not good for Humanity as a whole 
cannot be good for any nation, race or indi- 
vidual,” he concluded, saying that surely 
this paraphrase of Marcus Aurelius “is an 
exact definition of the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of the peoples to which UNESCO 
is dedicated.” 

F. H.§. 


The Spanish Dialect in the St. Bernard 
Parish, Louisiana.—In this monograph (Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Publications. Language 
and Literature Series, No. 6, Albuquerque, 
N.M., 88 pp., $1.00) Dr. Raymond R. Mac- 
Curdy has prepared 2 very interesting brief 
study of that strange colony of “islefios”— 
descendants of the early Spanish settlers from 
the Canary Islands—and their current Span- 
ish vocabulary. Bibliography. 

F. H.8. 


Nadir.—Bolivia’s Yolanda Bedregal is one 
of the great poets of Spanish America, and 
Nadir contains the poetry she has written 
since the publication of her Almadia in 1942. 
Her poetry is classically pure in form, lyric, 
exalted yet restrained. La Paz: Empresa Edi- 
tora Universo, 1950. 

D. D. W 


Two Books by Jorge Carrera Andrade.—Aqut 
Yace la Espuma, poems written since the publi- 
cation of Lugar de Origen in 1948, appears in 
a beautiful de luxe edition, published by 
Roberto Ganzé, 9, Rue de Madeleine, Paris, 
1950, as the first volume in the collection 
Presencias Americanas. Ecuador’s greatest 
poet is also one of her top-ranking diplomats, 
and Rostros y climas is a collection of articles, 
published in a limited edition by Maison de 
l’Amérique Latine, 96, Avenue d’Iéna, Paris, 
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1948. In a prose style no less distinguished 
than that of his poetry, Carrera Andrade 
writes of Japan, the United States, Mexico, 
Uruguay, Chile, Ecuador, of young poets in 
France and America, of Ghandi, Olmedo, 
Nicolas Guillén, Vallejo, and Gabriela Mistral. 

D. D. W. 


The Bolivar Theme is Never Exhausted.— 
Hardly a year passes without the appearance 
of one or more new books on Simén Bolfvar. 
Considering the hundreds of lives and studies 
published about the Great Liberator, it would 
seem that there is little more to be said. But 
still they come: new interpretations, some- 
times based on new facts. 1950’s literary har- 
vest included at least three noteworthy Bolfvar 
items. A new biography by the Colombian 
historian and essayist Indalecio Liévano 
Aguirre brought forth lavish praise in the 
Bogota press: ““Profoundly human”; “the best 
written up to the present moment. Previous 
biographers are mere infants in comparison.” 
Such were the comments from liberal and con- 
servative alike. Of a far more specialized 
character are the three volumes entitled Cré- 
nica razonada de las guerras de Bolivar, by the 
revered Venezuelan authority on Bolfvar, Vi- 
cente Lecuna (New York: The Colonial Press, 
1950). It is an erudite study based on careful 
documentation. Even Cuba paused for a mom- 
ent in its constant devotion to Marti to pro- 
duce a very creditable volume on Bolfvar: 
Simén Bolivar, libertador y legislador de nuestra 
América, by Ulpiano Vega (Havana: Ed. Cul- 
tural, 1950, 200 pp. $2.25 U.S.) This is the 
first time a Cuban has written a life of the 
South American hero. It makes free use of 
Bolfvar’s correspondence and provides lively 
reading. 

J.T. BR. 


Brazilian Culture—This is the English 
translation by William Rex Crawford of Fern- 
ando de Azevedo’s A cultura brasileira, first 
published in Rio de Janeiro in 1943 by the 
National Census Commission of Brazil and 
awarded the Machado de Assis prize by the 
Brazilian Academy. There are 418 carefully 
chosen illustrations, copious footnotes, and 
very complete bibliographies. An invaluable 
reference book for libraries. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1950. 562 pp. 

C. MclI. 
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La literaria de Ega de Queiroz.— 
Ernesto da Cal’s recent Ph.D.thesis (Columbia 
Univ.) is scheduled for publication in 1951 by 
the Coimbra University Press. The work deals 
not only with Ega’s style but with the 
influence of that style on Spanish and Spanish 
American writers. The author aims further- 
more to establish a complete chronology of 
writings by and on E¢a. 

G. M. 


Gil Vicente in Western Germany.—The Tea- 
tro dos Estudantes de Coimbra, directed by 
Prof. Paulo Quintela, took part in the First 
Delphiad in the summer of 1950 at the Uni- 
versity of Mayence, Germany. The festival 
brought together university theatre groups 
from Belgium, England, France, Germany, 
and Portugal. The Portuguese group presented 
plays by Gil Vicente and Calderén. This 
summer, the group intends to travel to Brazil. 

G. M. 


Goethe and Portugal.—Albin Eduard Beau, 
who has been teaching German in Coimbra 
for years, has found out more about Goethe’s 
relations with Portugal than anyone before 
him. In Goethe e a cultura portuguesa he tells 
of Goethe’s readings about Portugal, Goethe’s 
Portuguese visitors in Weimar, and Goethe’s 
interest in certain Portuguese experiments 
concerning the theory of colors. (Coimbra, 
1950. 53 p. Reprint from Biblos, xxv.) 

G. M. 


Venezuela in Pictures —Of extraordinary 
interest for teachers and students of Spanish 
in the United States is an elegant and artistic 
volume called Los llanos de Pdez (Paris: Drae- 
ger Fréres, 1950). The book includes a series 
of exceptionally beautiful and well-reproduced 
photographs taken by Alfredo Boulton and 
well-chosen excerpts from the autobiography 
of General José Antonio Péez. The photo- 
graphs and the text are skilfully blended to 
give a striking picture of the Venezuelan 
llanos. The book is not easy to obtain, since 
it was published in a limited edition, but you 
might try your luck and write to Libreria 
Suma, Calle Real de Sabana Grande 102, 
Caracas. 

IT. 


“A Search for the Poet’s Tomb.”—Gerald 
Brenan, “A Reporter at Large” in the NEW 
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YORKER (August 19, 1950, 54-63), tells of 
his return to a aad and sober Granada, “a city 
that had killed its poet,” and of his search for 
Federico Garcia Lorca’s grave, first in the 
cemetery pit of the eight thousand assassi- 
nated, “the flower of Granada,” according to 
the Goyesque gravedigger, and finally in the 
trenches of the barranco among the hundreds 
of unmarked mounds in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Viznar. The article also contains the 
most authentic report to date of the poet’s 
death, as authentic as it is possible to be, 
lacking written documents and eye-witness 
accounts; it has been published in Spanish in 
Espanta Nueva (Mexico, D.F.). 

F. H.S. 


Deaths of Mexican Writers.—The following 
Mexican writers died in 1949: Gabriel Méndez 
Plancarte (born 1905); Bernardo Ortiz de 
Montellano (born 1899); Salvador Toscano 
(born 1912); Federico Escobedo (born 1874); 
Antonio Moreno y Oviedo (born 1862); Ro- 
dolfo Gonzdlez Hurtado (born 1897); Rebeca 
Uribe (born 1914); and Guillermo Aguirre 
Fierro (born 1887). 

VV. 


Three Studies of Camdes.—Even without 
the incentive of centennials, no less than three 
studies of unusual interest have enriched Ca- 
mdées literature in 1950. Fidelino de Figueiredo 
issued a much enlarged version of A Epica 
portuguesa do século XVI, Subsidios documen- 
tares para uma theoria geral da epopéa (Letras, 
6. Universidade de S&o Paulo, 1950. 410 p. 
Illus.). In it the Lusiads are interpreted as the 
poetic rendering of a collective myth which 
surrounded and inspired historic deeds. In 
Portugal, Hernfni Cidade published a useful, 
clear analysis of the contents and style of the 
Lusiads about the same time. (Luts de Camées, 
vol. 1, O Epico. Lisbon: Universidade, 1950. 
225 p. Published as Revista da Faculdade de 
Letras, Universidade de Lisboa, xv1, 2a série, 
nos. 1 & 2). This work in turn was soon fol- 
lowed by the well-known novelist Aquilino 
Ribeiro’s anti-Romantic biography Luts de 
Camées (2 vols. Lisbon, 1950. 60 escudos). 

G. M. 


A History of Portuguese Culture.—Anténio 
José Saraiva has begun publishing an ambi- 
tious Histéria da cultura em Portugal (Lisbon: 
Publicagdes Europa-America, January, 1950-, 
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subscription price of the ten parts, 120 Portu- 
guese escudos). It is modeled after Fernando 
de Azevedo’s work on Brazilian culture, re- 
cently translated into English and published 
by Macmillan in New York. 

G. M. 


Evolucién politica del pueblo mexicano.—A 
new edition of Justo Sierra’s invaluable syn- 
thesis will soon be published by the Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica of Mexico. 

. a BA 


Correia da Serra.—In 1950 occurred the 
bicentenary of the birth of this famous botan- 
ist, the co-founder and first secretary of the 
Academia Real das Ciencias de Lisboa. Dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars he sought refuge in 
the United States, where he published several 
papers and became a friend of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The Academy he helped to found has re- 
mained to this day the foremost scientific 
body of Portugal. 

G. M. 


Extremos de América.—Daniel Cosfo Vil- 
legas, editor of the Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica, now publishes a collection of nine of his 
recent articles and addresses, five of which 
appeared originally in Cuadernos Americanos. 
The essays, dealing with Mexican politics, 
geography, natural resources, publishing, and 
foreign relations, especially with the United 
States, are a rare combination of sound think- 
ing and brilliant writing. Mexico: Tezontle, 
1949. 12 pesos. 

D. D. W. 


Literatura Espafiola, siglo XX.—The new 
collection Cldsicos y Modernos, Creacién y 
Critica Literaria, of the Antigua Libreria Rob- 
redo, begins with the second edition of Pedro 
Salinas’ admirable series of essays, first pub- 
lished in 1941. The original edition is un- 
changed except for the addition of two essays, 
on Valle Inclén and on Casalduero’s study of 
Jorge Guillén’s Cantico. 12.50 -_. — 


Mercure de France.—In the Mercure, no. 
1043 (July Ist, 1950) pp. 550-556, Philéas 
Lebesgue reminisced in the section “Portugal,” 
(which he has written regularly three times a 
year since 1896!): “The day after a banquet 
where we had hailed Eugénio de Castro as the 
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coryphaeos of Symbolism in Portugal, Castro, 
with whom I had corresponded already, intro- 
duced me at the editorial offices of the Mercure 
de France, Rue de |’Echaudé-Saint-Germain, 
and thus I became the editor responsible for 
Portuguese literature in the “revue du mois” 
part. Some years earlier I had discovered 
Portugal thanks to an episode in Os Lusiadas, 
and Camées had immediately turned me away 
from purely Spanish studies.” 

G. M. 


Carmen Laforet’s ““Nada.’’—The story of 
a girl’s strange year in the home of her 
mother’s odd relatives while she is trying to 
attend the University of Barcelona. One of 
the best novels of the 1940’s. Premio Eugenio 
Nadal. Barcelona: Ediciones Destino, 1944, 
45 pesetas. 
Loyola University IsABEL SNYDER 

Portuguese Seawolves——An American, 
Henry H. Hart, has at last tackled the exciting 
subject of the Portuguese navigators in the 
xvth and xvith centuries, giving first place 
to Vasco da Gama (Searoad to the Indies, New 
York: Macmillan, 1950. $4.50). His book re- 
ceived a benevolent review from John Foster 
Dulles in the New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review. Curious readers are referred to the 
similar works of Whiteway, Jayne, Prestage, 
and Miss Elaine Sanceau for comparison. 

G. M. 


The Jesuits in Brazil.—The tenth and final 
volume of the Portuguese Jesuit Serafim 
Leite’s monumental Historia da Companhia de 
Jesus no Brasil appeared in 1950 in Rio de 
Janeiro, published by Portugalia. The first 
volume of this work has already become an 
expensive rarity. The regular price of each 
volume is 120 Portuguese escudos. 

G. M. 


La fuente enterrada.—A young wife, victim 
of a cruel betrayal, released from an asylum 
only so that she may inherit a fortune, fights 
back to sanity, helped by a physician who 
loves her. The latest novel of Carmen de 
Icaza, who has been compared to Emilia de 
Pardo Bazén and Concha Espina. Madrid: 
Clemares-Orellana, 1947. 6th printing. 30 pese- 
tas. 


Loyala University IsaBEL SNYDER 
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Estudios de literatura hispanoamericana.— 
Under this title Professor José Juan Arrom of 
Yale has collected six of his notably scholarly 
and entertaining articles and addresses: ‘Las 
letras en Cuba antes de 1608,” “Considera- 
ciones sobre ‘E] Principe Jardinero y fingido 
Cloridano,’”’ “Entremeses coloniales,” ‘Dos 
poemas atribuidos a José Antonio Miralla,” 
“La poesia afrocubana,” and “El teatro de 
José Antonio Ramos.” The third and fourth 
studies are here published for the first time. 
Habana: Ucar Garcfa, 1950. 

D. D. W 


Gabriel Méndez Plancarte—In a double 
number, January-June, 1950, the Mexican 
quarterly review, Abside, eulogizes its founder 
and director, the scholar, poet, and priest who 
died in 1949. Among those who here pay trib- 
ute to his memory are Gabriela Mistral, Gon- 
z&lez Martinez, Abreu Gémez, Agustin Ydiiez, 
and José Luis Martinez. 

D. D. W. 


Antonio Francisco da Costa e Silva.—This 
Brazilian simbolist poet died in June of this 
year. He had published the following books: 
Sangue (1908); Zodiaco (1917); Pandora 
(1919), and Verénica (1927). 

C. Mel. 


Erasmus and the Spanish Inquisition: the 
Case of Juan de Valdés.—Dr. John E. Long- 
hurst in this interesting monograph (Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Publications, History 
Series, No. 1, 114 pp., $1.00) provides, “in 
addition to a narrative biography of a virtu- 
ally unknown period in the life of Valdés, a 
survey of the climate of politico-religious 
opinion in 16th century Spain which brought 
to a rather sudden end the public cultivation 
of Erasmus by the intellectuals around the 
court of Charles V and the University of Al- 
cal4,” as well as an analysis of the Doctrina 
Christiana, “the cause of all his trouble,” and 
descriptive bibliography. 

F. H. S. 


Boletin de Ciencia y Tecnologta.—Published 
quarterly under the direction of W. D. Craw- 
ford by the Oficina de Ciencia y Tecnologia 
of the Division of Cultural Affairs at the Pan 
American Union. Number 1, which appeared 
in May, 1950, is a 47-page mimeographed bul- 
letin with articles, news notes, and book re- 














views on science and technology throughout 
the Americas. 


D. D. W. 


Paraguayan Interlude—Willard and Verna 
Smith write of their experiences directing the 
work of the Mennonite Central Committee in 
Paraguay, where there are agricultural settle- 
ments of Canadian and Russian Mennonites. 
A factual account, of interest chiefly to Men- 
nonites, but with much information, too, 
about a little-known country. Scottsdale, Pa.: 
Herald Press, 1950. $2.25. 

D. D. W. 


Los judios en Sefard.—A new book (1950) 
by the illustrious Spanish scholar Cansinos 
Assens inaugurates the Coleccién Sefard of 
the Biblioteca Israel (Sarmiento 2198, Buenos 
Aires). Sefard is the Spanish homeland to 
which contemporary Jews may return only 
with foreign passports, and the fictional 
sketches of the book give a brilliant and 
tender picture of the bittersweet existence of 
a group of Sephardic and Askenazi tourists 
and businessmen in Spain during World 
War I. 

D. D. W. 


La cabeza del cordero.—Four relatos written 
with fine perception, humor, and fantasy by 
Francisco Ayala, a Spanish Republican exile. 
The title relato describes a meeting in Fez be- 
tween José Torres, natural de Almufiecas, Es- 
pafia, and his distant Moorish relatives, who 
also lived in Almufiecas, until 1492. The other 
three relatos, laid in Spain, tell of village ru- 
mors about a mysterious slip of paper left 
by a traveller, of an exile who returns to seek 
his boyhood friend and betrayer, and of a 
Franquista’s well-intentioned but fumbling 
attempt to atone for the death of a Republi- 
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can soldier. Buenos Aires: Losada, 1949. 9 
pesos. 
D. D. W. 


Canto a Cuauhtemoc.—José Lépez Bermt- 
dez’s prize-winning epic poem to the last Az- 
tec emperor appears in a beautiful limited 
edition, published by the University of Mex- 
ico, 1950, and with a prologue by Alfonso 
Reyes. 

D. D. W. 


Repertorio de la dramdtica colonial hispano- 
americana.—J. Luis Trenti Rocamora makes 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
colonial drama with this bibliographical study 
of published plays in Spanish and in the 
Indian languages. Buenos Aires: Talleres Gra- 
ficos ALEA, 4 pesos. 

D. D. W. 


Hombres de Maiz.—The latest novel of 
Miguel Angel Asturias, one of Guatemala’s 
most outstanding writers, deals with the con- 
flict between the peasants’ veneration for the 
life-giving corn and the landowners’ exploita- 
tion of peasants and land. A novel of first- 
rank importance, worthy of its epic theme. 
Buenos Aires: Losada, 1949. 11 pesos. 

D. D. W. 


Argentina Diaz Lozano’s Mayapdén.—This 
historical novel tells the story of two survivors 
of a Spanish shipwreck in the West Indies in 
1511, their capture by Yucatan Indians, and 
their divergent adjustment to slavery. Writ- 
ten with great narrative skill and no false 
heroics, the novel forms part of the Coleccién 
Contempordneos, published by the Guatema- 
lan Ministerio de Educacién Pitblica. 

D. D. W. 
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To THE Eprrors: 
Where can I turn for a good Spanish trans- 
lation of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address? Can 
you give me a lead? 
Eugene, Oregon 


The following translation appears in Credo 
de libertad: La constitucién y otros documentos 
de los Estados Unidos, Washington, Imprenta 
del Gobierno de los Estados Unidos, 1942: 

Hace ochenta y siete afios que nuestros 
padres fundaron en este continente una nueva 
nacién concebida en la libertad, y consagrada 
al principio de que todos los hombres nacemos 
iguales. 

Estamos ahora en medio de una gran 
guerra civil que habr4 de determinar si esa 
nacién, o cualquier otra nacién asf concebida 
y consagrada, puede subsistir. Nos hemos reu- 
nido en un gran campo de batalla de esa 
guerra. Hemos venido a dedicar una seccién 
de ese campo para que sirva de ultimo sitio 
de reposo a aquellos que aquf ofrendaron sus 
vidas para que esa nacién pueda perdurar. 
Nada mas justo y adecuado que asf lo haga- 
mos. 

Sin embargo, en un sentido mds amplio, no 
podemos dedicar—no podemos consagrar—no 
podemos santificar esta tierra. Los valientes, 
vivos 0 muertos, que aqu{f combatieron, la han 
consagrado en forma tal que serfa initil tra- 
tar de afiadir o restar algo. El mundo no pres- 
tard gran atencién ni recordar4 por mucho 
tiempo lo que aquf digamos, pero nunca olvi- 
dar4 lo que ellos aquf hicieron. Camplenos 
mas bien a los que vivimos, el deber de con- 
sagrarnos a esa obra inconclusa que los que 
combatieron aqui tan noblemente adelanta- 
ron. Debemos mas bien dedicarnos a la gran 
tarea ante nosotros—que estos venerados 
muertos nos inspiren una devocién aun mas 
grande hacia la causa por la cual ellos hicie- 
ron el supremo sacrificio; que solemnemente 
resolvamos que estos muertos no han cafdo 


L. 0. W 





*Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. 
Williams, University, Austin 12, Texas. 





en vano; que esta nacién, con la gracia de 
Dios, tendr4 una nueva aurora de libertad; y 
que el gobierno del pueblo, por el pueblo, 
para el pueblo, no desapareceré de la tierra. 

In a Chilean version of Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews’s The Perfect Tribute (Un 
tributo perfecto, Santiago de Chile, Soc. Imp. 
y Lit. Universo, 1914) there is a different 
translation of the last few lines: 

Aqui altamente resolvamos que estos muer- 
tos no hayan perecido en vano; que esta 
nacién, Dios mediante, tendr4 un nuevo rena- 
cimiento de libertad, y que el gobierno del 
pueblo, por el pueblo, y para el pueblo, jamdés 
perecer4 en la tierra. 


To THe Epitors: 

The current issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors 
(Summer 1950) carries a splendid exposition 
of the values of foreign-language study: “I 
Would Have You All Speak With Tongues,” 
by W. Edward Brown. The following sentence 
occurs toward the close of the article: “Span- 
ish has, of course, an honorable place in the 
tradition of European civilization, and such 
writers as Calder6n and Cervantes are second 
to none in their kind; yet as compared with 
Italian, Spanish remains relatively an insig- 
nificant language.” Does the latter part of 
that sentence make sense? It doesn’t to me, 
although I prefer Italian to all other Romance 
languages and for me the great works of 
Italian literature are incomparably admirable. 
But the last ten words of Professor Brown’s 
sentence do not fit into any point of view I 
can conceive. 

San José, California W. M. 

After rereading Professor Brown’s excellent 
article it seems to me that the phrase at issue 
can be satisfactorily explained from the con- 
text. Professor Brown is urging that there are 
two aspects of comprehension which language 
study affords: (1) the comprehension of our 
western, Christian heritage from the past, and 
(2) the comprehension of “our fellow men who 
are briefly sharing with us the privilege of 
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living in this exciting world” now. He believes 
that the Italian contribution to the heritage 
from the past is second only to the contribu- 
tion of the English. (He states this emphati- 
cally on page 256.) He believes that the Span- 
ish contribution is relatively insignificant (be- 
cause the Italian contribution is so tremen- 
dous). He would, of course, put Spanish at 
least on an equal footing with the other lan- 
guages of Western Europe—French, German, 
and Italian—in its contribution to our com- 
prehension of our fellow men who are sharing 
the world with us now. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 

Is there available a list of books essential 
for the library of a small college? I have the 
task of building up the library holdings in 
Spanish and French here. We offer one year 
of graduate work, but are not equipped now 
to offer the master’s degree in modern lan- 
guages. Any suggestions that you can give me 
will be greatly appreciated. 
Portales, New Mexico F. L. L. 

Although there is no complete list of books 
essential for the library of a small college, you 
will find some suggestions that may be helpful 
to you in previous “Questions and Answers” 
columns: Hispanta, xxix (Nov., 1946), p. 
576; xxx (May, 1947), p. 230; and xxx1 
(May, 1948), 213. As is suggested in the 
above “Answers,” it seems best to start the 
library with the best standard dictionaries 
and the best histories of literature. Then these 
should be supplemented with editions of the 
classics, either textbook editions or more inex- 
pensive Spanish and South American editions 
(listed in the May, 1948 number of His- 
Panta). Of course, the selection of these will 
depend upon the courses which are to be 
offered and the amount of money which is 
to be spent. 

It goes without saying that a set of the 
Espasa encyclopedia is a great asset to any 
library, but it is too expensive for many col- 
lege budgets. 

E. H. H. 


I am a graduate student at the University 
of Utah majoring in Spanish, and I am 
writing a Master’s thesis on the animal stories 
of Horacio Quiroga, comparing them with 
those of Kipling in the latter’s Jungle Tales. 
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The May, 1949 issue of Hispanza lists 
four theses on Quiroga in 1942, in addition 
to one by John C. Padilla, who was at the 
University of Southern California in 1937. 
Can you tell me whether these four theses 
actually were completed, and, if so, by whom 
and where they were done? 

J. V. G. 


In the May, 1943 number of Hispana, 
among the M. A. dissertations listed as pre- 
sented during the previous year, is one en- 
titled ‘The Influence of Misiones on the Life 
and Works of Horacio Quiroga,” presented 
at the University of Texas by Ola Lee Smith. 
The other dissertations referred to in the 
May, 1949 list do not appear in the earlier 
listing. I would suggest that you write to 
Professor L. L. Barrett, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia, the compiler 
of the 1949 list, and ask him if he can give 
you the desired information. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

In a recent issue of Hispania José Sénchez 
stated in his article that color movies of Mex- 
ico were available from the following sources: 
Illinois Central, American Airlines, Atlantic 
Refining Co., Gulf Oil Co., and American 
Friends. Would you please send me the ad- 
dresses of these companies? Also please send 
me the address of Language Institute which 
sells card games in Spanish. Their address 
formerly was Allentown, Pa. 
Massena, New York A. M. R. 

The addresses of the companies which you 
mention are as follows: Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Illinois; American Airlines, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York; Atlantic Refin- 
ing Company, 85 Doremus Ave., Newark, 
New Jersey; Gulf Oil Company, 120 Broad- 
way, New York; American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Some of these organizations have special 
departments for “Public Relations” which 
look after advertising and the promotion of 
“good will.” These departments would be in 
charge of lending the slides. When you write 
it would be well to ask that your request be 
forwarded to the proper department. 

I have not been able to find the present 
address of the Language Institute which you 
mention. You can obtain some card games in 
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Spanish from Banks Upshaw and Co., 707 
Browder Street, Dallas, Texas. 


To THe Epitors: 

Can you give me the address from which I 
can obtain Selecciones? I believe there is an 
address in Habana, but don’t know what it 


is. 
Manhattan, Kansas D. P. 


I believe you can obtain Selecciones by 
writing to the home office of The Reader’s 
Digest, Pleasantville, New York. The Spanish 
Selecciones used to be published there and, if 
the publication office has been changed, they 
will be able to give you the new address. 


To THe Eprrors: 

In our workshop here on “The Teaching of 
Spanish in the Elementary School” we are 
seeking sources of information on methods, 
materials, and teachers working along the 
same line. 

Are there bibliographies on teaching meth- 
ods, audio-visual aids, texts, readers, picture 
books, records, or teacher-training courses? Is 
there a child’s picture dictionary or a junior 
dictionary? 

We have the Handbook on the Teaching 
of Spanish and Portuguese and Hispania for 
the past ten years, also The Modern Language 
Journal and some copies of Texas Outlook. 
Flagstaff, Arizona M. F. A. 


It seems to me that what you have already 
done will yield some good results. Following 
the articles published in Hispania and Modern 

Journal is the first essential, especi- 
ally Hispania’s new Department, “Spanish in 
the Elementary Schools.” I believe that you 
can get useful advice by addressing the super- 
intendent of schools in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
since that city was among the first to experi- 
ment with Spanish in the lower grades. If 
your library does not have it, you should 
order the complete set of An Analytical Bibli- 
ography of Modern Language Teaching, edited 
by Robert Herndon Fife. The last volume 
issued (1937-1942) was compiled by Clara B. 
King and Claire Balluff, and published by 
King’s Crown Press, New York, 1949. The 
price is $5.50. For vocabulary building 
Stephens Word Cards and “Learn a Lingo” 


are recommended. Both are supplied by Roger 
Stephens, 119 East 19th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. Textbooks, records, and a junior dic- 
tionary are sold by Banks Upshaw and Com- 
pany, 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas. A 
good set of records entitled “Hablemos es- 
pafiol” was issued by the State Department 
of Education of Texas along with a syllabus 
for elementary grades. A recent guide, ‘Films 
for Spanish Classes,” has been compiled by 
Miss Cynthia Press, of Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

R. H. W. 


To THE Epirors: 

Can you tell me where to obtain informa- 
tion about exchange teachers in home eco- 
nomics between this country and Latin 
American countries? I am interested in infor- 
mation about such jobs that would not re- 
quire a fluency in Spanish on the part of the 
home economics teachers from this country. 
Thank you for this favor and for your assist- 
ance in the past. 
Ruston, La. H. P. J. 

I suggest that you write to the Division 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. It 
is doubtful, however, whether a person unfa- 
miliar with Spanish could qualify for an ex- 
change position, since this handicap would 
greatly impair one’s usefulness as a teacher. 

R. H. W. 


To THE EpiTors: 

Will you please give me some references or 
bibliography for Spanish or Mexican folk 
music and dances? 

South Dakota State College C. F. M. 

A recent compilation is that of Leila Fern 
Thompson: Selected List of Latin American 
Song Books and References for Guidance in 
Planning Programs of Music and Dance (De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C.). You might also 
consult Miss Volman’s supplement to the 
Doyle Handbook (Hispania, xxx1, November, 
1948, pp. 484-485). 

R. H. W. 


Professor Reginald C. Reindorp, of the 
University of Arkansas, has called our atten- 
tion to References for Teachers of English as 
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a Foreign Language by Reindorp, Boswell, 
and Sdnchez (University of Texas Press, 
1949). This is the most extensive bibliography 
of the subject that has come to hand. It con- 
tains several texts prepared by Professor 
Reindorp while he was teaching in Latin 
American countries. 

Dr. Hymen Alpern, Principal of the Evan- 


CHAPTER NEWS 
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der Childs High School, New York, supple- 
ments our references on translations by citing 
his article “English Translations of Spanish 
Classics” (Hispania, vu, February, 1924, pp. 
37-41). 

The Editors are always grateful for the 
collaboration of their readers in supplying 
complete information. 


Conducted by 


Aanss M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 





————e 





Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before pub- 
lication date, your report for the May issue 
must reach the Chapter Adviser by February 
15. Reports that arrive after the deadline will 
appear in the following issue. No reports are 
ever discarded. A card will be sent immedi- 
ately by the Adviser to acknowledge receipt 
of every report. All Chapters should be cer- 
tain their members are paid-up members of 
AATSP. 

The CENTRAL OHIO Chapter had two 
meetings in 1950. The spring meeting was 
held at Denison University on April 15, when 
a joint luncheon was held with the AATF, 
which met in a morning session. The AATSP 
presented the following program in the after- 
noon session: “Spanish Literature Available 
in English Translation,” Dr. W. K. Jones, 
Miami University; “How to Use Transla- 
tions,” Dr. F. Dewey Amner, Kent State 
University; “How an English Department 
May Use Translations,” Dr. Lenthiel H. 
Downs, Denison University; “As I Saw Spain 
Last Summer,” Miss Leone M. Glenn, West 
High School, Columbus, Ohio. 

The fall meeting was at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, October 21. The following 
program was presented: Business Session 
(Constitution revised); “The Teaching of 
Spanish Pronunciation,” Dr. Stanley Sapon, 
Ohio State University; “An Evaluation of 





*Chapter news should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be notified 
AT ONCE of any changes in names or ad- 
dresses of chapter officers. 


Summer Study in Spain,” Dr. Lydia Holm, 
Denison University, Granville. Miss Helen 
Terry, President, of St. Mary of the Springs 
College, Columbus, presided. 

Plans for the future include a panel dis- 
cussion of problems in high-school teaching of 
Spanish for the winter meeting and an 
informal discussion period of general problems 
to follow. Over 300 letters to Spanish teach- 
ers in the territory were sent out last fall, 
explaining the purpose of AATSP and in- 
forming them of the Placement Bureau and 
Hispania. The result has been satisfying, for 
several new members were added to the list 
this fall. A new Chapter established last 
spring in Cincinnati will limit the territory 
from that of previous years. 

DENVER: On October 27, during the 
Annual Convention of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, the Denver Chapter of the 
AATSP held a joint luncheon and meeting 
with the Spanish section of the CEA. The 
luncheon-meeting was in charge of Mrs. Doris 
Vinyard, President. Miss Maria Battaglia, 
accompanied by Mrs. Borelli at the piano, 
sang three songs. Mrs. A. Turner spoke about 
her native country, Nicaragua, describing its 
geography, government, culture, and educa- 
tion. The next speaker, introduced by Miss 
Kathryn Lace, President of the Spanish sec- 
tion of the CEA, was Mrs. Grace Boswell of 
Denver, who spoke in Spanish on the develop- 
ment of education in Mexico. From personal 
observation, as a teacher of English in differ- 
ent Mexican schools, Mrs. Boswell finds a 
growing desire by teachers and the people 
alike to remove illiteracy and to raise educa- 
tion to a higher place throughout the nation. 
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She made reference to a new organization 
founded by teachers of Chihuahua: A sociacié6n 
Internacional de Maestros Mexicano-America- 
nos, for the promotion of closer educational 
and professional relations between the teach- 
ers of the two countries. The Denver Chapter 
holds tea meetings every third Monday of 
each month, September through May, with 
Spanish-speaking guests as speakers. 

The FLORIDA Chapter met on November 
3 at Rollins College. Thirty members were 
present. Students of Florida State University, 
under the direction of Miss Carmen Rivera, 
gave a demonstration of classroom techniques. 
Professor Gertrude H. Foster, John B. Stet- 
son University, spoke on ‘The Cultural and 
Industrial Influences and Contributions of 
the Recently Immigrated Spaniards to the 
Life of Latin American Countries.”’ At the 
dinner which followed the afternoon session, 
Professor Pedro Villa Ferndndez, University 
of Florida, gave an address, and an illustrated 
travelogue on Peru was shown by Mrs. Cor- 
inne Grimsley, New Smyrna Beach. On the 
following day, there were additional discus- 
sions of problems of Spanish teachers, led 
by Mr. O. 8. Wilson, Principal, Winter 
Park High School. Dr. Graydon 8. DeLand, 
Florida State University, spoke on “A Trip to 
Mexico”’; Mr. Winston G. Clarke, President, 
Southeastern Chapter, AATSP, Miami Beach, 
read a paper, “Competitive Examinations for 
High School Students.” There was discussion 
of a proposed committee to foster the creation 
of a Central Office for Spanish Studies in the 
State Department of Education. 

At the fall meeting of the GALVEZ Chap- 
ter the following officers were announced: 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Mann; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wm. J. Smither; Treasurer, Miss 
Sylvia Dutrey; Secretary, Mr. Leo E. O’Fila- 
herty. The rest of the meeting was taken up 
with plans for the coming National meeting 
to be held in New Orleans. 

The HUDSON VALLEY Chapter met on 
April 29 in Hudson, New York, Dr. J. Wes- 
ley Childers presiding. The morning session 
was called “La hora de clinica.” “Una buena 
manera de presentar el subjuntivo” was pre- 
sented by Kathryn Fellows, Kingston High 
School; a paper, “Observaciones sobre la voz 
pasiva,” was read by Wayne Haller, Albany 
High School. At noon a luncheon and fiesta 
were given. The comedy Rosina es frdgil by 
Martinez Sierra was presented by Pan Amigos 
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of New York State College for Teachers. 
Papers read at the afternoon session: “Co- 
mentarios sobre Washington Irving,” by Rob- 
erta Van Auken Glatz, Albany, and “Fisiono- 
mia de la lengua espafiola,” by Xavier A, 
Fernandez, Russell Sage College, Troy, New 
York. 

This Chapter has compiled a valuable di- 
rectory of Spanish teachers with their schools 
in the Eastern zone of New York. Your 
Chapter Adviser is very glad to have this 
list and wishes every Chapter would follow 
the example set by HUDSON VALLEY. 

The annual fall meeting of the INDIANA 
Chapter was held in Indianapolis on October 
26, with the President, Miss Ruth Lewman, 
Shortridge High School, presiding. The first 
paper was by Miss Ruth Godwin, Howe High 
School, Indianapolis, who described methods 
used last summer in Cuba in teaching under- 
privileged children to read. There followed a 
panel discussion in Spanish by four Wabash 
College students, with Dr. José Gallardo as 
moderator, on “La ensefianza del espafiol en 
los Estados Unidos.” In his talk “La Espafia 
actual,” Jaime Diez Pichardo of Madrid, a 
student at DePauw University this year, dis- 
cussed recent political conditions in Spain 
and commented on various changes in social 
conditions of his country. 

New officers for the coming year are: D. 
H. Patterson, Purdue University, President; 
Edith Baker, Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Vice-President; L. H. Turk, De- 
Pauw University, Secretary-Treasurer (three- 
year term). The Chapter accepted the invita- 
tion of Hanover College to meet there in the 
spring, probably the last Saturday in April. 

The President of the KANSAS Chapter, 
Dr. J. Chalmers Herman, answered the 
October letter to all Chapter Presidents: ‘The 
Kansas chapter i is now engaged in a campaign 
designed to increase the language-preparation- 
requirement for future teachers of Spanish 
and other languages in the state. The Chap- 
ter President, J. Chalmers Herman, and 
Secretary, Miss Irene Smith, have written 
Kansas education officials and are arranging 
for a representative of AATSP to go to the 
state capitol to explain the need for greater 
language preparation on the part of future 

teachers. The annual meeting of 
the Kansas Chapter will take place on Satur- 
day, April 28, 1951, in Lawrence. As usual 
the meeting will coincide with the Cervantes 
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Day celebration of the University of Kansas 
and will be followed on Sunday, April 29, by 
the spring initiation of Sigma Delta Pi.” 

The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter held 
its annual fall meeting at Amarillo College. 
Miss Corita Gomez, a local student, enter- 
tained with some piano selections. Each per- 
son attending this meeting was asked to 
explain any new techniques in teaching that 
he was using or knew about. Reports of recent 
trips to Mexico were given, and Mrs. Ted 
Alexander of Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, showed pictures which she took last 
summer during a visit to Barcelona. The 
committee in charge of questionnaires sent to 
schools participating in the Pan American 
Fiesta last spring reported that all schools 
felt that the event was worthwhile and should 
be continued. Dr. Ples Harper, Head of the 
Modern Language Department at West Texas 
State College, Canyon, invited the Fiesta of 
1951 to be held in Canyon. Miss Genelle 
Wilhite, Slaton Junior High School, Lubbock, 
was appointed the new chairman of the essay 
contest conducted in connection with the 
Fiesta. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. J. P. Woodard, Plainview; 
Vice-President, Dr. T. Earle Hamilton, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Cecil Witt, Plainview High 
School, Plainview; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Minnie Ray Swofford, Thompson Junior 
High School, Lubbock. 

The LONE STAR Chapter has a member- 
ship of 96. A chapter meeting was held on 
March 25, 1950, at Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, Fort Worth. The program was: “Methods 
of Vocabulary Building,” Miss Margaret 
Cheatham, Wm. James Jr. High, Fort Worth; 
“The Teaching of Grammar by the Oral-Aural 
Approach,” Miss Polly Buckley, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton; “Modern Trends 
in Modern Language Teaching,” Dr. Vincenzo 
Cioffari, Modern Language Editor for D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston. The President, Dr. A. 
W. Woolsey, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, presided. The following officers for 
1951 were elected: President, Margaret 
Cheatham; First Vice-President, Miss Mabel 
Turman, Dallas; Second Vice-President, Dr. 
Rebecca Switzer, T. 8. C. W., Denton; Third 
Vice-President, Mrs. Berta Ward Cannon, 
Fort Worth ;Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Juanita 
Cowan, Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth. 
During the 1950-1951 school term there will 
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be two news letters sent to all Lone Star 
Chapter members. The spring meeting, usually 
held in March, will probably be in Dallas this 
year. 

The LONG ISLAND Chapter held its first 
meeting of the current school year in the 
home of Dr. Ruth Richardson, Chairman of 
the Spanish Department, Adelphi College, 
with an excellent attendance. Mr. Louis Ana- 
stasio, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
read a letter from the school board granting 
the Chapter permission to use the high school 
auditorium on April 14 for a Pan-American 
Day celebration. Miss Marian Templeton, 
Garden City High School, last year’s Chapter 
President, gave an entertaining and informa- 
tive discussion of her summer in Mexico 
working with the American Friends Service 
Committee. Dr. Joseph Genna, Adelphi Col- 
lege, President of the Chapter, presided. 

The MINNESOTA Chapter held a series 
of meetings on six Great Books of Spanish 
literature. Each classic was presented by an 
expert in that field, followed a general dis- 
cussion of the philosophy involved. The news 
sheet, Luces Boreales, has been published for 
four years now; each year four or five issues 
appear. Small and local as the paper is, re- 
quests for it come from all part of the United 
States and from even as far away as Argen- 
tina. This year Minnesota Chapter gave a 
small scholarship to a worthy high school 
graduate to help pay her expenses to the 
summer Spanish Institute at the University 
of Minnesota. 

AATSP joined with teachers of other 
foreign languages at the Minnesota Education 
Association convention, November 3. Four 
excellent speakers from outside the profession 
gave their views on the value of foreign lan- 
guages. A lawyer argued with all possible 
logic that the study of languages trains the 
mind. A business executive, whose hearing 
aids are sold throughout the world, made 
many concrete suggestions of practical uses 
for a foreign language. An assistant superin- 
tendent in the Minneapolis schools explained 
to everyone’s satisfaction why language en- 
rollment has fallen off in the high schools. 
Statistically speaking, it is partly because the 
high school enrollment has dropped 30 per 
cent in the last few years and partly because 
there are more non-college students enrolled. 
A mother of three children told why she 
wanted her children to know foreign langu- 
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ages. Her main point was that they must 
learn to be citizens of the world and foreign 
languages are essential to such “citizenship.” 

At a business session of AATSP during 
this same convention, the following officers 
were elected for 1950-1951: President, Father 
Thomas J. Shanahan, St. Paul Seminary, St. 
Paul; Vice-President, Miss Marthena Dry- 
bread of St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Dorothy Rundorff, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Treasurer, Miss 
Ruby Sederberg, Jefferson Junior High, 
Minneapolis. This excellent report was sent 
by the retiring president, Miss Josephine 
Downey. 

The MISSOURI Chapter has twenty-six 
members this year. After the meeting in Kan- 
sas City on November 17, the Chapter ex- 
pects to have many more paid members. Last 
year a motion was made to discontinue the 
Missouri Chapter and they postponed the 
vote until this fall. Cards have been sent to 
all who paid dues last year in an effort to 
get as many paid up by the meeting and 
have proof that the Chapter should not be 
discontinued. 

The NEW ENGLAND Chapter held its 
fall meeting at Boston Teachers College on 
November 4th. Professor Antonio Regalado 
of Boston University spoke on “Salamanca 
en el arte y en la literatura espajiola.” Dr. 
Vincenzo Cioffari of D. C. Heath & Co. read 
a paper on recent trends in the teaching of 
modern languages. There was a short business 
meeting, followed by tea. 

The NORTH CAROLINA Chapter has 
had two meetings this year. One was at 
Chapel Hill on April when about forty mem- 
bers were present and the other was at Wake 
Forest in October. Mr. M. E. Delgado of 
Wake Forest is President, Mrs. Tora Ladu of 
Needham Broughton High School in Raleigh 
is Vice-President, and Helen F. Cutting of 
Woman’s College, UNC is Secretary-Treas- 
urer. A committee, Lucy Neblett, Mrs. T. F. 
Huckabee, and Mrs. Tora Ladu, was ap- 
pointed to study the state-approved textbook 
situation and make recommendations to the 
State Textbook Commission. Miss Neblett 
was appointed to act as delegate from the 
N. C. Chapter at the meeting in New Orleans. 
At the meeting in Wake Forest Miss Lucy 
Neblett spoke on “Mis Impresiones de 
Cuba”; Mr. Renato Casale on “La Espafia de 
Hoy”; and Miss Sarah Foster on “Lo que 
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México puede ofrecer a las maestras de es- 
pafiol.” Dr. Gifford Davis of Duke University 
led a panel discussion on the work done in 
college by students who had studied Spanish 
in high school. The spring meeting will be 
with the North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion in Asheville. 

The NORTH OHIO Chapter met in the 
spring at a luncheon in Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege in honor of the new Mexican Consul, Dr. 
Rfos-Franco, and his wife. Dr. Rfos-Franco 
addressed the group. Miss Helen Humphreys 
showed her colored movies of Spain taken 
the previous summer, and some Kent Uni- 
versity students presented short skits in 
Spanish. 

The NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Chap- 
ter held its first meeting of the year at Inter- 
national House on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. After the luncheon one 
of the young professors, Miss Aurora Quirés, 
spoke movingly of the life and works of 
Garcia Lorca, quoting fragments of his poetry 
to illustrate her theme. This was followed by 
a most interesting illustrated talk by Mr. 
William Silver, who traveled down the new 
Mexican highway this summer and later flew 
to various parts of South America, taking 
beautiful color pictures along the way. Last 
spring this Chapter had the privilege of hear- 
ing Dr. Ronald Hilton of Stanford University, 
who spoke of Brazil and of the Brazilian Con- 
ference at Stanford. Two dancers from local 
schools presented an interesting and lively 
program of typical dances of Mexico and 
South America. At the spring meeting the 
officers for this present year were elected: 
President, Mrs. Cecilia Ross, University of 
California; Vice-President, Mrs. Anita New- 
man, El Cerrito; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Louise H. Seim, Oakland. 

The retiring president of SALT RIVER 
VALLEY Chapter, Dr. Edith J. Kendrick, 
has sent in the names of the officers: Mr. 
Amalio Sudrez, American Institute for For- 
eign Trade, President, and Mr. Harry White, 
Phoenix Union High School, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

SOUTHERN ARIZONA: Miss Ethel Can- 
der, a Life Member of AATSP and a retired 
teacher of Spanish, has sent from Tucson, 
Arizona, an interesting clipping from The Ari- 
zona Daily Star. Your Chapter Adviser is 
very glad to have this information: “The 
Tucson Chapter of the AATSP held its annual 
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fall dinner meeting at Casa Molina on 
October 27. Arrangements for the meeting 
were made by the local president, Mario 
Rodriguez, University of Arizona faculty, and 
Florence Brazelton, Spanish instructor at 
Tucson Senior High School. Guest speaker 
was Dr. Ruth Kennedy, of the Smith College 
faculty, who discussed Spanish life in the first 
quarter of the 17th century. The meeting was 
attended by 22 members and guests.” 

The able Secretary of the SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN Chapter, Miss Wanda Chrobak, 
has sent in a stream-lined report: (1) We 
held three meetings in 1950: February 1950 
in Wayne University, April 1950 at Ann 
Arbor, and November 1950 at Grosse Pointe. 
(2) Membership at the end of April 1950 was 
53. (3) Officers: President, Louise Karpinski, 
Grosse Pointe High School; Vice-President, 
Eleanor Finkel, Flint Junior College; Corres- 
ponding Secretary-Treasurer, Wanda Chro- 
bak, Dearborn Junior College; Recording Sec- 
retary, Evelyn Van Eenenaam, Cooley High 
School, Detroit. (4) Plans for 1951: (a) meet- 
ing in November will be held at the Grosse 
Pointe High School, where movies on Mexico 
will be shown by Miss Esther Porter, who 
spent several summers in Mexico; (b) Febru- 
ary meeting will be held at Central Michigan 
College of Education, Mount Pleasant, where 
visual aids in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages will be discussed; (c) April meeting: 
plans are under way for a meeting to be held 
in Ann Arbor; (5) Increasing membership: we 
are trying to meet all new teachers in each 
school by asking any former teacher to invite 
them to our first meeting. We are also send- 
ing bulletins addressed to the Spanish De- 
partment of each high school. 

The SOUTHERN OHIO Chapter now has 
fifteen active members. The eminent Hispan- 
ist Don Américo Castro, Emory Ford Pro- 
fessor of Spanish at Princeton University, 
was the guest speaker at a banquet-meeting 
on November 8. He also delivered two lec- 
tures at the University of Cincinnati. After 
the banquet the Chapter adjourned to the 
home of its President, Dr. Robert Kirsner, 
where Spanish wines were served. 

The TRANS-PECOS Chapter held an en- 
thusiastic spring meeting on March 17, 1950. 
The fact that one of the chapter members, 
Mr. E. M. Pooley, is editor of the El Paso 
Herald-Post was doubtless responsible for 
front-page publicity, complete with a picture 
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of the new officers. Forty-two members and 
visitors were present. Esther Brown, delegate 
from the Chapter to the annual meeting of 
the AATSP in 1949, gave a brief talk on the 
highlights of the San Francisco meeting. Dr. 
Edgar T. Ruff, Head of the Romance Lan- 
guage Department, Texas Western College, 
gave the principal address: “How a College 
Professor Looks at High School Spanish.” 
His talk and the question and answer period 
which followed were most helpful to high- 
school teachers of . New officers 
elected for 1950-1951: Dr. Edgar T. Ruff, 
Texas Western College, President; Miss Rob- 
erts Hudson, Ysleta, First Vice-President; 
Mr. E. M. Pooley, El Paso, Second Vice- 
President; Mrs. Marie Stamps, El Paso, 
Treasurer; and Miss Esther R. Brown, El 
Paso, Secretary. 

The Chapter had a dinner meeting Novem- 
ber 4 in El Paso, with thirty-five members 
and guests present. Dr. Edgar T. Ruff, Presi- 
dent of the Chapter introduced Miss Roberts 
Hudson, Vice-President and Program Chair- 
man. The program consisted of musical num- 
bers and the following talks: “New Methods 
in Motivation” by Miss Vestina Provencio, 
El Paso High School; “Teaching Verbs with 
a Minimum of Grammar” by Fred M. Brewer 
of Lydia Patterson Institute, El Paso; “New 
Ideas for Teaching Spanish Conversation” by 
Carlos Rivera of Bowie High School, El Paso; 
“Maximum Requirements” by César Men- 
doza of Thomas Jefferson High School, El 
Paso; “Some of the Problems of the 
Experienced Teacher” by Miss Katherine 
Stephens, Marfa High School. During the 
short business meeting after the program the 
minutes were read and the treasurer reported 
37 members of the Chapter, which is one 
year old. Miss Esther Brown was named 
delegate to the national convention in New 
Orleans December 19-22. 

At the last meeting of the VIRGINIA Chap- 
ter Professor E. Lewis Hoffman of The Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, was 
elected President. Miss Mary E. Stephenson 
of Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
was elected Vice-President, and Miss Emily 
Barksdale was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The WASHINGTON D. C. Chapter has 
elected the following officers: President, Mrs. 
Guillermina Medrana de Supervia, Friends 
School; Vice-President, Manoel Cardozo, 
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Catholic University; Secretaries, Mary Mac- 
iva, Anacostia High School and Kathryn Ev- 
erett, Taft Junior High School; Treasurer, 
Carmen Andijar, Western High School. Plans 
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for this winter include guest speakers on 
subjects of interest to teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese and seminars on methods of 
teaching the two languages. 


Conducted by 


MaprysorizE C. Jonnston, Associate Editor, and the Eprror* 








Neighbors on Our Earth: Latin America and 
the Mediterranean.—This new geography book 
for grades 3 to 8, by Gertrude Whipple and 
Preston E. James, is printed in large format 
and handsomely illustrated with color maps, 
charts, and photographs. Since 265 of its 335 
pages deal with Latin America, Spain, and 
Portugal, it should be of vital interest to 
teachers of Spanish in the elementary grades. 

D. D. W 


“4 New Look at the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages and Cultures.” —This report of the 
First Pacific Northwest Conference of Modern 
Language Teachers, held at the University of 
Washington in February, is edited by Pro- 
fessor Lurline Simpson, and it may be 
obtained by sending fifty cents to the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education at the University of 
Washington, Seattle 5. The 89-page mimeo- 
graphed report contains the twelve major 
speeches of the Conference, as well as the 
program and the work group reports. It is 
an excellent digest of an unusually stimulating 
conference. 

D. D. W. 


Free Spanish Films.—A 15-page mimeo- 
graphed list of French and Spanish 16 mm 
films has been compiled by José Sdénchez and 
Elaine Simpson of the University of Illinois, 
Navy Pier, Chicago 10. Copies may be ob- 
tained through Professor Sanchez. 

D. D. W. 


New York State Spanish Prize Contest.—The 
June issue of the Language Federation Bul- 
letin of the NYFMLT, edited by Professor 
Charles Choquette of Colgate, contains names 





*Material for this department may be sent 
to Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, U. 8. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., or to the 
Editor. 


of prize-winners and judges in a well-organ- 
ized Spanish prize contest in which forty- 
eight schools competed. Among the prizes 
were four AATSP medals and two subscrip- 
tions to Hispania. 

D. D. W. 


International Teachers Association—The 
teachers of the States of New Mexico and 
Texas and of Chihuahua, Mexico, have organ- 
ized an International Teachers Association. 
Its purposes are to strengthen solidarity and 
good neighborliness between the people of 
Mexico and the United States, to promote 
contacts between the teachers of both coun- 
tries, to bring about an exchange of educa- 
tional and cultural information and ex- 
periences, to facilitate the visits of teachers 
to schools in the neighboring country, to 
present artistic and cultural programs, to 
assist the members of the Association when 
they study or travel in the neighboring coun- 
try, and to promote better understanding and 
interchange between the students of the two 
countries. 

To carry out the specific work of the Asso- 
ciation, an Executive Board of nine members, 
composed of the president, two vice-presi- 
dents, three membership chairmen, and three 
secretaries, will call meetings, appoint com- 
mittees, and encourage the activities of chap- 
ters or sections of the Association. The 
Presidency of the Executive Board will be 
filled alternately each year by a Mexican 
teacher and a teacher from the United States. 
The membership of the Executive Board for 
the present school year consists of the follow- 
ing elected members: Luciano Hernandez Ca- 
brera, Alfonso Lemus C., and Genoveva E. 
de Garcia of Chihuahua; Carl Tyre, Elisaida 
E. de Reese, and Alfonso Garde of New 
Mexico; Esther R. Brown, Federico Brewer, 
and Emilia Rodriguez of Texas. 


M. C. J. 
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Roy Temple House.—Miami University at 
Oxford, Ohio, awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Letters last September to one of her most 
distinguished alumni, Professor Emeritus 
House of the University of Oklahoma, who as 
Editor of Books Abroad was for many years 
one of the most vital forces for inter-cultural 
understanding in America. 

D. D. W. 


The Comparison of Inequality in Spanish is 
the subject of an article by Dwight L. Bolin- 
ger in Language, Vol. 26, No. 1, January- 
March, 1950. This thirty-five-page article 
analyzes in great detail the problems connec- 
ted with the Spanish translation of than in 
comparisons of inequality. 

ww. Be PB. 


Natural Frequency and Word Counts.—Wil- 
liam E. Bull, in The Classical Journal, 44: 
469-484, May, 1949, examines the methods 
and the philosophy employed in word counts, 
and comes to the interesting conclusion, of 
importance to all teachers of Spanish, that 
word counts have no practical or pedagogical 
usefulness. 

we Ee. 


Foreign Education Digest.—Published in 
mimeographed form by Mrs. Sophie Downs, 
1650 Oxford Street, Berkeley 9, California, 
the Digest is making a significant contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the cultural back- 
grounds of other countries. 

Wi ee 


Evaluative Criteria——The Cooperative 
Study of Secondary-School Standards, organ- 
ized in 1933 by representatives of the six 
regional accrediting associations, has pub- 
lished a revised edition of Evaluative Criteria. 
In the section dealing with foreign languages, 
the guiding principles are stated as follows: 
“The general aims emphasized in the pro- 
gram, according to present language usage 
and pupils’ needs, include the development of 
abilities to read and write foreign languages; 
to speak and understand them when spoken; 
and, on occasion, to translate them into 
idiomatic English and vice versa. In the 
achievement of these aims, the instructional 
activities stress languages as a method for 
communication of thoughts, ideas, and emo- 
tions characteristic of the way of life of a parti- 


cular people. Concurrently, the instructional 
activities are directed toward the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the way of life of 
these people. Although grammatical concepts 
are taught to develop facility in comprehen- 
sion and use, they are considered subordinate 
to the development of understanding of the 
content of connected discourse. Word mean- 
ings are learned as far as possible as an inte- 
gral part of this understanding rather than 
in terms of English equivalents.” 

The checklists to be used in evaluation 
include details of organization, physical facili- 
ties, instructional activities and materials, 
testing, and final outcomes. The lists will be 
useful to the individual teacher as well as to 
administrators and evaluation committees. 
The manual may be obtained from the Coop- 
erative Study of Secondary-School Standards, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 

M. C. J. 


Education for World Understanding.—You 
are invited to write to Progressive Education, 
or to either of the co-chairmen of the Com- 
mission on Education for World Understand- 
ing of the John Dewey Society, giving your 
views “as briefly or as fully as you wish, 
concerning the improvement of educational 
programs for world understanding in Ameri- 
can schools. Your ideas, together with those 
of others, may well lead to important im- 
provements, and thus move the world one 
step closer toward peace.” The co-chairmen 
of the Commission are C. O. Arndt, Professor 
of International Educational Relations, New 
York University, and Douglas 8. Ward, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois. Some 
questions concerning the present status of 
modern languages in the curriculum have 
already been raised in this connection. Here 
is a chance for the members of AATSP to 
come forward with some constructive ideas. 

M. C. J. 


National Council for Educational Travel.—A 
new organization for the promotion of educa- 
tional travel and for the development of 
standards and procedures to facilitate coop- 
eration among individuals and organizations 
through research, clearing house service, con- 
sultation, publications and conferences. The 
membership is to include representatives from 
institutions and agencies engaged in, or con- 
tributing to, educational travel. Commercial, 
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social, governmental, and educational organi- 
zations as well as schools and colleges are 
invited to apply for charter membership. 
Educational travel is defined, for the purpose 
of admission, as travel for which credit is 
given by an approved university, college, or 
school, or by a state department of education, 
or a local school board; or projects accredited 
by the Accrediting Committee of the Council 
on the basis of educational criteria set up by 
this committee. The President of the Council 
is Edgar C. Bye, Director of the Bureau of 
Field Service, State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. The Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer is Paul H. Kinsel, Director of 
the Travel Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

M. C. J. 


Foreign Language Broadcasts.—There are in 
the United States 126 radio stations which 
broadcast a total of 314 programs in foreign 
languages. The stations range over 30 of the 
states and 26 languages are spoken on the 
various programs. Probably the best known 
of these stations is WHOM in New York, 
which specializes in seven languages: Italian, 
Spanish, German, Russian, Polish, Yiddish, 
and English. Seventeen of the twenty hours 
of broadcasting time each day is in a foreign 
language. Fortune Pope, director of the sta- 
tion, states: “Our listeners are not foreigners. 
They are simply Americans who speak Polish, 
Yiddish, Italian or what have you. We do our 
best to make them good American citizens.” 
WHOM’s success has raised the prestige of 
the whole foreign-language broadcast field to 
the point where national advertisers are in- 
terested in sponsorship. 

M. C. J. 


Extension Spanish—The University of 
Wisconsin’s Extension courses in Spanish are 
gaining recognition throughout the state, since 
they afford an opportunity for students in small 
high schools to study Spanish even though the 
subject is not offered in their school. Under 
the Extension method, the high-school student 
receives from the University a series of lessons 
which he studies independently in regular study 
periods at school. Once a week, on Monday 
afternoons at two o’clock, they tune in for a 
half-hour of radio listening to simple conversa- 
tional Spanish provided by the Spanish depart- 
ment of the University. These programs origi- 
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nate at Station WHA on the Wisconsin campus. 
The 16 broadcasts per semester stress particu- 
larly conversation and pronunciation and are 
closely correlated with the assignments of the 
correspondence study. Each assignment is 
equivalent to one week of high-school work 
in the subject, and 16 assignments, when 
satisfactorily completed, bring the student a 
semester of credit in the high school. Pay- 
ment of a $12 fee for the Extension service 
is usually assumed by the school system where 
the student is resident. 

M. C. J. 


Motion Pictures of the Americas.—Rollins 
College has scheduled motion pictures on the 
American nations for Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams open to the public. The purpose of the 
pictures is (1) to supplement undergraduate 
courses and (2) to offer opportunities for adult 
education. Admission is free to all faculty, 
staff, and students; others may secure season 
tickets for a nominal sum or by voluntary 
contribution toward expenses. The films, most 
of them in color, were selected for their in- 
spirational and educational value. Producers 
of the films include the Office of War Infor- 
mation, Hollywood Film Enterprises, Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, Ford Motor Company, General Electric, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, National 
Film Board of Canada, Warner Brothers, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Library of Congress 
Teaching Film Custodians, TACA Airlines, 
Academic Film Company, Religious Film 
Association, Coronet Instructional Films, Co- 
lumbia Pictures Corporation, March of Time 
Forum Films, Government of Puerto Rico, 
Illinois Central Railroad, and Moore-McCor- 
mick Lines. 

M. C. J. 


UNESCO periodicals.—Courier, a monthly 
magazine in English, French, and Spanish, 
and Fundamental Education, a quarterly bul- 
letin in English, French, and Spanish, may 
be ordered from Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
These are official publications of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and contain much current infor- 
mation of interest to teachers and students 
of foreign languages. 

M. C. J 
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Manual para Ciudadania.—The Daughters 
of the American Revolution have published a 
Spanish edition of their Citizenship Manual, 
a booklet of 115 pages dealing with the rights 
and responsibilities of citizens. Single copies 
are available without charge from the DAR 
national headquarters, 1776 D Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Quantity orders should be 
sent to the State chairman of the DAR Man- 
ual Committee in whichever state the materi- 
als are to be used. 

M. C. J. 


Pan American Day Programs.—Packets of 
materials and program suggestions for the 
observance of Pan American Day will be sent, 
upon request, by the Correspondence Section 
of the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
The Correspondence Section also distrib- 
utes to teachers upon request several attrac- 
tive kits of booklets, posters, and source lists 
for the use of clubs and classes in Spanish, 
music, social studies, and other subjects with 
inter-American content. 

M. C. J. 


Reglamento de Debates para Reuniones 
Generales.—A Spanish edition of “How to 
Conduct Your Union Meeting,” edited by the 
National Education Department of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, has 
been published by the Pan American Union 
as a guide for conducting general assemblies, 
club meetings, and other group activities. 
The bulletin contains about 30 pages of sug- 
gestions concerning the duties of officers, form 
and content of reports, rules of order, voting 
procedures, minutes of meetings, committees, 
etc. Single copies are free upon request from 
the Correspondence Section of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. The bulletin is available also in 
Portuguese and French. 

M. C. J. 
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Club Activities—The Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations of the U. 8. Office 
of Education is receiving an ever increasing 
number of requests from teachers who are 
interested in knowing where successful lan- 
guage clubs are in operation and where useful 
materials may be obtained. Having exhausted 
its supply of the excellent bulletin by Esther 
Brown, Inter-American Cooperation in the 
Schools: Student Clubs, the Division would 
like to prepare a compilation of brief, informal 
reports on school club activities throughout 
the country. All sponsors of Spanish clubs, or 
others having to do with improving interna- 
tional understanding, are invited to send con- 
tributions to Miss Delia Goetz, Division of 
International Educational Relations, U. 8. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. As 
soon as completed, the compilation will be 
sent free to all contributors. 

M. C. J. 


Commission on International Cooperation in 
Education—Dr. Edward E. Pratt, Professor 
of Foreign Trade at New York University, is 
Chairman of a newly organized Commission 
on International Cooperation in Education. 
The chief purpose of this Commission is to 
facilitate matters for United States students 
who desire to go abroad for serious study. 
Committees in the colleges and universities 
are being set up to provide locally as much 
information as possible on such matters as 
transportation, housing abroad, and oppor- 
tunities for intensive training or review ses- 
sions in the language of the country. Activities 
of the Commission will be limited at the begin- 
ning to France, Switzerland, Italy, and Aus- 
tria. Institutions in the United States which 
provide special facilities for language study 
are requested to send information concerning 
their language programs to Dr. Pratt. 

M.C. J. 


Conducted by the Eprror 











Turk, Lavret H., and Acnes M. Brapy, 
editors, Cuentos y comedias de América. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950. 318 pp. $2.20. 

Instructors of second-year university Span- 


ish classes who are seeking varied and interest- 
ing readings in contemporary literature may 
well find the answer to their need in Cuentos 
y comedias de América. In this anthology, 
twenty-two short stories by nineteen different 
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authors and three comedias by three additional 
writers provide a rich sampling of Spanish 
American prose in these genres. 

The selections, on the whole, have literary 
merit. They not only portray succinctly and 
effectively the native scene, but they also deal 
with universal problems and situations. Be- 
cause of the variety of themes, the stories are 
certain to appeal to students, for they con- 
tain humor, satire, suspense, adventure, 
folklore, superstition, and philosophy. 

An especially noteworthy feature of this 
book is that the selections provide a challeng- 
ing opportunity for an expansive discussion on 
a wide variety of topics. Alert students will 
have occasion both to learn and to contribute 
a great deal as they think critically about the 
life and legends, the culture and customs, 
and the problems and progress of Latin Amer- 
ica today. 

An informative introduction gives a brief 
summary of the trends in contemporary Span- 
ish American literature. A highly desirable 
feature in the exercises is found in topics for 
discussion and thought-provoking questions 
which lead to a critical evaluation of the work. 
Examples of this excellent type of exercise are: 
“Would you call this a realistic play?” “What 
methods does the author use to build up sus- 
pense?” “Does this selection appeal to you 
because of the satire, the humor, the univer- 
sality of thought expressed, or for some other 
reason?” 

The editors of this text have succeeded 
admirably in choosing significant and appeal- 
ing stories, representative, as they say, not 
“of a perfect or ideal Spanish America, but a 
true Spanish America.” 
University of Colorado Bernice Upick 
Leavitt, Sturais E. and Sterne A. Sroup- 

EMIRE, Sound Spanish. New York: Henry 

Holt and Company, 1950. Cloth. vi, 119, 

xxviii pp. $2.50. 

Sound Spanish presents elementary Spanish 
grammar in twenty-three lessons, each of 
which, after the first four, begins with a vocab- 
ulary, followed by presentation of the gram- 
mar and, from the very first lesson, a three or 
four line Conversation. There are records to 
accompany the Conversations which, presum- 
ably, will be of great assistance to the teacher 
in giving students practice in understanding 
short Spanish sentences spoken as a single 
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utterance and in speaking them them- 
selves. 

Exercise A, Comprehension, is composed of a 
series of short sentences, gradually lengthened 
as the book progresses, to further train the 
student’s ear and comprehension. Exercise B, 
Translation, presents moderately long sen- 
tences to give practice in learning to translate 
into English. Exercise C, Conversation, is made 
up of questions in Spanish, the answers to 
which are found in the corresponding sen- 
tences in Exercise B. The experienced teacher 
can expand these questions and answers into 
conversations. Exercise D, Composition, is a 
group of sentences to be translated into Span- 
ish; these, too, are based on Exercise B. 

A twenty-fourth lesson is devoted entirely 
to idioms, both review and new and, at first 
sight, seems a bit overwhelming. This lesson 
contains two exercises only, each composed 
of fifty sentences, the first to be translated into 
English and the second to be translated into 
Spanish. 

An Appendix contains three sections. 
Section I is devoted to pronunciation, IT lists 
briefly the elementary uses of the subjunctive, 
and III deals with verbs, regular and irregular, 
all of which are conjugated in full in all the 
simple tenses. Spanish-English, English-Span- 
ish vocabularies and an Index complete the 
volume. 

Sound Spanish is rather large, although not 
bulky, in format. The print is unusually large 
and clear; the Spanish and English examples of 
grammatical principles are set in somewhat 
smaller type and the vocabularies, for reasons 
not apparent to this reviewer, in very much 
smaller type. 

The presentation of material is clear and 
well expressed. The verbs are particularly well 
presented for memorization. The authors have 
followed the recent trend to introduce the sub- 
junctive in the fairly early stages and to give 
ample drill on it. 

Paragraphs are not numbered, which makes 
ready reference a bit more difficult despite 
the Index. Important or troublesome points 
are indicated by a small pen-and-ink man 
bearing aloft a comparatively large banner— 
an efficient device. The exercises, while sound, 
might effectively be a bit more varied and 
imaginative in scope. 

Sound Spanish, like almost any new text, 
will have its merits and its defects to every 
individual teacher and its teaching effective- 
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ness will depend upon the individual, but it 
is essentially what its name implies. 
St. Paul’s School Ben Davis 


Ropricurz-CasTELLANO, JUAN, Estampas sud- 
americanas. Exercises and Vocabulary by 
Marjorie Carter Dillingham. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Map. 
Photographs. viii, 287 pp. $2.50. 

This may not be the first jeep-trip to Latin 
America to figure in a Spanish textbook but 
it is certainly one of the most interesting. 
Professor Rodriguez-Castellano has produced 
a lively narrative, related chiefly in dialogue 
form and chock-full of contemporary idioms. 
Although the text is simple enough to be used 
in second-year college classes, it would also 
be invaluable and stimulating in more ad- 
vanced classes, especially those in conversa- 
tion. Based on an actual trip made by the 
author and a friend through six of the Andean 
countries from Caracas to Buenos Aires, little 
of what really happened has been changed in 
the story. The result is a narrative that fairly 
breathes authenticity from the moment the 
travelers start out on their pioneering adven- 
ture until it closes among the comfortable 
surroundings of the Argentine capital. The 
student will profit not only linguistically from 
this book, but he will also learn much con- 
cerning customs and border difficulties, 
Andean climate and topography (including 
roads!), life in the cities and among the 
mountain-dwelling Indians, not to mention 
such interesting sidelights as landslides, gas- 
oline shortages, and an active volcano. A 
volume valuable from such numerous aspects 
stands out distinctly from the ordinary run of 
Spanish textbooks. The book is divided into 
forty chapters forming appropriate reading- 
units and, in conjunction with the corre- 
sponding exercises, could be covered in one 
semester. 

Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 

University of Connecticut 


Browne, James R., Stories of the Spanish- 
Speaking World. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1950. Illustrations. 261 pp. $2.75. 
This book is attractively bound, printed in 

large, clear type on excellent paper, and 

handsomely illustrated with reproductions of 
twelve paintings by contemporary artists 
whose “‘native lands are twelve of the countries 
represented by the stories.” Each story is 


preceded by a decorative outline map of the 
country in which the story takes place, and 
by a brief note concerning the author. 

The stories are: ‘““Denuncia,”’ German List 
Arsubide; “Coca,” Ventura Garcfa Calderén; 
“La cita,” Emilia Pardo Bazén; “El gran 
peso,” Ricardo Miré; “La novia de Ernesto,” 
Héctor Morales Savifién; “El Caudillo,” 
Roberto J. Payré; “Visceras de la ciudad,” 
Rosa Arciniega; “Una esperanza,” Amado 
Nervo; “Enemigos,” Levi Marrero; “Una 
astucia de Juan Sapo,” Mariano Latorre; 
“El silbo del tren,” Ricardo Leén; “El can- 
didato,” Enrique Laygo; ‘El tigre de Macuzé,”’ 
Manuel Ugarte; “Un nombre,” Rubén Mar- 
tinez Villena; “La vencedura,” Javier de 
Viana; “Cuento de fieras,” A. Herndndez 
Cata. 

In his brief introduction, which contains 
some interesting comment on the short story, 
the editor says that he has sought stories that 
will appeal to “a rather broad age group,” 
and “that will satisfy the twofold demand 
that they be good examples of their own cul- 
ture and have the desired interest for the 
students.” He believes that several of his 
authors have not previously been presented to 
North American readers, and that most of 
the stories appear here for the first time 
in a textbook anthology. He has arranged the 
stories as nearly as possible according to their 
difficulty. 

Although all of the stories except those of 
Pardo Bazén and Leén are Latin-American, 
only “El Caudillo”, “Una astucia de Juan 
Sapo,” and particularly “La vencedura” 
offer especial difficulty because of dialect and 
regional words. Ample footnotes obviate this 
difficulty. In general, the order in which the 
stories are presented seems logical, but I am 
inclined to quarrel with the placing seventh of 
“Visceras de la ciudad.” This story, which 
might be described as a sustained metaphor, 
may well confuse American students. Explana- 
tory footnotes at the outset might have solved 
the problem, but I am not sure that the story 
was a happy choice. 

The stories are inevitably of unequal in- 
terest, and the editor may, just occasionally, 
have sacrificed interest to novelty. On the 
whole, however, I believe that he has met his 
“twofold demand” quite successfully and 
rendered a service in making some entirely 
new material available. Mr. Browne has not 
indicated at what level of preparation he 
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believes these stories should be read. My own 
estimate would be at a fairly advanced one, 
in the fifth semester of college work or, in the 
case of a group well-trained in reading, in the 
fourth. 

The text is followed by exercises which con- 
sist of ten factual questions on each story, and 
two additional questions intended for discus- 
sion. A number of these questions would bene- 
fit by rewording. 

The vocabulary appears to be accurate and 
complete except for such uniform omissions 
as the editor has indicated. I should have 
preferred that he indicate Americanisms, and 
that in the case of phrases, where a dependent 
word is unusual, it appear in its alphabetical 
order, and not merely under the first word of 
the phrase. 

I have found only one misprint in this ex- 
cellently presented text: “mi zapatones,”’ 
p. 178, 1. 21. I also noted a faulty sentence on 
p. 177, 1. 22, which may be a lapse on the part 
of the author. 

New York University Louise 8. BLanco 
Watson, JANE C. and Anne Z. Moors, Las 
joyas robadas. New York: The Odyssey 

Press, 1950. Illustrations. 146 pp. $1.56. 

Las joyas robadas follows the fashion set, I 
believe, by Barlow’s Noche oscura en Lima for 
original detective stories designed to meet the 
special linguistic needs of American students 
at a given level. The authors state in their 
short preface that this story is intended “for 
intensive study early in the second year of 
Spanish, or in the second semester of those 
courses in which more rapid progress has been 
made in the mastery of basic Spanish gram- 
mar. The sustained interest of the story is so 
great that it is also well suited for later ex- 
tensive reading.” They also state that their 
chief purpose has been to furnish “‘an interest- 
ing story written in a natural and easy style.” 

How interesting the reader will find this 
story to be, and whether a teacher prefers 
original material by North American teachers 
prepared to fit a specific stage of training, or 
material by Spanish-speaking authors written 
with no such purpose are matters of taste and 
judgment. Unfortunately, in this case, the 
text of Las joyas robadas should clearly have 
been submitted to a competent Spanish- 
speaking editor for drastic revision. It contains 
many errors, as well as Anglicisms and awk- 
ward locutions. The authors have not achieved 
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their goal of a “natural and easy style.” De- 
tails of the story also reveal something less 
than a complete familiarity with Mexican life 
and customs. 

The book is attractively presented, well- 
printed, and illustrated with a number of 
half-page drawings which are decorative and 
appropriate, and whose authorship is not in- 
dicated. I have noted only two misprints: p. 
110, l. 13, hemosas, and p. 119, 1. 10, fuibol. 

The story is divided into twenty-one parts, 
each preceded by Preparation Aids consisting 
of vocabulary and idiomatic expressions. Idio- 
matic expressions ending in a preposition are 
given without an object for the preposition, a 
custom which, I believe, is misleading to some 
students. Each section of the story is followed 
by exercises of many different types: ques- 
tions, sentences in which the proper form of 
the verb is to be substituted for the infinitive, 
completion exercises of several sorts, sentences 
in Spanish with an English phrase to be trans- 
lated, antonyms, nouns from which verbs with 
the same root are to be derived. I am inclined 
to doubt the usefulness of some of these exer- 
cises, but they show a good deal of application 
on the part of the authors, which is unhappily 
vitiated by the incorrect or awkward wording 
of many of their sentences and questions. 

The vocabulary at the end of the story 
appears to be complete, but it also contains 
numerous mistakes, some of them repeated 
from the text. Where a word is given with 
both a masculine and a feminine ending, its 
form in a following phrase is not indicated 
since it is represented by a dash. 

One must regret that so much labor on the 
part of the authors and of the publisher has 
not achieved a happier result. 

New York University Louise 8. BLanco 


CrervaANTES, Micuet pe, Three Exemplary 
Novels. Translated by Samuel Putnam. 
Illustrated by Luis Quintanilla. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1950. xxi, 232 pp. $5.00. 
This is the last translation made by Samuel 

Putnam before his death in March, 1950. 

Following his magnificent translation of the 

Quijote, published by Viking in 1949, he set 

to work on the Novelas ejemplares and we are 

fortunate to have three of the best of the dozen 

Novelas translated here: “Rinconete y Cor- 

tadillo,” “El Licenciado Vidriera,” and “El 

coloquio de los perros.” 
Of Las novelas ejemplares it is sufficient to 
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say that they alone would have made Cervan- 
tes a major figure in Spanish literature; of the 
translation it is sufficient to say that it meets 
in every way the high standard set by Mr. 
Putnam’s translation of the Quijote, giving 
us the savor of Cervantes’ incomparable prose 
without embarrassing archaism or buffoonery. 

The edition is a triumph of bookmaking, 
fully worthy of author and translator, and 
we are grateful to The Viking Press for another 
in what we hope will become a series of superb 
translations from the Hispanic literatures. 
The Choate School Dona.p D. WatsH 


MENENDEZ PrpaL, Ramoén, The Spaniards in 
their History. Translated with a prefatory 
essay on the author’s work by Walter 
Starkie. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 
1950. 249 p. $3.00. 

Since the Spanish American war in 1898 
particularly Spanish writers have repeatedly 
attempted to analyze the national characteris- 
tics of their people and to determine the causes 
contributing to the decline of Spain as a great 
nation. These essays in soul-searching have 
been made by some of the profoundest think- 
ers and philosophers of that country, including 
Angel Ganivet, Miguel Unamuno, and José 
Ortega Gasset, who have produced memorable 
treatises based on the lessons of Spanish his- 
tory, ethnography, geography, philosophy, 
and politics. More recently Américo Castro 
has boldly stressed the underlying Moorish 
and Hebraic strands woven into the fabric of 
national personality in his Espafia en su 
historia, and now the dean of Spanish scholars, 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, renowned for his 
philological studies of the medieval literature 
of Spain, has brought the great learning of a 
long life into focus on a dispassionate exegesis 
of the Spanish spirit through its history. 
Perhaps the briefest way to convey an idea of 
the scope of this trenchant discourse is to 
reproduce the captions of its five sections: 
“Material and Moral Austerity,” “Idealism,” 
“Individualism,” “Centralization and Region- 
alism,” and ““The Two Spains.” 

The first two are primarily concerned with 
aspects of the Hispanic psyche, while the re- 
maining three offer a panoramic view of 
Spanish history, emphasizing the interplay of 
psychological factors as interpreted by the 
author. It goes without saying that the whole 
is an intensely interesting discussion so rich in 
insights and revelations that a short review 


can in no way do justice to them; it can only 
mention a few representative ones. For ex- 
ample, the secret of the emerging greatness of 
Spain under the Catholic Kings, according to 
Menéndez Pidal, was the extraordinary talent 
that Isabella possessed for discovering and 
selecting the right men for the right tasks. Her 
appointments were not made as a reward for 
alleged services rendered by individuals but, 
rather, on the basis of their capacity, which 
the Queen seemed to recognize intuitively, to 
perform assigned duties. She did not hesitate 
to select men even from among her enemies if 
they were the best qualified. In a measure this 
genius for selecting able coadjutors passed on 
to her grandson, Charles V, but it became more 
tenuous among successive descendants until 
in Philip IV and Charles II it disappeared al- 
together, causing Spain to fall on evil days. 
Thus Spain’s decay was not due to any degen- 
eration of the masses of its people but to the 
failure of its rulers, through indifference and 
favoritism, to make adequate selection of 
talented ministers. The difficulties of selec- 
tivity among Spaniards owing to peculiar 
traits of character are minutely analyzed by 
Menéndez Pidal. Equally cogent is his discus- 
sion of “The Two Spains” and the multiple 
dichotomies in the dual nature of the Spanish 
people and their ways that have made unity 
so elusive. And the Spanish scholar’s authori- 
tative comments on localism, exclusivism, 
the linguistic uniformity of the Peninsula as he 
sees it, and on many other facets of Hispanic 
character are of absorbing interest. 

This penetrating essay, in reality, occupies 
hardly more than half the bulk of this small 
volume, the first 114 pages of which are taken 
up by an extensive account of the personality 
and scholarly contributions of Menéndez Pidal 
written by Walter Starkie. This English His- 
panist has previously made patent his under- 
standing and love of things Spanish in various 
sympathetic and entertaining books growing 
out of his own unconventional wanderings in 
the Peninsula. This volume, then, merits 
reading by every one who has ever felt the 
peculiar charm of Spain or pondered on the 
curious and tragic enigma which the story of 
its people forever poses. 

University of Michigan Irvine A. LEonaRD 


Reyes, Auronso, The Position of America and 
Other Essays. Selected and translated from 
the Spanish by Harriet de Onfs. Foreword 








by Federico de Onis. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1950. Photograph. xii, 172 pp. 
$5.00. 

The eminence of Alfonso Reyes in the world 
of Hispanic letters is undisputed. He is a poet 
and essayist of unrivalled skill, a critic and 
literary historian of extraordinary breadth of 
knowledge and depth of perception, a classical 
scholar whose La critica en la edad ateniense 
won for him in 1946 the Mexican Premio 
Nacional de Literatura, a man of action who 
has served as his country’s representative to 
Spain, France, Argentina, Brazil, and the 
United Nations, and a great teacher whose 
Colegio de México has brought Spanish Re- 
publican intellectuals into fruitful contact 
with the minds of Mexican scholars and stu- 
dents. 

The publication of a selection from his 
critical essays is therefore a literary event of 
first importance, and we are fortunate to have 
the critical and linguistic skill of Harriet de 
Onfs applied to the task. 

The selection begins with the Vision of 
Andhuac (1915), in which Don Alfonso evokes 
the splendor of life in the central valley of 
Mexico at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
and the wonderment that grew in the minds of 
the Spanish soldiers bewildered by its strange 
and barbaric variety. 

From Ultima Tule (1942) come four essays: 
“Thoughts on the American Mind,” “Epistle 
to the Pinzons,” “Columbus and Americo 
Vespucci,” and “Social Science and Social 
Responsibility.” From his admirable history 
of literature in colonial Mexico, Letras de la 
Nueva Espafia (1948) come “Native Poetry 
of New Spain” and the wonderful essay on 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, ‘““The Tenth Muse 
of America.” 

From Pasado inmediato (1941) comes “In 
Memoriam: Luis G. Urbina,” and from 
Tentativas y Orientaciones (1944), “Virgil in 
Mexico” and the title essay, representative 
not only of this volume but of the author’s 
whole position as a critic. The essay ends with 
these words: “The knowledge of salvation 
alone would turn us into prostrate peoples, 
gaunt, begging holy mendicants; knowledge as 
an end in itself, into sophists and mandarins; 
knowledge for power alone, into scientific 
barbarians, who, as we have seen, are the worst 
type of barbarians. Only a balance of all these 
can ensure our loyalty to earth and heaven. 
This is the mission of America.” 
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There is a Glossary of Proper Names for 
readers unfamiliar with Hispanic culture. The 
edition has been beautifully bound and 
printed on excellent paper with generous 
margins. My only quibble is with the marginal 
‘heads’ and folios, which are placed so far down 
the margin that they almost usurp the place 
of footnotes. Despite this, the edition is un- 
questionably de luxe, and it would make a 
handsome addition to any library and an 
impressive gift for a Spanish- or non-Spanish- 
speaking friend. 
The Choate School Dona.p D. WaLsH 
Cirre, Jos& Francisco, Forma y espiritu 

de una lirica espafiola (1920-1985). México: 

Grdfica Panamericana, 1950. Paper. 180 


pp. 

Cierro aqui, observes Sr. Cirre on page 166 
of his book, mi ensayo sobre la moderna poesia 
hispanica. That ensayo—the page number is 
significant—is actually a series of causeries, 
some general, some particular and analytical, 
but all of them superficial. I do not intend the 
word in a derogatory sense; merely, given so 
little space, how could any critic achieve more 
than a surface illumination of those quince 
dorados afios de poesia which are his subject? 
“Modern Spanish poetry” is a huge body, 
even if one restricts the term to fifteen years 
of the lyric; even if one goes further, as Sr. 
Cirre does, and excludes the lyric dramas of 
Garcfa Lorca and the downright political 
pieces of the exiles. The wonder is that these 
few pages give off as many provocative sparks 
as they do. 

The most valuable portions of Forma y 
espiritu are not the introductory pages of 
generalization, for these are both arbitrary 
and academic; rather, it is the discussion of 
individual poets and the occasional analyses 
of particular poems that will be found most 
rewarding. Thus, I do not see how anyone 
could have given a better account in so short a 
space of Jorge Guillén, Pedro Salinas, and 
Luis Cernuda. The idiosyncratic flavor of 
each poet is nicely established; the reader is 
ready to take off on explorations of his own, 
provided with a tiny but serviceable Guide 
Bleu. The treatment of Alberti and Garcia 
Lorca—especially of Garcia Lorca— is far 
less satisfactory because the exuberant ex- 
perimentalism of those poets lends itself less 
readily to the summarizing method. The 
lamentable and frustrated Vicente Aleixandre 
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probably gets his just due here; but what of 
that equally lamentable conformer, though 
immeasurably better poet, Gerardo Diego? 
And is Moreno Villa really the trifling figure 
he seems to be in these pages? And Manuel 
Altolaguirre? 

It is an error of criticism to abuse a peach 
tree for not bearing bananas. My mild quarrel 
with Sr. Cirre is not based upon any failure to 
accomplish what he set out to accomplish— 
indeed, his successes are frequently brilliant 
—but upon the misleading and portentous 
manner (la moderna poesia hispdnica is a sym- 
tomatic noise) in which he goes about his task. 
True, the laboring mountains produce much 
more than the traditionally ridiculous mouse; 
but one was led to believe that the issue would 
be a superbly trained elephant, at the very 
least. 

Sr. Cirre is most convincing, as I have said, 
in his intuitive flashes of illumination. He is at 
his best in such a passage as this: 


Pasado el capitulo previo [of Garcia Lorca’s 
“Llanto por Ignacio Sd4nchez Mejias’’|, ocurrida 
ya la muerte del héroe y de su enemigo, el 
poeta exclama, refiriéndose a la sangre del 
matador, ‘iQue no quiero verla!’, poniendo en 
los pasajes siguientes toda la tremenda exalta- 
cién de su dolor humano y repitiendo, como 
nuevo estribillo, el expresado deseo de ausencia 
ante la sangre. Pero, precipitaéndose las luces 
del recuerdo en la mente del juglar, concluye 
con el sin par elogio del difunto a través de su 
silueta reconstruida: 

No hubo principe en Sevilla 

que compararsele pueda, 

ni espada como su espada, 

ni corazén tan de veras. 

Como un rio de leones 

su maravillosa fuerza, 

y como un torso de mdrmol 

su dibujada presencia. 

Aire de Roma andaluza 

le doraba la cabeza 

donde su risa era un nardo 

de sal y de inteligencia. 

iQué gran torero en la plaza! 

iQué buen serrano en la sierra! 

iQué blando con las espigas! 

iQué duro con las espuelas! 

iQué tierno con el rocio! 

1Qué deslumbrante en la feria! 

iQué tremendo con las dltimas 

banderillas de tiniebla! 
Las banderillas, suerte taurina en que desta- 
caba el amigo sacrificado, son ya ‘de tiniebla,’ 
pero la memoria de él, la reconstruccién del 
hombre, fuerte, sabio, leal, discreto, elegante, 
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valiente, buen jinete, generoso, es luminosi- 
sima. Algo tan exacto y definitivo como el re- 
trato que Jorge Manrique, casi quinientos afios 
atrés, trazara de su padre, el Maestre Don 
Rodrigo. Pero, en el poeta de hoy, existe mayor 
apasionamiento, mds vitalidad, mejor fibra, y 
en ningdn vate espafiol, ni antes ni ahora, tanta 
sobria elegancia, tan grande capacidad de 
sentimiento. 


As prose, this is fairly perishable stuff; but 
the perceptions are just and penetrating. The 
allusion to Manrique is especially suggestive; 
and while the comment does less than justice 
to the extraordinary exaltation of the verse— 
surely one of the great passages in modern 
literature—one is grateful for the blunt, 
hearty evaluation expressed in the last sen- 
tence. It is for this kind of signalling that we 
are chiefly in Sr. Cirre’s debt. 
of English 
Phillips Academy 


Duptey Firts 


Simpson, Lestey Byrp, The Encomienda in 
New Spain. The Beginnings of Spanish 
Mexico. 2 ed. Berkeley: The University of 
California Press, 1950. 257 p. $3.75. 

First published in 1929, The Encomienda 
in New Spain now appears in a revised and 
enlarged edition. As might have been expected 
from a scholar of Dr. Simpson’s well-known 
competence, little revision has been found 
necessary. After the substitution of the first 
edition’s introductory chapter by a new and 
more concise “Foreword,” the first eight chap- 
ters of this volume correspond to the earlier 
chapters two through nine. Save for the 
summation of the laws of Burgos, an occasional 
omission of material now apparently regarded 
as extraneous, and the introduction of a few 
useful summary or connecting paragraphs, 
changes consist of little more than an oc- 
casional rewording of the text. Actual correc- 
tions are complimentarily few. Ovando now 
reaches Espafiola in 1502, rather than in the 
earlier 1503; little Indian boys are happily 
forced to religious instruction only twice a 
week, instead of twice each day; Ferdinand and 
Isabella agree, where formerly they decreed 
(p. 12); there is a slight change in the number 
of Indians that Columbus might allot to the 
different categories of settlers (p. 22); Victoria 
now becomes Vitoria, and Montesino, Mon- 
tesinos; Las Casas lives in Espafiola from 
1502 to 1512, rather than until 1514; civil 
war is mentioned in Panama, as well as in 
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Peru, as a result of the attempt to enforce the 
New ‘Laws; and Cortés gives his encomenderos 
only six months of grace before their marriage, 
instead of the first edition’s eighteen, if they 
would keep their encomiendas. In all, the 
changes in the first 110 of the book’s total 171 
pages of text are largely little more than 
minor and stylistic. Included, however, is one 
comfortingly definite statement of the basis 
for the mita, or repartimiento, system of 
forced labor, “by which works defined as 
necessary for the good of the commonwealth 
were carried on throughout the colonial period, 
and even later,” and there is similar clarity 
in the account of the Crown’s intent to replace 
the encomienda by the corregimiento and thus 
make “the King the only encomendero, with 
the corregidores as his agents.” 

The next two chapters of the new edition 
correspond to eleven and ten of the old, but 
they are almost completely rewritten. Besides 
the decision to invert the order of approach 
and to treat the work of Viceroy Mendoza 
before the New Laws with which he was 
finally faced, there is much omission and addi- 
tion of material throughout. The conclusion 
of the tenth chapter also emphasizes Dr. 
Simpson’s main thesis of the opposition of 
the Spanish monarchs to the encomienda as 
“an institution which would disperse their 
newly won authority” and it summarizes 
the changes in that institution during the 
course of the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


That Mendoza no longer considered the en- 
comienda to be a problem may be gathered 
from his failure to mention it in his instructions 
to his successor, Luis de Velasco. The New 
Laws had, indeed, purged it of its most notori- 
ous fault, the power to coerce labor, and had 
taken from the encomendero his quasi-feudal 
independence, reducing him to the status of a 
pensioner of the Crown. He received the trib- 
utes of the Indians entrusted to him, he looked 
(presumably) after their welfare, and in return 
for his privileges he acted as militiaman when 
necessary. In reality the Crown was now the 
only encomendero in the old sense, because it 
alone had the power to assess tributes and to 
coerce labor ‘‘for the good of the state.”’ 


The New World has been reconquered by the 
sovereigns from its Spanish conquerors. 
The final two chapters represent a new con- 
tribution to this study. In the first of these, 
“The Tamed Encomienda,” Dr. Simpson 
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traces that institution through the second half 
of the century, with the sensible conclusion 
that it perforce developed into a paternalistic 
relationship, “the encomendero protecting the 
Indians from other Spaniards in exchange 
for the privilege of being supported by their 
tributes.”” By hard experience, encomenderos 
had learned “not to destroy their very means 
of subsistence,” and that they and their 
charges were bound together by common in- 
terests. The encomienda, which had been 
notorious for its shocking wastage of labor, at 
last became a kind of benevolent paternalism. 

Based upon an earlier study by Cook and 
Simpson (The Population of Central Mexico in 
the Sixteenth Century), the final chapter pre- 
sents a statistical analysis of the influence of 
joint control by encomendero and corregidor 
upon the preservation of Indian lives. New 
Spain had become a “vast agricultural com- 
plex, the administration of which was divided 
pretty equally between the Crown and the 
encomenderos.” Rivalry between the two 
powers served as a brake on the cupidity of 
both, and the Indians could happily take 
advantage of this fact and play off their 
masters one against the other. Simpson finds 
it “remarkable that in the century-old contro- 
versy over the proper disposition of the Indi- 
ans it occurred to no one that their preserva- 
tion would have been more probable if they 
had all been placed in joint encomiendas.” 

But the real conclusion of this book has 
been cannily placed in its new“ Foreword,” 
where even he who runs may read. 


The result of the Crown’s campaign to domi- 
nate its empire in the New World was, indeed, 
the relief of the Indians from exploitation by 
the encomenderos qua encomenderos, but its 
conscience-probing did not carry it to the 
absurd extreme of destroying the foundation of 
its wealth in the Indies, namely, the forced 
labor of the Indians. It did eventually substi- 
tute for the encomienda an administrative sys- 
tem controlled by the Crown (the corregi- 
miento), as well as various devices for coercing 
labor, with, however, no discernible benefit to 
anyone but itself, the Church, the miners, the 
planters, and other users of labor. In any case, 
the catastrophic decline of the native popula- 
tion during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries (between eighty and ninety per cent!) 
doomed the encomienda as a device for procur- 
ing cheap labor. ...I have revised my esti- 


mate of the continuing importance of the 
encomienda and am now satisfied that, al- 
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though it was not definitely abolished until the 
eighteenth century, by the end of the sixteenth 
it had ceased to exercise any vital function in 
colonial life. In its reduced status the enco- 
mienda was allowed to survive, it is tempting 
to guess, by the growing indifference of the 
Crown to its economic aspects; that is, after 
the immense possibilities of revenue from the 
silver mines had become a reality, the negli- 
gible sums collected by the encomenderos 
from their vanishing Indian subjects were no 
longer of much interest. 


Notes, appendices of documents, a bibli- 
ography with over fifty new titles, and an 
index complete the volume. The six docu- 
ments of the earlier edition are now reduced in 
number to five, three of which correspond to 
the former documents four through six. A new 
document is used to illustrate a typical grant 
of encomienda, and the protest against the 
New Laws addressed by the City Council of 
Guatemala to Charles V, in 1543, as an illus- 
tration of the New World reaction to the 
Crown’s new control of labor. 

On the whole it may be said of this second 
edition that it has given its author an op- 
portunity to make editorial revisions and a 
few corrections in his earlier work, to carry his 
study of the encomienda through the second 
half of the sixteenth century, and to state his 
changed evaluation of the final effectiveness of 
the institution as a control of agricultural 
labor. 

Mapauine W. NICHOLS 
University of New Mexico 


CervANTEes, Micuet pe, The Ingenious 
Gentleman Don Quixote de la Mancha. Ozell’s 
Revision of the Translation of Peter Mot- 
teux. Introduction by Henry Grattan 
Doyle. New York: Modern Library College 
Editions, 1950. xxxii, 936 pp. Stiff paper. 65 
cents. 

The Modern Library College Editions are 
an admirable publishing venture, designed to 
bring masterpieces of world literature within 
the book budget of any student. Forty-one 
volumes have been published as a starter. 
They are well made, set in reasonably large 
type, with ample margins and adequately 
opaque paper. I don’t see how it is possible to 
price them at sixty-five cents, but I hope the 
series has all the success it deserves, for the 
sake of the publisher and his public. 

Each of the volumes has an introduction by 


an eminent scholar, and the one by Dean 
Doyle is perfect for the general audience to 
which it is addressed. In fifteen pages he has 
summed up a lifetime of study and love of the 
Quijote and given the prospective reader a 
foretaste of the joys that lie before him. I can 
not help wishing that the joys did not have to 
be glimpsed through the Motteux-Ozell trans- 
lation. But the Putnam translation costs ten 
dollars, and until it is made available at some 
future date in an inexpensive student edition, 
the Modern Library College Edition is cer- 
tainly the one for us to use as collateral reading 
in our own classes and to recommend to our 
colleagues in the English Department. 

The Choate School Donatp D. Wats# 


ALTAMIRANO, IGnacto MANUEL, Paisajes y 
Leyendas, Tradiciones y Costumbres de 
Mézico. Segunda serie. Introduccién y re- 
copilacién de Ralph E. Warner, Universidad 
de Colorado. Mexico City: Antigua Librer{g 
Robredo, 1949. 261 pp. $12.50 m/mex. 

For many years Professor Warner has dili- 
gently ferreted out from contemporary a 
cals and assembled the dispersed essa: 
articles, and tales by the full-blooded Indian 
writer of ninteenth-century Mexico, Ignacio 
M. Altamirano (1837-1893), whose costum- 
brista sketches and novels Clemencia and El 
Zarco still find appreciative readers. In the 
volume under review nine of his scattered 
short writings are brought together for the 
first time, thus fulfilling, perhaps, the author’s 
own intention as intimated in the preface of a 
similar collection which he published in 1884 
under the same title as the present. Of the nine 
articles thus rescued from the oblivion of often 
ephemeral and now rare journals ‘““Emociones 
de viaje,” “Tetzcoco y Tetzcotzinco,” and 
“Los caminos de antafio” are light sketches of 
travel in eastern Mexico. “Los martires de 
Tacubaya,” and “El 27 de abril en Querétaro”’ 
are relatively short historical pieces, the first 
a horrifying account of a bloody incident of 
the War of the Reform, and the second setting 
the record straight on the nearly successful 
break-through of the Emperor Maximilian’s 
forces besieged in the city mentioned. “La 
Noche Buena,” “El viernes de Dolores,” “Las 
tres caidas de Tacuba,” are costumbrista 
sketches of uneven charm, the first two par- 
ticularly being written with somewhat schol- 
arly pretentiousness. To this reviewer the last 
article “Honra y provecho de un autor de 
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libros en México” is the best of the collection. 
Here, in the fashion of a mild-mannered Larra, 
Altamirano satirizes the plight of the serious 
writer or scholar in Mexico who publishes a 
worthwhile work with only a modest expecta- 
tion of gain. He quickly learns that his small 
but costly edition must be given away largely 
as review copies and gifts to friends and ad- 
mirers who would not dream of purchasing 
one in a bookstore but would be mortally of- 
fended if the author failed to bestow an in- 
scribed, free copy upon them. Thus an effort 
to contribute to the literary culture of the 
nation brings only financial loss and limited 
esteem to the writer—a disillusioning ex- 
perience with parallels even in these mid- 
twentieth century, populous, and wealthy 
United States. 

Taken as a whole these articles do not add 
many cubits to Altamirano’s stature as a 
writer, but they are weleome supplements, 
nevertheless, to our knowledge of a simple- 
hearted, vigorous-minded Indian who, though 
he did not learn Castilian until he was fourteen 
years of age, rose to literary leadership in his 
country and worthily inspired a generation of 
Mexican writers. 

University of Michigan Irvine A. Leonarp 


Mitztares Carwio, Acustin, Literatura es- 
paftola hasta fines del siglo XV. (Clasicos y 
Modernos, Vol. 5) Mexico: Antigua Li- 
brerfa Robredo, 1950. Paper. xvi, 352 pp. 
17.50 pesos. 

This volume fills a need of long standing. It 

is perhaps the only serious attempt in nearly a 

hundred years to produce anything like a com- 

plete and well-rounded history of Old Spanish 
literature. Nothing as comprehensive has been 
published since José Amador de los Rios’ 

Historia critica de la literatura espafiola (1861). 

Students and scholars, obliged all these years 

to rely upon articles scattered through hun- 

dreds of journals, upon monographs, and upon 
books limited to the treatment of special 
genres, will rejoice. Now they have in one book 
of average length a quite complete discussion 
of the whole literary output of the Spanish 

Middle Ages together with a synthesis of 

critical material, written over many years 

about that activity, in the form of bibliog- 
raphies placed at the end of each chapter. 

These bibliographies in themselves will be of 

great value to anyone interested in the fields 

of Spanish and in comparative studies. 
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The author, a man of wide and varied liter- 
ary pursuits, has not permitted his admiration 
for certain genres to upset his sense of propor- 
tion. He discusses carefully the great master- 
pieces of all types of literature, concentrating, 
as is due, upon the most important movements 
and examples; but he presents the whole pano- 
rama of writing in those early centuries, 
treating with equal care both the major and 
the minor productions, and offering selections 
and specimens from famous as well as from 
obscure authors. 

“Simple resumen o ensayo,” writes the 
author in his Advertencia, “‘no pretende la 
obra que hoy ofrecemos al piblico substituir a 
los grandes manuales ni, mucho menos, a los 
trabajos de cardcter monogrdfico.” He gives 
us, however, a great deal more than is pro- 
claimed so unassumingly. In the first two 
chapters—the volume contains nine—appear 
a succinct but sound discussion of the origins 
and development of the Castilian language and 
a kind of over-all view of Spain’s literature be- 
fore the sixteenth century. In the succeeding 
chapters are found rather detailed and deliber- 
ate studies of the various genres as they made 
their appearance. The presentation, then, of 
the various works is arranged chronologically 
and according to the several literary schools. 

Modest in regard to his own abilities as a 
critic and as to the purpose of his book, Mil- 
lares Carlo writes: “Nos ha guiado, en una 
palabra, el propésito de realizar obra ttil, mds 
informativa que critica. De aquf que no haya- 
mos sido parcos en reproducir opiniones 
ajenas, siempre que ellas expresaran con 
exactitud y mejor que cuanto pudiéramos 
decir, nuestro propio pensamiento.”” And side 
by side with his own literary evaluations, 
which are of the best quality, appear those of a 
substantial number of well-known critics. 
This, to me, is one of the excellencies of the 
book. 

Literatura espafiola hasta fines del siglo XV 
has many valuable aspects. Of these, I con- 
sider the following to be the most outstanding: 
1) it is a scholarly and not too brief treatment 
of Old Spanish literature that brings up to 
date the long list of studies in the field and in- 
cludes discussions of even the most recently 
discovered texts; 2) it provides a compact and 
nearly comprehensive repository of hitherto 
widely scattered and diverse materials; 3) it 
offers a basis and point of departure for more 
intense and detailed studies. Certainly the 
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author has attained his goal “de realizar obra 
itil” in giving us the only modern history of 
early Spanish writing. 

University of NorthCarolina Joun E. KELLER 


Payr6, Roperto P., Historia de la literatura 
americana, guia bibliogrdfica (Monografias 
bibliograficas, 11). Washington, D. C-.: 
Unién Panamericana, 1950. Paper. Index. 
60 pp. $0.20. 

Although this valuable monograph is not 
intended to replace such standard works in the 
field as those of professors Ford, Jones, or 
Luquiens, its low price for the first time brings 
within reach of the average student a fairly 
comprehensive general guide to Latin Ameri- 
can literary historiography. Entries are listed 
under two headings: works on the general 
field of Ibero-American letters, and studies of 
the literatures of the twenty-one individual 
nations, including Haiti and the United States. 
Some of the volumes listed are of such recent 
date that this may well be the first time they 
have ever been included in a bibliography 
such as this. Studies of specific aspects of na- 
tional literatures as well as the mass of critical 
articles published in journals and newspapers 
have been omitted, as it is proposed to make 
them the subject of a future monograph. On 
the whole, the Guta is a worthy addition to the 
series of inexpensive publications (Escritores 
de América and Pensamiento de América) being 
edited by the revitalized Divisién de Filosofia, 
Letras y Ciencias of the Pan American Union, 
in an effort to make available again to students 
works long out of print or hitherto difficult of 
access. 

Rosert G. Meap, Jr. 

University of Connecticut 


FERNANDEZ DE Moratin, LEAnpRO, El st de 
las nifias. Edited by Mary Morrison Couper. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1950. Limp 
cloth. vii, 174 pp. 5 shillings. 

The introduction discusses with clarity and 
thoroughness the Spanish theater, Moratin’s 
life and works, and the virtues and defects of 
this play. The text, eighty pages long, is fol- 
lowed by a short bibliography, twenty pages of 
notes, and an end vocabulary. 

The Choate School Donap D. Wats# 


Mapes, E. K. and Juan Lépez-Morttuas, Y 
va de cuento (alternate). New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1950. Illustrations. 123 pp. $1.50. 
This companion volume to the reader of the 
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same title published in 1943 follows the same 
general plan and is primarily designed to be 
used in connection with the authors’ popular 
Shorter Spanish Grammar, also published by 
Ginn and Company. Attractively printed and 
bound and replete with well-chosen, interesting 
material for elementary reading, it should be 
a welcome addition to our existing texts for 
early reading. It could undoubtedly be used to 
best advantage with the authors’ own gram- 
mar, but it can also be used with any basic 
grammar text. The material is well graded as 
to vocabulary and idiom difficulty as well as to 
progress in grammatical constructions. New 
words and idiomatic constructions, as well as 
difficult points in grammar and necessary notes 
on the text, are given at the bottom of each 
page. 

Exercises on the reading selections (all 
prose in connected discourse) are provided 
after the reading passages (pp. 72-94); each 
exercise has a questionnaire of varying length, 
and in addition a variety of drills and exercises 
are provided for testing comprehension of the 
stories, vocabulary, idioms, and grammar. 
The aim of the exercises is to provide drill in 
the use of the spoken language. These exer- 
cises, varied as they are, certainly do this, and 
they should be carefully used as the various 
selections are read. A vocabulary (pp. 95-123) 
closes the book. 

The seventeen stories that make up the 
book, covering a wide variety and range of 
material, offer a good choice of reading ma- 
terial for this level. They vary in length from 
two to six pages, and eight of them have nice 
full-page illustrations. The selections, none of 
which, so the authors state, has appeared in a 
text of this type, are in no sense puerile and 
should hold the students’ interest. Difficulties 
of all sorts are, in general, explained well. It 
does seem to this reviewer that a note might 
well be included to explain what is apparently 
an eleptical construction in “Martin sacar al 
chiquillo a jugar a la plaza?” at the top of 
page 47. I imagine that this would be puzzling 
to the elementary student without some ex- 
planation, even though the sense of the pas- 
sage is clear. 

I am convinced that we have here a good 
reader for early use in the study of Spanish in 
high school or college. It deserves wide use by 
both the teachers who use the grammar it is 
intended to accompany and those who have 
chosen another basic text. 

Miami University Wit11am Marion MILLER 





